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ABSTRACT 

This report describes students* reading achievements 
ut grades 4, 8, and 12 and within various subgroups of the general 
population. State-level results are presented for individual states 
that chose to participate in the 1994 Trial State Assessment. Chapter 
1 presents an overview of the 1994 NAEP reading assessment and sample 
questions and responses. Chapter 2 provides overall average 
proficiency results for the nation, regions, subgroups of students, 
and jurisdictions participating in the Trial State Assessment. 
Chapter 3 describes students* reading performance in terms of 
achievement levels. Chapter 4 focuses on cross-state comparisons of 
proficiency results from the state-by-state assessment at grade 4. 
Chapter 5 describes contextual factors related to students* reading 
achievement. Chapter 6 describes specific abilities demonstrated by 
students in the NAEP reading assessment and reports student 
performance when reading for different purposes. The "most striking" 
finding from the 1994 assessment is that the average reading 
proficiency of 12th-grade students declined significantly from 1992 
to 1994. Other major findings include: (1) the decline in average 
proficiency among 12th-graders between 1992 and 1994 was concentrated 
among lower performing students; (2) reading proficiency at all three 
grade levels* was higher on average for students whose parents had 
more education; (3) at all three grade levels, f^^male students had 
higher average reading proficiencies than male students; and (4) 
students who reported having a greater array of literacy materials in 
their homes displayed higher average reading achievement. Contains 38 
tables and 23 figures of data. Appendixes provide an overview of 
procedures used in the 1994 assessment and describe students* reading 
performance; cross-state proficiency and achievement level results; 
and sample texts and questions. (RS) 



What is The Nation's Report Card? 

L^Ll^Jn^^nf^ REPORT CAJ^D the National Assessment of Educational F>rogress (NAKP), is the only nationally representative and continuing 
assessment of what Amenca s students know and can do in various subject areas. Since 1969. assessments have been conducted periodically in 
reading, mathematics scence. vvntmg, history/geograph.y. and other fields. By making objective information on student performance available o 
M.c^^^^^^ the national, state, and local levels. NAEP is an integral part of our nations evaluation of the condition and progress of edSon 
famnie" ' achievement is collected under this program. NAKP guarantees the privacy of individual students and th^; 

NAEP is a congressionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. Department of Education The 

vZrZT '"^'"^ '''' '''''^^'^^ ^-^^"^P^'^'^^^'^ ^vvards to qualified organiza' 

tions NAhP reports directly to the Commissioner, wno is also responsible for providing continuing reviews, including validation studies and 
solicitation of public comment, on NAEPs conduct and usefulness. 

hi 1988, Congress established the National Assessment Goveming Board (NAGB) to formulate policv guidelines for NAEP The Board is 
responsible for selecting the subject areas to be assessed from among those included in the National Education Goals; for setting a propriate s ^den 
performance levels; for developing assessment objectives and test specifications through a national consensus approach; c r de gn ^^^^^^^^ 
as essment methodology; for developing guidelines for reporting and disseminating NAEP results; for developing standards and procSs f^^^^ 
in ersta e, regional, and national comparisons; for determining the appropriateness of test items and ensuring thev are free from bias- and for taking 
actions to improve the form and use of the National Assessment. ' ^ 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Major Findings for the Nation, 
Regions, and States 



For a quarter of a century, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) has reported to policy- 
makers, educators, and the general public on the 
educational achievement of students in the United 
States. As the nation's only ongoing survey of students' 
educational progress, NAEP has become an important 
resource for obtaining information on what students 
know and can do. 

The 1994 NAEP reading assessment continues the 
mandate to evaluate and report the educational 
progress of students at grades 4, 8, and 12. The national 
results provided herein describe students' reading 
achievement at each grade and within various 
subgroups of tne general population. State-level results 
are presented for individual states that chose to 
participate in the 1994 Trial State Assessment. In 
addition, trends in performance since 1992 are 
reported for the nation .\nd for jurisdictions that 
participated in both the 1992 and 1994 state 
assessments. 

Students' reading performance is summarized on 
the NAEP reading proficiency scale, which ranges from 
0 to 500. In addition, results for each grade are 
reported according to three achievement levels: Basic, 
Proficient, and Advanced, These achievement levels are 
based on collective judgments about what students 
should know and be able to do in reading. The Basic 
level denotes partial mastery of prerequisite knowledge 
and skills that are fundamental for proficient work at 
each grade. The Proficient level represents solid 
academic performance and demonstrated competence 
over challenging subject matter. The Advanced level 
signifies superior performance. 



► The most striking finding from the 1994 assessment 
is that the average reading proficiency of twelfth- 
grade students declined significantly from 1992 to 
1994. This decline was observed across a broad 
range of subgroups. Significant changes in average 
proficiency were not observed in the national 
population of fourth or eighth graders, 

► The decline in average proficiency among twelfth 
graders between 1992 and 1994 was concentrated 
among lower performing students — those scoring 
at the 10th, 25th, and 50th percentiles. No 
significant declines were observed among twelfth 
graders at the 75th or 90th percentiles. 

► The percentage of twelfth-grade students who 
reached the Proficient level in reading declined from 
1992 to 1994. There also was a decrease in the 
percentage of twelfth graders at or above the Basic 
level. 

► In 1994, 30 percent of fourth graders, 30 percent 
of eighth graders, and 36 percent of twelfth graders 
attained the Proficient level in reading. Across 

the three grades, 3 to 7 percent reached the 
Advanced level 

► In 1994, twelfth graders in the Northeast, Central, 
^nd West regions displayed lower average reading 
proficiencies than their 1992 counterparts. 

► The eight states with the highest average reading 
proficiencies in 1994 for fourth graders in public 
schools were Maine, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Iowa, Connecticut, 
and Montana. 

► Between 1992 and 1994, the average reading 
proficiencies of fourth graders declined in eight 
jurisdictions: California, Delaware, Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania^ 
South Carolina, and Virginia. 

► The decline in overall reading proficiency at the 
twelfth grade was evident in all three assessed 
purposes for reading: reading for literary 
experience, reading to gain information, and 
reading to perform a task. 
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Major Findings for Student 
Subgroups 

^ Across the nation, there were declines in average 
reading proficiency from 1992 to 1994 for Hispanic 
students in grade 4 as well as for White, Black, and 
Hispanic students in grade 12. 

^ Consistent with previous NAEP reports, reading 
proficiency at all three grades was higher on 
average for students whose parents had more 
education. Among twelfth graders, the decline in 
average reading proficiency since 1992 was evident 
for students reporting all levels of parental 
education. 

^ At all three grades, female students had higher 
average reading proficiencies than male students. 
At twelfth grade, the performance of both male and 
female students declined between 1992 and 1994. 

^ In 1994, fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students attending nonpublic schools displayed 
higher average reading proficiencies than their 
counterparts attending public schools. The 
performance of twelfth graders in public and 
nonpublic schools declined since 1992. 

Contextual Factors Related to 
Reading Proficiency 

Home and school factors can play important roles in 
the development of students' literacy abilities. Fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth. graders who participated in the 
NAEP reading assessment were asked to complete 
questionnaires about their home and school experiences 
related to reading achievement and literacy 
development. Also, questionnaires about students' 
instructional experiences were completed by their 
teachers and school administrators. These instruments 
provide valuable information about students' literacy- 
related experiences at home and school. 
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^ In 1994, students who reported having a greater 
array of literacy materials in their homes displayed 
higher average reading achievement. Among twelfth 
graders, there was a decline between 1992 and 1994 
in the presence of these materials at home. 

^ At all three grades, students who more frequently 
read for fun on their own time had higher average 
proficiencies. Twelfth-grade students in 1994 
reported reading for fun less frequently than their 
1992 counterparts. . 

1^ At all three grades, students who reported more 
frequent home discussions about their studies 
demonstrated higher reading proficiencies. There 
was a decline in the frequency of this activity among 
twelfth graders between the 1992 and 1994 
assessments. 

^ In 1994, students who reported watching less than 
four hours of television daily displayed higher 
average reading proficiencies than their peers who 
watched more television. 

^ At each grade in 1994, students who read five or 
fewer pages each day for school and homework had 
the lowest average reading proficiencies. Since 1992, 
there was an increase in the percentage of twelfth 
graders who reported reading five or fewer pages 
each day, and a decline in the percentage who 
reported reading 11 or more pages. 

^ Eighth and Uvelfth graders who reported being 
asked by their teachers at least once a week to 
explain or support their understanding of what they 
read had higher average reading proficiencies than 
students who were asked to do so less often. The 
reports of twelfth-grade students in 1994 indicated 
that they were not asked to do this as frequently as 
their counterparts in 1992. 

^ Eighth and twelfth graders who reported being 
asked by their teachers at least once a week to 
discuss various interpretations of what they read 
displayed higher average reading proficiencies than 
students who were asked to do so less often. 
According to eighth- and twelfth-grade students' 
reports, these discussions were less frequent in 
1994 than in 1992. 



About This Report 

As the nation's report card in reading, this report 
provides a broad examination of students' reading 
achievement. In addition, specific aspects of students' 
reading performance and their experiences at home and 
school are reviewed in some depth. As such, this report 
provides a portrait of what students know and can do in 
reading, as well as the contexts in which they have 
developed their reading abilities. 



Chapter 1 presents an overview of the 1994 NAEP 
reading assessment — its content framework, design, 
and administration. Also included in Chapter 1 are 
example questions from the 1994 reading assessment 
and sample student responses. Chapter 2 provides 
overall average proficiency results for the nation, 
regions, subgroups of students, and jurisdictions 
participating in the Trial vState Assessment, Chapter 3 
describes students' reading performance in terms of the 
achievement levels. Chapter 4 focuses on cross-state 
comparisons of proficiency results from the state-by- 
state assessment at grade 4. Chapter 5 describes 
contextual factors related to students' reading 
achievement. Finally, Chapter 6 describes specific 
abilities demonstrated by students in the NAEP reading 
assessment and reports student performance when 
reading for different purposes. 
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CHAPTER 1 



NAEP's 1994 Assessment 
in Reading 

^^/ca/un>f //w (Of/Am// //ooAs\ 
— Thomas Jefferson 

The ability to read and understand is essential to each 
citizen's informed and full participation in a democratic 
society. That literacy is crucial to the proper working of 
a democracy was espoused early on in this country's 
history. In 1821, describing the knowledge to be gained 
from books, Thomas Jefferson spoke of "the security 
it gives to liberty, by enlightening the minds of 
its citizens."* 

Beyond its importance for ensuring an enlightened 
citizenry, reading is integral to a broad range of daily 
activities. Interpreting the meaning of current events, 
learning the skills necessary for workplace success, 
evaluating the ideas expressed in various publications, 
or finding enjoyment in a book or magazine are 
examples of how reading affects what we do and 
who we are. 

Because we value reading and recognize the major 
role it plays in much of what we do, it occupies an 
important place in the curriculum of our nation's 
schools. Learning to read is one of the primary goals for 
early elementar>» school students. Beyond early reading 
development, students continue to cultivate new and 
more effective reading processes and strategies 
throughout middle and secondary schools. 

The importance of reading as a lifelong activity 
underlies the need to monitor the progress of students' 
reading achievement. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) has fulfilled this need on a 
regular basis for more than a quarter of a century. In 
doing so, NAEP serves the vital function of reporting to 
educators, parents, policy makers, and the general 
public how well our students are achieving in the area 
of reading proficiency. 



Overview of the 1994 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 

As a project of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), NAEP collects valuable information 
about what students know and can do. Since being 
initiated by Congress in 1969, NAEP has carried out its 
federally supported mandate as the only ongoing 
national assessment of student achievement. Both 
public and private school students in grades 4, 8, and 12 
are regularly sampled and assessed in various subject 
areas — reading, history, geography, mathematics, and 
others. The assessments are based on content 
frameworks that are developed through a national 
consensus process involving teachers, curriculum 
experts, parents, and members of the general public. 
The content of the NAEP assessments attempts to 
maintain a balance between current instructional 
efforts, curriculum reform, research results, and 
desirable levels of achievement. 

The 1994 NAEP Reading Assessment was 
administered to national samples of fourth-, eighth-, 
and twelfth-grade students attending public and 
nonpublic schools, and to samples of fourth graders in 
the 44 jurisdictions that participated in the 1994 Trial 
State Assessment.2 Nearly 140,000 students were 
assessed in the national and jurisdiction samples. 
Students' reading performance is described on a 
proficiency scale ranging from 0 to 500, and in relation 
to three reading achievement levels: Basic, Prondent, 
^nd Advanced. The assessment results are reported 
based on the performance of students at each of the 
three grades and within specific subgroups of 
the population. 

This report describes the results of NAEP's 1994 
Reading Assessment, providing a portrait of reading 
achievement among the nation^s fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth graders. In addition, this report compares 
students' 1994 achievement with results from the 1992 
NAEP Reading Assessment. Making such a comparison 
is possible because both reading assessments share a 
common set of reading tasks and reflect the same 
reading framework. 
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Most of the jurisdictions that participated in the 
1994 Trial State Assessment also participated in 1992. 
making it possible to report trend results for those 
individual jurisdictions. However, the 1994 assessment 
included both public and nonpublic school samples, 
while only public schools were involved in 1992. 
Consequently, trend results for jurisdictions are 
reported only for public school students. 

Framework for the 

1992 and 1994 Assessments 

The NAEP Reading Framework^ provided the 
operational specifications as well as the theoretical basis 
for developing the 1992 and 1994 reading assessments. 
The framework was the result of a national consensus 
effort in which ideas were sought from hundreds of 
individuals involved and interested in reading education 
in this country. This effort was managed by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) under the 
direction of the National Assessment Governing Board 
(NAGB). 

Grounded in current theories of reading, the 
NAEP Reading Framework views reading as a dynamic, 
complex interaction between and among the reader, 
the text, and the context of the reading experience. 
Readers, for example, bring to the reading situation 
their prior knowledge and reading experiences, their 
familiarity with the topic, their reasons for reading, 
their specific skills and strategies, and their knowledge 
of text structure.^ 



The framework specified that the assessment ^ 
address three different purposes for reading: reading for 
literary experience, reading to gain information, and 
reading to perform a task. The latter was not assessed 
at grade 4. The framework also delineated four types of 
reading processes that characterize the ways in which 
readers interact with text and how they gain meaning . 
from what they read. These processes are referred to as 
'^reading stances." The purposes for reading, and the 
reading stances, are described in more detail in the 
following sections. 

Purposes for Reading 

Readers typically vary their approach depending on the 
type of text they are reading and their purpose for 
engaging in the activity.^ The reason one is reading and 
the type of experience that is anticipated may influence 
the comprehension process, the types of strategies that 
are employed, and the aspects of text meaning that are 
integrated with personal knowledge.^ Consequently, the 
purpose for reading associated with different types of 
texts and reading experiences may influence how and 
what a reader understands. 

The NAEP reading assessment measured three 
purposes for reading as identified in the framework. 
Students were given various types of texts to read that 
are typically associated with each of the three purposes. 
Their abilities to read and understand were evaluated in 
terms of a single purpose for each type of text. The 
purposes are described in Figure 1.1. 



inure U1 Reodinq Purposes 



Reodmg for LitetQry Ixperiehce 

Reading for literary experience entails the reading of various literary texts to enlarge our experience of human events and emotions, and to enhance both our appreciation of the world 
and how it is depicted through language. Literary texts used in the NAEP reading assessment included adventure stories, poetry, science fiction, and folktales. 

Reading to Gain Informafion 

When reading lo gain informalion, readers are usually focused on a specific lopic or poinl of reference. They are trying lo understand and retain lf,e lexl informalion. Informalive lexis 
used in Ihe NAEP reading assessmenl included science articles, primary and secondary hislorical sources, sedions of lexlbook chaplers, essays, and a speech. 

Reading to Perform a Task 

Reading lo perform a lask involves reading various types of maleriais for ihe purpose of applying ihe informalion or directions to complete a specific task. As ^ Jjf ^^^^^^^^^ 
on how fhey will actually use the information. The materials used to assess this purpose in the NAEP reading assessment included classified advertisements, directions for completing 
various projects, and a tax form. 




Reading Stances 

Within each purpose for reading, the NAEP reading 
assessment questions asked students to demonstrate 
their comprehension through various stances, or 
orientations, to the texts. These stances are not 
considered to be a hierarchy of reading skills; rather, 
they describe reading processes that all readers utilize at 
any level of reading development. Furthermore, it is not 
intended that the stances represent a sequential routine 
of reading abilities. The process of reading typically 
involves a variety of changing stances that the reader 
takes toward the text, with each stance contributing a 
somewhat different dimension to the reader's 
comprehension." The four stances are presented and 
described in Figure 1.2. 

Figure K2 Reading Stances 



The reading assessment questions were developed 
to reflect the four ways in which readers interact with 
text. The percentages of questions by stance within each 
reading purpose are displayed in Table 1.1. 



Initial Understanding 

preliminary consideration of the text as a whole 

Readers are asked to consider the whole text in demonstrating an overall 
understanding of its meaning and function. 

Developing an Interpretation 

discerning connections and relationships among ideos 

within the text 

Readers are asked to build upon their Initial impressions to develop a more 
thorough understanding of the text and the Interrelationship of Its parts. 

Personal Reflection and Response 
relating personal knowledge to text ideas 

Readers are asked to describe how ideas in the text confirm, contradict, or 
compare with prior knowledge and experiences. 

Critical Stance 

standing apart from the text to consider it objectively 

Readers are asked to consider how the text conveys informotion, expresses 
ideas or feelings, ond communicates a message. 



ItmleM 


Distribution of Questions 
by Reading Stances 








Reading StoiKes 


Grode 


Purpose 
for Reading 


Initlol 
Understanding I 
Developing an 
Interpretation 


Personal 
Response 


Critical 
Stance 


4 


Literary Experience 
Gain Information 
Perform a Task 
Total Assessment 


52% 
49% 


000/ 

27% 
25% 


33% 
20% 

27% 


8 


Literary Experience 
Gain Information 
Perform a Task 
Total Assessment 


41% 
56% 
53% 
50% 


26% 
21% 
11% 
20% 


34% 
23% 
36% 
30% 


12 


Literary Experience 
Gain Information 
Perform a Task 
Total Assessment 


44% 
44% 
52% 
46% 


20% 
27% 
5% 
19% 


37% 
29% 
42% 
35% 


* Reading to Perform a Task was not assessed at Grade 4. 

Percentages represent proportion of questions within purpose far reading subscale or within total 
grade-ievel assessments. 



The Reading Assessment Instruments 

The NAEP reading assessment is intended to provide 
useful information to a broad range of people. 
Therefore, it is imperative that the assessment reflect 
the perspectives and opinions about reading 
comprehension and its measurement currently held by 
educators and researchers. To that end. the assessment 
development process included an extensive series of 
reviews by reading and measurement experts, state 
officials, teachers, and reading researchers. All 
components of the assessment were evaluated for 
sensitivity concerns, curricular relevance, 
developmental appropriateness, and adherence to the 
framework and test specifications. In addition, the 
grade-level appropriateness of the reading material was 
determined through a nationwide review by teachers 
with corresponding grade-ievel experience. 
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Students were given reading materials that had been 
drawn from sources commonly available to students in 
and out of school. These materials were considered to be 
representative of typical reading experiences in that they 
were not written or abridged for the assessment. These 
were whole, intact stories, articles, and documents. 
Although presented to students in assessment booklets, 
they were reproduced to replicate as closely as possible 
their original format and presentation. 

In some cases, students were given mere than one 
passage at a time. With these reading activities, students 
were expected not only to demonstrate understanding of 
the individual texts, but also to integrate and synthesize 
ideas across the texts. 

Each assessed student was asked to complete either 
one 50-minute set or two 25-minute sets of reading 
passages and questions. The majority of students' 
response time was devoted to answering constructed- 
response questions about what they had read. With this 
type of question, as opposed to multiple-choice formats, 
students must write their own answer based on their 
considerations of the text. By doing so, students 
demor^trate their abilities to produce personal 
reactions, generate conclusions, describe 
interpretations, or support critical evaluations.** 

Across the three grades assessed — fourth, eighth, 
and twelfth — a total of 96 multiple-choice, 144 short 
constructed-response (scored using a two- or three-level 
scoring rubric), and 33 extended constructed-response 
(scored using a four-level scoring rubric) questions 
comprised the 1994 reading assessment. Many of these 
questions and their corresponding reading materials 
were administered at more than one grade to allow for 
across-grade comparisons. In terms of the amount of 
time students spent responding to these questions, the 
greatest emphasis was given to constructed-response 
questions. The proportion of response time students 
devoted to answering constructed-response questions 
was 63 percent at grade 4, 79 percent at grade 8, and 78 
percent at grade 12. (The contribution of different 
question types to the NAEP reading scale is discussed in 
Appendix A.) 



Description of School and 
StAent Samples 

As all NAEP assessments, the schools and students 
participating in the 1994 reading assessment were 
selected through stratified random sampling 
procedures. Approximately 26,000 fourth, eighth, and 
twelfth graders in 1,500 public and nonpublic schools 
across the country participated in the national 
assessment. Separate from the national sample, 
representative samples of fourth graders within each of 
the 44 participating jurisdictions were selected for the 
Trial State Assessment. For a typical jurisdiction, this 
involved approximately 2,250 students sampled from 
approximately 100 public and nonpublic schools. Thus, 
NAEP's Trial State Assessment Program in reading 
involved approximately 120,000 students. 

The national, regional, and jurisdictional results 
presented in this report are based on representative 
samples of students. Each selected school that 
participated in the assessment, and each student 
assessed, represents a portion of the population of 
interest. As a result, after adjusting for student and 
school nonresponses, the findings provided in this 
report pertain to all fourth, eighth, and twelfth graders 
in the nation and regions, and to all fourth ^graders in 
participating jurisdictions that met participation 
guidelines. 

In carrying out the 1994 Trial State Assessment, 
NCES established participation rate standards that 
jurisdictions were required to meet in order for their 
results to be reported, T\vo states, Idaho and Michigan, 
failed to meet the initial school participation rate of 70 
percent. In accordance with NCES guidelines, results 
for the fourth-grade public school students from these 
two states are not reported in this or any report of the 
1994 NAEP Reading Assessment, Another jurisdiction, 
Washington, D,C., withdrew from the Trial State 
Assessment Program after the data collection phase. 
Consequently, neither public nor nonpublic school 
student results for Washington, D.C., are presented. 



Additional standards were established that required 
the annotation of published results for jurisdictions 
whose sample participation rates were sufficiently low to 
raise concerns about the representativeness of their 
samples. In tables presenting state-level data, several 
jurisdictions are flagged to note the potential for 
nonresponse bias that may be associated with their 
school participation rates. (For a more detailed 
description of the sample and sampling procedures, 
see Appendix A.) 

Reporting the Reading 
Assessment Results 

The NAEP reading assessment provides a wealth of 
information on the reading abilities of the nation's 
fourth-, eighth^ and twelfth-grade students. To 
maximize the usefulness of these data to policy makers, 
educators, parents, and other interested parties, the 
NAEP results are presented as average scores on a 
reading proficiency scale and in terms of the proportion 
of students attaining NAEP reading achievement levels. 
Thus, NAEP results not only provide information about 
what students know and can do, but also indicate if 
their achievement meets expectations of what students 
should know and should be able to do. Furthermore, 
the descriptions of skills and abilities expected of 
students at each achievement level help make the 
reporting of assessment results more meaningful. 

Reading Proficiency Scale, Results of the NAEP reading 
assessment are summarized on a reading proficiency 
scale that ranges from 0 to 500. This scale makes it 
possible to report and compare students' reading 
proficiency for the nation and across jurisdictions 
participating in the Trial State Assessment Program. In 
addition to the composite scale representing overall 
reading proficiency, three separate subscales are 
reported corresponding to the three reading purposes 
described earlier. 



Responses to the 1994 NAEP Reading Assessment 
questions were analyzed to determine the percentages of 
students responding correctly to each multiple-choice 
question and the percentages of students responding in 
each of the score categories for constructed-response 
questions. Item response theory (IRT) methods were 
used to produce subscales that summarize results for 
each of the three purposes for reading. These subscales, 
which range from 0 to 500, are linked to their 
corresponding 1992 reading subscales through IRT 
equating procedures. 

An overall composite scale was developed by 
weighting the separate purposes for reading scales based 
on the relative importance of each purpose in the NAEP 
reading framework. The resulting scale, which is also 
linked to the 1992 reading scale, is the reporting metric 
used in Chapters 2, 4, 5, and 6 to present results. 
(Details of the scaling procedures are presented in the 
NAEP 1994 Technical Report and the NAEP 1994 Trial 
State Assessment Program Technical Report, ) 

The relative contribution of each reading purpose 
to the overall proficiency score is presented in Table 1.2. 
As displayed, the weighting of each reading purpose 
subscale changes from grade to grade to reflect the 
changing demands made of students as they mature. 



' Weighting of the Reading Purpose 
Subscales on the Composite Reading Scale 



Grod« 


Literary 


ToGdn 


To Perform 


ExperiMKt 


informotioii 


oTosk 


4 


55% 


45% 


not assessed 


8 


40% 


40% 


20% 


12 


35% 


45% 


20% 



Reading Achievement Levels. In addition to the NAEP 
proficiency scale, results are also reported using the 
reading achievement levels as authorized by the NAEP 
legislation and adopted by NAGB. The achievement 
levels are based on collective judgments, gathered from 
a broadly representative panel of teachers, education 
specialists, and members of the general public, about 
what students should know and be able to do relative to 
a body of content reflected in the NAEP assessment 
framework. For reporting purposes, the achievement 
level cut scores for each grade are placed on the NAEP 
reading proficiency scale resulting in four ranges: 
BasiCr Proficient Advanced, and the range below Basic. 
The definitions of the three achievement levels are ' 
presented below. 

Figure 1.3 Achievem ent Level Definitions 



Basic This level denotes partial master>' of 

prerequisite knowledge and skills that are 
fundamental for proficient work at each 
grade. 

Proficient This level represents solid academic 
performance for each grade assessed. 
Students reaching this level have 
demonstrated competency over 
H challenging subject matter, including 
subject-matter knowledge, application of 
such knowledge to real world situations, 
and analytical skills appropriate to the 
subject matter. 

Advanced This level signifies superior performance. 



It should be noted that the setting of achievement 
levels for the national assessment is relatively new and 
in transition. Some evaluations have concluded that the 
percentages of students at certain levels may be 
underestimated.-' On the other hand, critiques of those 
evaluations have found that such conclusions are not 
supported by the weight of the empirical evidence."* 



The student achievement levels in this J^eport have 
been developed carefully and responsibly, and have been 
subject to refinements and revisions in procedures as 
new technologies have become available. Upon 
reviewing the available information, the Commissioner 
of NCES has judged that the achievement levels are in a 
developmental status. However, the commissioner and 
the Governing Board also believe that the achievement 
levels are useful and valuable in reporting on the 
educational achievement of students in the United 
States. Results reported in terms of the reading 
achievement levels are presented in Chapter 3 of 
this report. 



Interpreting NAEP Results 

The average proficiencies and percentages presented in 
this report are estimates because they are based on 
samples rather than the entire population(s). As such, 
the results are subject to a measure of uncertainty, 
reflected in the standard errors of the estimates. These 
standard errors are presented in parentheses along with 
the estimated average proficiencies or percentages in 
tables throughout this report. 

The significant differences discussed in the 
following chapters take into account the standard errors 
associated with the estimates. The comparisons are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the 
magnitude of the difference between the group average 
proficiencies or percentages and the standard errors of 
those statistics. The report presents significant 
differences (1) among the estimates for the reporting 
subgroups in the 1994 assessment and (2) between 1992 
and 1994 results. Throughout this report, differences 
are defined as significant when they are significant from 
a statistical perspective. This means that observed 
differences are unlikely to be due to chance factors 
associated with sampling variability. All differences 
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reported are significant at the ,05 level with appropriate 
adjustments for multiple comparisons. The term 
"significant/' therefore, is not necessarily intended to 
imply judgment about the absolute magnitude or 
educational relevance of the differences. The term is 
intended to identify statistically dependable population 
differences as an aid in focusing subsequent dialogue 
among policymakers, educators, and the public. 

Cautions in Interpretations. The reader is cautioned 
against using the NAEP results reported herein to make 
simple or causal inferences related to subgroup 
membership, effectiveness of public and nonpublic 
schools, and state educational systems. For example, 
performance differences observed among racial/ethnic 
subgroups are almost certainly associated with a broad 
range of socioeconomic and educational factors not 
discussed in this report and possibly not addressed by 
the NAEP assessment program. Similarly, differences 
between public and nonpublic schools may be better 
understood after accounting for factors such as 
composition of the student body, parents' educational 
levels, and parental interest. Finally, differences in 
reading performance among states most likely reflect an 
interaction between the effectiveness of the educational 
programs within the state and the challenges posed by 
economic constraints and student demographic 
demands. 



Sample Assessment Questions and 
Student Responses 

Sample questions and responses from the 1994 NAEP 
Reading Assessment are presented on the following 
pages. Three questions were selected for each grade to 
exemplify the range of reading abilities demonstrated by 
students. Reflecting the types of questions on the 
assessment, a combination of multiple-choice, short 
constructed-response. and extended constructed- 
response questions are included. 

For each question, the reading purpose and reading 
stance being assessed are indicated. The stories or 
articles that were read by students before answering 
these questions appear in Appendix D along with 
additional sample questions and student responses. The 
correct answer is marked on the multiph-choice 
questions. For constructed-response questions, a 
summary of the scoring criteria used to rate students' 
answers is provided. Also, sample student responses 
have been reproduced from student assessment booklets 
to illustrate the typical answers that demonstrated at 
least adequate comprehension. The specific score 
assigned to each sample response is indicated. 

The tables in this section present two types of 
percentages for each sample question: (1) the overall 
percentage of students within a grade who answered 
successfully, and (2) the conditional percentage 
representing the percentage of students within a specific 
score range on the NAEP reading composite scale who 
answered successfully. The score ranges correspond to 
the three achievement level intervals — Basic. 
Proficient, diud Advanced. Conditional percentages for 
students within the Advanced dichkvement level interval 
are not presented, however, because of the small sample 
size. (Sample size criteria for reporting results are 
described in Appendix A.) 
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SampleOue^tions:^ 

and Student Responses r Gr^de 4 



Story: 

Hungry Spider and the Turtle 

''Hungry Spider and the Turtle'' is a West African folktale that humorously depicts hunger and 
hospitality through the actions and conversations of two very distinct characters. The ravenous and 
generous Turtle who is tricked out of a meal by the gluttonous and greedy Spider Cinds a way to turn 
'the tables and teach the Spider a lesson. 

Questions: ^ 



Who do you think would make a better friend, Spider or Turtle? Explain why. 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Personal Response 

Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable. 



Grade 4 

Overall Per contage 
"Acceptable" 


Percentoge "Acceptoble" within 
Achievement Level intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


Profkknf 
238-267* 


Advanced 
268 end obove* 


62(1.4) 


70 (2 J) 


80 (2.1) 





* KAEP Reading composite scale range. ** Sample slie insufficient to pet mil reliable estiiiiate. The standard errars af 
the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It can be sold with 95 percent certointy that far each population of 
interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 



Sample Response (score of 2): 



Acceptable responses (score of 2) indicated which character would make a better friend and 
provided appropriate evidence from the story in support of the selection. 
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Why did Spider Invite Turtle to share his food? 

A. To amuse himself 

B. To be kind and helpful 

C. To have company at dinner 
►D. To appear generous 

Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 



Grade 4 

Ovmll Percentage 
Correct 


Percentage Correct within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


Proficient 
238-267* 


Advanced 
268 and above* 


40(1.2) 


45 (2.4) 


73 (3.9) 





• HAEP Reading (ompwite Hole ronge. " Somple size Insufficient to permit relioble estimote. The jtoudord errors of 
the estimoted percentoges oppeor in porentheses. It con be soid with 95 percent tertolnty thot for eoch populotion of 
Interest, the volue for the whole population is wHhIn plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimate for the somple. 
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Think about Spider and Turtle in the story. Pick someone you know, have read 
about, or have seen in the movies or on television and explain how that person 
is like either Spider or Turtle. 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Personal Response 



Responses to this question were scored according to a four-level rubric as 
1) Unsatisfactory, 2) Partial, 3) Essential, or 4) Extensive. 



Grade 4 

Overall Percentage 
"Essentior or Bettei 


Percentage "Essential" or Better within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


Proficient 
238-267* 


Advanced 
268 and above* 


29(1.3) 


33 (2.8) 


54(3.0) 


** 



• HAtP Reoding (omposite scale range. " Somple size insuffidentto permit relioble estimote. llie stondard errors of 
tlie cslimoted percentages oppear in porentheses. It (on be said with 95 percent certainty that for each populotion of 
interest, ihe volue for the whole population t$ within plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimate for the somple. 



Sample response (score of 3): 



i n •\-\\o 








. We 


)^ <se\'lrr<h like Slider. 



























Responses scored Essential (score of 3) demonstrated adequate understanding of the character 
of Spider or Turtle by providing any story-supported character trait and relating or linking 
that trait to a fictional character or real-life person. 
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Sample response (score of 4): 
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Responses that reached the Extensive level (score of 4) demonstrated a full understanding of 
the character of Spider or Turtle. In their comparison to a fictional character or real-life 
person, these responses often discussed both characters and the interaction between them. 
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Sample Questions 

and Student Response! > Grade 8 



Informative Article: 

The Lost People of Mesa Verde 

"The Lost People of Mesa Verde" refers to the Anasazi Native Americans who lived peacefully for 
eight hundred years in Southwestern Colorado, and then disappeared. This informative article outlines 
their history, describes aspects of their ancient culture, and provides archeological and scientific 
explanations of their moves and disappearance. 

Questions: 

Which idea from the text about the Anasazi do the photographs support? 

►A» They were able to create many useful projects. 

B. Farming was probably their major source of food. 

C. Wood seems to have been their primary building material. 

D. Their life became much easier when they moved into the cliff dwellings. 

Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Critical Stance 



Grad$8 

Overoil Percentoge 
Correct 


Percentage Correct within 
Achievement Level intervals 


Bosk 
243-280* 


Proficient 
281-322* 


Advanced 
323 and above* 


70(1.0) 


75 (K8) 


88(1.6) 





' NAEP Reading (ompmite stale range. * * Sample size insuHitient to permit reliable estimate. The standard errors of 
the estimated percentages appear In parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of 
interest, the value for the whole population Is within plus or minus two standard errors of the estlmote for tlie sample. 



or 



Imagine that you are living with the people of Mesa Verde during the 1200's 
when they left the mesa. Some of your friends and neighbors do not want to 
leave the area. Based on information in the article^ what would you tell these 
people to convince them to leave? 



Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 

Responses to this question were scored according to a three-level rubric as 
1) Unsatisfactory, 2) Partial or 3) Complete. 



Graded 

Overall Percentoge 
''Complete'' 


Percentage "Complete" within 
Achievement Level Intervols 


Bask 
243-280* 


Proficient 
281-322* 


Advanced 
323 ond dbove* 


41 (1.3) 


43 (2.4) 


59 (3,4) 





• NAEP Reading (omposite swle range. ' * Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard errors of 
the estimated pertentcges appear in parentheses. It ton be said with 95 perten! tertalnty that for eoth population of 
interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 3): 



Responses rated as Complete (score of 3) used appropriate information from the text to 
convincingly argue one or more reasons for leaving the mesa. 
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The three moves made by the Anasazi are listed below. Explain the possible 
reasons that were suggested in the article for each move. 

• 500-1200 A.D. The Anasazi moved from the alcoves to the top of Mesa Verde. 

• 1200 A.D. The Anasazi moved back down into the alcoves in the cliffs. 

• 1300 A.D. The Anasazi left Mesa Verde. 

Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 

Responses to this question were scored according to a four-level rubric as 
1) Unsatisfactory. 2) Partial, 3) Essential, or 4) Extensive. 



Grade 8 

Overall Percentoje 
"Essenfiat" or Bettei 


Percentage ''Essentiar or Better within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
243-280* 


Proficient 
281-322* 


Ahtittced 
323 and above* 


25(1.2) 


22 (2.2) 


49 (4.1) 


** 



' NAEP Reading (ampasite scale range. " Sample size insuHUien! ta permit reliable estimate, llie slandatd errars af 
ihe estimated percentages cppear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent cerlointy that far each papulatian at 
interest, the value far the whale papulatian is within plus ar minus twa standard errars af the estlmote far the sample. 



Sample response (score of 3): 

500-1200 A.D,— -The Anasazi moved from the alcoves -to the top of Mesa Verde. 
^ -AlL.-nk :dL^ ^/^^^ rrf ^ .nr^ ^ T ^f, 



1200 A.D.— The Anasazi moved back dov^rn into the alcoves in the cliffs. 



^/n^fij — ^Af^^ , 



1300 A.D.— The Anasazi left Mesa Verde. 
1 — ^z\Lrr\ 



Essential comprehension (score of 3) was demonstrated in responses that identified a reason 
for each of the three moves by restating information from the article. 
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Sample response (score of 4): 

500-1200 A.p.— The Anasazi paoved from the alcoves to the top of Mesa Verde. 

' i(thf ^ M'^^- ^'^^^^ f^^^'^j ^f . '"^ ' 



1200 A D —The Anasazi moved back down into the alcoves in the cliffs 

Jl. y^^f <^^^^ — , — 

130a A.D.— The Anasazi left Mesa Verde. 

^a(? ^ ^ Ls^ h ^/'^Vy^-^ ^^^i^V 



dtr/^^^ ^ if) U ^ ^ ^ ^ p 

^jg// ^jtU.ffn. 



Responses reflecting Extensive comprehension (score of 4) went beyond simply restating 
information from the article to interpret that information and express how it related to the 
three moves. 



Sample Questions 

and Student Responses ^ Gralle 12 



story: 

The Flying Machine 

"The Flying Machine " tells the story of a difficult decision made by Emperor Yuan one day in the year 
400 AD. To protect the peace of his dominion from the possibility of future invasion, the Emperor 
must sacrifice the momentary beauty provided by an invention. This story considers the nature of 
progress and explores the themes of political and personal responsibility. 

Questions: 



Which group of words best helps you to understand the message of this stoiy? 

A. Strength, joy, humor 

B. Foolishness, anger, endurance 

C. Communication, friendship, honesty 
►D. Fear, frustration, bewilderment 

Reading Pui-pose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Initial Understanding 



Grade 12 

Overall Percentage 
Correct 


Percentoge Correct within 
Achievement Level Intervols 


Basic 
265-301* 


Profidetif 
302-345* 


Advanced 
346 ond above* 


62 (K2) 


65 (2.2) 


82 (2.4) 





AEP Reading composrie stole range. " Somple 5i2e insuffiden! io peftniJ rtliabit wJimate. The standard errors of 
estimated perceniop appear in parentheses. It (on bt said with 95 percent (ertointy thot for each populolion of 
>rest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus two slondard errors of the estimote for the sample 
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Some people could believe that "The only circumstance in which we are justified 
in taking the life of another person is in self-defense." Would the Emperor 
agree with this statement? Explain why or why not, using the information 
contained in the story. 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Personal Response 

Responses to this question were scored according to a four-level rubric as 
1) Unsatisfactory, 2) Partial. 3) Essential, or 4) Extensive. 



Grade 12 

Overall Percentage 
^Essentiar or Better 


Percentage "Essential" or Better within 
Achievement Level intervals 


Bask 
265-30r 


Proficient^ 
302-345* 


Advanced 
346 and above* 


38 (1.5) 


30 (3.6) 


72 (3.1) 





• HAEP Reoding totnposite scale ronge. * ' Somple size insuHitient to permit relloble estimote. The standard errars af 
,he estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that ar each P°P"I° "J 
interest the value for the whale papulatian is within plus ar minus two standard errors of the estimate tor tlie sample. 



Sample response (score of 3): 



Response rated Essential (score of 3) made explicit reference to some element of the story 
and demonstrated an understanding of the idea of justifiable killing in self-defense and of the 



character of the Emperor. 



Sample response (score of 4): 



farpg-i- vJnld. 



Responses rated as Extensive (score of 4) went beyond the confines of the story to consider the 
Emperor's character and actions within a larger context of ideas such as fear of progress or the 
misuse of knowledge. 
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What is the major conflict in the story? 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable. 



Grade 12 

Overall Percentoge 
''Aaeptoble" 


Percentage "Aaeptable" within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
265-30r 


Proficient 
302-345* 


Advanced 
346 and above* 


29 (1.7) 


25 (2.4) 


44 (3.3) 


♦* 



• Ui? Reoding composite stole ronge. " Somple size insufficient to permit relioble estimote. The stondord errors o 
the estimoted pertentoges oppeor in porentheses. It ton be soid with 95 pertent (erlointy thot for ewh populotion of 
interest, the volue for the whole populotion b within plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimote for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 2): 

% 

Acceptable responses (score of 2) identified a conflict in the story's action or interpreted the 
action to provide a more abstract conflict inherent to the story's theme. 
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TABLE 2.1 



Reading Proficiency Results 
for the Nation, Regions, 
and States 



Overview 

This chapter presents the overall reading proficiencies 
of students in grades 4, 8, and 12. Findings from the 
1992 and 1994 assessments in reading are presented for 
the nation, for regions of the country, and for selected 
subgroups of students. Results from the 1992 and 1994 
Trial State Assessment Programs at .-^rade 4 are also 
presented. The findings are summari.^ed on the 0 to 500 
NAEP composite reading proficiency scale. 

hi addition, the 1994 reading assessment data are 
explored in more depth by examining the interactions 
among Severn! major reporting variables. Average 
reading proficiency is examined for subgroups of 
students within various demographic populations. By 
doing so, it is possible to determine if general patterns 
of reading performance for certain groups of students 
are related to additional background characteristics. 

The differences reported between subgroups for the 
1994 assessment and between the 1992 and 1994 
assessments eire statistically significant at the .05 level. 
In interpreting these results^ the reader is reminded of 
the cautions described in Chapter 1 regarding simple or 
causal inferences. 



Average Reading Proficiency Results 
for the Nation and Regions 

Table 2.1 presents the average reading proficiencies of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade students across the 
nation, including those attending public and nonpublic 
schools. Results are presented for both the 1992 and 
1994 reading assessments. 



Average Reding Proficiency 
by Percentile 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 





Average 
Profideiicy 


10th 
Percentile 


25th 
Percentile 


50th 
Percentile 


75th 
Percentile 


90th 
Percentile 


Grade 4 

1992 
1994 


217(0.9) 
214(1.0) 


170(1.6) 
159(1.6)< 


194(1.0) 
189 (1.2)< 


219(1.2) 
219(1.1) 


242(1.0) 
243(1.1) 


261 (1.4) 
263 (1,5) 


Grade 8 

1992 
1994 


260(0.9) 
260(0.8) 


213(1.1) 
211(1.4) 


237 (1.1) 
236(1.1) 


262(0.9) 
262(0.7) 


285(1.0) 
286(1.1) 


305 (1.3) 
305(1.1) 


Grade 12 

1992 
1994 


292(0.6) 
287 (0.7)< 


249 (0.8) 
239 (0.9)< 


271 (0.8) 
264 (0.9)< 


294(0.8) 
290 (0.8)< 


315(0.6) 
313(0.9) 


333(0.8) 
332(1.3) 



< The volue for the 1994 ossessment wos significontly lower (> higher) thon the volue for 1 992 
of or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The stondord errors of the estimoted percentoges ond proficiencies oppeor in porentheses. It con 
be soid with 95 percent certointy ihot for eoch populotion of interest, the volue for the whole 
population is within plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimote for the somple. 

SOURCE: Notionol Center for Educotion Stotistics,Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress 
(NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments. 



In 1994 the average reading proficiency of 
students at grade 4 was 214. The bottom 10 
percent of the fourth graders scored at or below 
159 and the top 10 percent scored at or above 263. 
Average performance at grade 4 did not change 
significantly between the 1992 and 1994 reading 
assessments. 

At grade 8, the average proficiency in 1994 was 
260. The bottom 10 percent of the population 
scored at or below 211 and the top 10 percent 
scored at or above 305. The avemge reading score 
at this grade did not change significantly between 
the two assessments. 

In 1994, the average reading proficiency of 
students at grade 12 was 287. The bottom 10 
percent of the population scored at or below 239 
and the top 10 percent scored at or above 332. 
Average proficiency at grade 12 decreased 
significantly by 5 points between 1992 and 1994. 
The decline is concentrated among lower 
performing students — those in the 10th, 25th. 
and 50th percentiles. 
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TABLE 2.2 



Average Reading Proficiency by Region 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE t WnOM'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 



m 





Gr(Hi«4 


Grode 8 


Grade 12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Per tentags and 
ProfideiKy 


Percentage and 
Profiden<y 


Percentage and 
ProfKiency 


Notion 

Region 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 


217(0.9) 214(1.0) 

21(1.1) 23(0.9) 
222 (3.6) 215 (2.1) 

23 (1.0) 23 (1.1) 
213(2.3) 210(2.0) 

27 (0.5) 25 (0.7)< 
219(1.4) 220 (2.4) 

28(0.8) 29 (0.8) 
214(1.4) 212(2.0) 


260 (0.9) 260 (0.8) 

22 (0.7) 20 (0.8) 

263 (1.7) 265 (2.3) 

25 (0.5) 26 (1.0) 
254 (1.7) 252 (^7) 

25 (0.5) 24 (0.6) 

264 (2.2) 264 (1.7) 

28 (0.6) 30 (0.8) 
259 (1.2) 259 (1.2) 


292 (0.6) 287 (0.7)< 

24 (0.6) 20 (0.5)< 

294 (1.1) 288 (1.7)< 

23 (0.6) 23 (0.7) 
285 (1.1) 282 (1.2) 

26 (0.6) 27 (0.7) 

295 (1.1) 291 (1.2)< 

27 (0.8) 29 (0.8) 
294(1 5) 288(1.4)< 


DiHerences between regions may be portidly explained by other foctors not included in this table. 

< The volue for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) thon the value for 1 992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentoges and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certointy that for each populotion of interest, the value for the whole population is 

within plus or minus two stondard errors of the estimate far the sample. 

Due to rounding, the percentoges of students in the regions may not totol 1 00 percent. 

SOURCE* Notional Center for Educotion Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPI. 1 992 and 1 994 Reoding Assessments. 



Figure 2-1 Average Reading Proficiency by Grade and by Region — iSlAEP 1992 and 1994 




210 



1992 1994 



^^''''"tifffly 1) Mif^ ^992 



1992 1994 



'Significant decrease between 1992 and 1994 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPi. 
1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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In addition to examining results for the nation as a 
whole, findings are also presented for the four regions of 
the country: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and West. 
The composition of the regions is described in Appendix 
A. Table 2.2 and Figure 2.1 present regional results for 
all three grades. 

At grade 4, the average reading proficiency of 
students attending schools in the Central region was 
significantly higher than that of students in the 
Southeast region. At grades 8 and 12, students in the 
Southeast exhibited significantly lower average reading 
proficiencies than their counterparts in the other three 
regions of the country. In addition, the average reading 
proficiency of eighth-grade students attending schools 
in the Central region was significantly higher than that 
of students in the West. 

► The decline in average reading proficiency 
between 1992 and 1994 for twelfth-grade students 
was evident in three of the four regions of the 
country: the West (six points), the Northeast 

(six points), and the Central region (five points).^ 
In the Southeast, the 1994 average proficiency 
was not significantly different from 1992. 

► Other regional changes in reading proficiency 
between the two assessments for grades 4 and 8 
were not statistically significant, including the 
seven-point decline for fourth-grade students in 
the Northeast. 

Average Reading Proficiency Results 
for the States 

In addition to the national component of the 1992 and 
1994 NAEP reading assessments, state-by-state reading 
assessments were conducted at grade 4. Table 2.3 
presents the average reading proficiencies of fourth- 
grade public school students for each jurisdiction that 
participated in 1992 and 1994 NAEP Trial State 
Assessments. Overall, 44 jurisdictions participated in the 
1994 state-level assessment. However, two states. Idaho 
and Michigan, did not meet minimum school 
participation guidelines for public schools: therefore, 
their public school results are not presented in this 
report. Several other states failed to meet more 
stringent participation rate standards: results for these 
jurisdictions are included in the report but are properly 
noted in the relevant tables and appendices. Results for 
Washington, DC, are not contained in this report 
because this jurisdiction withdrew from the Trial State 
Assessment Program after the data collection phase. 
Therefore, Table 2.3 presents results for 41 participating 



TABLE 2.3 
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Average Grade 4 

Reading Proficiency 
NAEP Trial State Assessments in 



THE NATION'S 



REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 





1992 
Avero9« ProfldeiKy 


1994 
Average ProftdeiKy 


Nation 


215 (1.0) 


212 (1.1) 


Region 






Northeast 


220 (3.9) 


919 (991 


Southeast 


211 iis) 


908 (9 01 


Central 


218 (1.5) 


918 (971 


rreST 


212 (1.6) 


919 (9 91 


State 






Alabama 


207 (1.7) 


208 (1.5) 


Arizona 


209 (1.2) 


206 (1.9) 


Arkansos 


211 (1.2) 


209 (1.7) 


California 


202 (2.0) 


197 (1.8)< 


Colorado 


217 (1.1) 


213 (1.3) 


Connecticut 


222 (1.3) 


222 (1.6) 


Delawaret - 


213 (0.6) 


206 (1.1 )« 


Florida 


208 (1.2) 


205 (1.7) 


Georgia 


212 (1.5) 


207 (2.4) 


Hawaii 


203 (1.7) 


201 (1.7) 


Indiana 


221 (1.3) 


220 (1.3) 


Iowa 


225 (1.1) 


223 (1.3) 


Kentucky 


213 (1.3) 


212 (1.6) 


Louisiana 


204 (1.2) 


197 (1.3)« 


Matnet 


227 (1.1) 


228 (1.3) 


Maryland 


211 (1.6) 


210 (1.5) 


Massachusetts 


226 (0.9) 


223 (1.3) 


Minnesota 


221 (1.2) 


218 (1.4) 


Mississippi 


199 (1.3) 


202 (1.6) 


Missouri 


220 (1.2) 


217 (1.5) 


Montanaf 


— 


222 (1.4) 


Nebraskaft 


221 (1.1) 


220 (1.5) 


NewHampshireft 


228 (1.2) 


223 (1.5)< 


New Jerseyt 


223 (1.4) 


219 (1.2) 


New Mexico 


211 (1.5) 


205 (1.7)< 


NewYorkt 


215 (1.4) 


212 (1.4) 


North Carolina 


212 (].l) 


214 (1.5) 


North Dakota 


226 (1.1) 


225 (1.2) 


Ponnculunnln^ 

rcinoyivuiiiui 


991 fl ^1 


l\j il.o]< 


Rhode Islandf 


217 (1.8) 


220 (1.3) 


South Carolina 


210 (1.3) 


203 (1.4)« 


Tennesseef 


212 (1.4) 


213 (1.7) 


Texas 


213 (1.6) 


212 (1.9) 


Utah 


220 (1.1) 


217 (1.3) 


Virginia 


221 (1.4) 


213 (1.5)« 


Washington 




213 (1.5) 


West Virginia 


216 (1.3) 


213 (1.1) 


Wisconslnf 


224 (1.0) 


224 (1.1) 


Wyoming 


223 (1.1) 


221 (1.2) 


Other Jurisdictions 






DoDEA 




218 (0.9) 


Guam 


182 (1.4) 


181 (1.2) 


Oitfercn(es between stoles moy be porliolly exploined by other fodors not included in this toble. 

<.< The value for 1994 wos sijnifkontiv lower thon the volue lor 1992 at or obout th« 95 percent (erioiniy level 

These notolions indiwte stotisti(ol signifkonce from o multiple (omporison protedure bosed on 38 jurisdictions 

portKipalIno in both 1994 ond 1992. If lookino ol only one stote, < indicoles the volue lor 1994 wos significontly 

lower Ihon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 percent certointy level. Stotisticolly significont diHerences 

between 1994 ond 1992 lor the stote comporhon somples for thi notion ond regions ore not indicoled 

t Did not sollsfy one of the guidelines for Khool somple porticipotion rotes in 1 994 (see Appendix A) 

t Did not solisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipolion roles in 1 992 

The stondord errors of the tstimcted proficiencies oppeor in porenlheses It con be sold with 95 peicenl (ffiomly 

rhot lor eoch pepulotion of interest, the volue for the whole populotlorj is within plus or minus two s'ondord errors 

of the estimole for the somple. 

— JurisJiclion did not porlicipote m 1992 Triol Stote Assessment 
OoOEA Deportment of Defense Educolion Activity Oversees Schools 

SOURCE. Notionol Center lor Educotion Stotislics, Notlonol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP) 1992 ond 
1994 Reoding Assessmtnlj 
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jurisdictions. (Note that two states, Montana and 
Washington, and the Department of Defense Education 
Activity (DoDEA) Overseas Schools participated in the 
1994 assessment but not the 1992 assessment.) 

^ Most jurisdictions reflected the national results 
displaying no change in fourth graders' reading 
proficiency between 1992 and 1994. 
Approximately 20 percent of those jurisdictions 
that participated in both assessments did show 
significant decreases in average reading 
proficiency. 

The states that exhibited a significant decrease in 
average scores are indicated with a < or « notation 
next to the 1994 averages in Table 2.3. The difference 
between the two notations is explained in the footnote. 
(For detailed comparisons among the jurisJlctions, 
readers should refer to Chapter 4 of this report.) 

Average Reading Proficiency Results 
for Selected Groups 

This. section focuses on the national results for 
subgroups of students defined by race/ethnicity, gender, 
schools type of location, parents' education. Title I 
participation, and type of school. In addition, nonpublic 
school results are presented for jurisdictions that met 
minimum participation guidelines. The 1994 Trial State 
Assessment Program marked the first time that state- 
level data were collected for nonpublic schools (Catholic 
and other religious and private schools) as well as for 
public schools. State-level results by race/ethnicity, 
gender, schools type of location, parents' education, and 
Title I participation are presented in Appendix C. 



Cautions in Interpretations. The reader is cautioned 
against using these data to make simple or causal 
inferences about subgroup membership or about the 
effectiveness of Title I programs or public and nonpublic 
schools. Average performance differences between 
groups of students may be due in part to socioeconomic 
and home background factors. For example, differences 
observed among racial/ethnic subgroups are almost 
certainly associated with a broad range of 
socioeconomic and educational factors. Similarly, 
differences between public and nonpublic schools may 
be better understood after accounting for factors such 
as composition of the student body, parents' education 
levels, and parental involvement. Subgroup performance 
is explored in greater depth later in this chapter, but 
this report does not provide an exhaustive inquiry into 
the many and diverse factors that help to explain the 
average reading performance of any given subgroup 
of students. 

Race/Ethnicity. As part of the background questionnaire 
that was administered with the 1994 NAEP Reading 
Assessment, students were asked to indicate the racial/ 
ethnic subgroup that best describes them. The mutually 
exclusive categories were White. Black. Hispanic, Asian, 
Pacific Islander, and American Indian (including Alaskan 
Native). A similar question was asked of students 
participating in the 1992 reading assessment, although 
in that questionnaire the Asian and Pacific Islander 
categories were combined into a single re.sponse option. 
Thus, trends can be reported for White. Black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian students, but not for students 
identifying themselves as Asian or Pacific Islander. 

The 1992 and 1994 average reading proficiencies of 
students in various racial/ethnic subgroups are 
presented in Table 2.4. The 1994 assessment, like 
previous assessments, revealed substantial variation in 
average reading proficiency among the different racial/ 
ethnic subgroups. At all three grades, the average 
proficiencies of Asian and White students were 
significantly higher than those of Black and Hispanic 
students: they were also higher than those of American 
Indian students at grades 4 and 8. At grade 12. White 
students outperformed Asian students. 
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^ Consistent with the national and regional results, 
the average reading proficiencies of White, Black, 
and Hispanic students at grade 12 declined 
significantly between 1992 and 1994. 

^ At the other two grades, only fourth-grade 

Hispanic students exhibited a significant change 
(a 10 point decline) between the two assessments. 



The national racial/ethnic subgroup results are 
summarized in Figure 2.2. The gaps in the scale 
scores are intended to highlight specific points on the 
NAEP 0 to 500 scale, but they are not representative 
of significant differences among the values. The 
subgroups highlighted in blue exhibited a significant 
change (in all cases a decline) between 1992 and 1994. 
Complete results, including standard errors, are 
presented in Table 2.4. 



Average Reading Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 





Grade 4 


Grades 


Grade 12 




1992 


1994 


1992 




1994 


1992 




1994 




Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentage ond 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Profidency 


Nation 


217(0.9) 






214(1.0) 


260(0.9) 




260 (0.8) 


292 (0.6) 




287(0.7)< 


White 


71 (0.2) 
225(1.2) 






69 (0.2)< 
224 (1.3) 


70 (0.2) 
267 (1.2) 




70 (0.3) 
268 (1.0) 


72(0.4) 
298(0.6) 




73(0.3)> 
294(0.7)< 


Black 


16(0.1) 
193(1.6) 






15(0.2)< 
187(1.7) 


15(0.2) 
238 (1.6) 




15(0.2) 
-237 (1.7) 


15(0.4) 
273(1.4) 




13(0.3)< 
265 (1.6)< 


Hispanic 


9(0.1) 
201 (2.1) 






12(0.2)> 
191 (2.6)< 


10(0.2) 
241 (1.4) 




11 (0.2) 
240 (1.4) 


9(0.4) 
278(2.3) 




8(0.3) 
270(1.5)< 


Asian 








2(0.2) 
232 (5.5) 






2 (0.2) 
273 (2.6) 






3(0.3) 
280(2.8) 


Pacific Islander 








1(0.1) 
219(5.0) 






1 (0.4) 
259 (7.4)! 






1 (0.3) 
280(3.9)! 


American Indian 


2(0.2) 
207 (4.6) 






2(0.2) 
201 (3.4) 


1 (0.2) 
251 (37) 




1 (0.2) 
251 (4.2) 


0(0.1) 




1 (0.4) 
275 (5.3)1 



miieieiKg) uemccii yiuup) muy DB pDniDiiy expioinea Dy oTner iQCTors nor inciuaea in tnis table. 

— Due to signif iconf changes in wording of the race/ethnicity question between the 1 992 and 1 994 ossessments, the 1 992 results for Asion and Pocific Islander students ore not comparable to 1 994 results. 
I Interpret with coution ony comparisons involving this statistic. The noture of the sample does not allow for accurate delerininotion of the voriobllity of this volue. 

The stondord errors of the estimoted percentoges ond proficiencies oppeor in porenlheses. It con be said with 95 percent certointy thot for each populotion of interest, the value for the whole population is 
within plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimate for the sample. 

< The votue foi the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) then the volue for 1 992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 

Sample size is insufficient to permit o relioble estimate. 
Percentoges may not total 1 00 percent due to rounding or, in the cose of the race/ethnlclty vorioble, becouse some students cotegorlzed themselves as "other". 
SOURCE: Notionol Center for Education Statistics, Notlonol Assessment of Educotional Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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FIGURE 2.2 



Summary of Average Reading Proficiency Results by Race/Ethnicity 



Grade 4 




1992 




1994 




232 


Asian 


VVM lie 


225 






224 


White 




219 


Pacific Islander 


NATION 


217 






214 


NATION 


American Indian 


207 




Hispanic 


201 


American Indian 


Black 


193 






191 


Hispanic 




187 


! Black 
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Asian and White eighth graders exhibited B 
significantly higher average reading 
proficiencies than American Indian, Hispanic, 
and Black students in 1994, 



No significant changes were observed ► 
between the 1992 and 1994 assessments 
for any of the racial/ethnic subgroups at 
grade 8. 



Grade 12 




1992 




1994 


White 


298 






294 


White 


NATION 


292 






287 


NATION 




280 


Pacific Islander, Asian 


Hispanic 


278 






275 


American Indian 


Black 


273 






270 


Hispanic 




265 


Black 



At grade 4, Asian and White students 
outperformed American Indian, Hispanic, 
and Black students in 1994, 



The average proficiency of Hispanic fourth- 
graders decreased significantly between 
1992 and 1994, No other significant changes 
were observed among the racial/ethnic 
groups at grade 4. 



Grade 8 




1992 




1994 




273 


Asian 




268 


White 


White 


267 




NATION 


260 


NATION, 




259 


Pacific Islander 


American Indian 


251 


American Indian 


Hispanic 


241 






240 


Hispanic 


Black 


238 






237 


Black 



In the 1994 assessment. White students at 
grade 12 performed significantly better than 
Asian, Black, and Hispanic students. Asian 
students exhibited significantly higher 
average proficiencies than Hispanic and 
Black students. 



As with the nation, the performance of most 
racial/ethnic subgroups at grade 12 declined 
significantly between the 1992 and 1994 
assessments. 



ERLC 



Gender. Table 2.5 presents the average reading 
proficiencies of male and female students in grades 
4, 8, and 12. At all three grades, female students had 
significantly higher average reading proficiencies than 
male students. Specifically, the differences in average 
proficiency between the two groups were 10 points 
at grade 4, 15 points at grade 8, and 14 points at grade 
12. (See endnote 1.) Similar gender differences in 
reading proficiency were also observed in the 1992 
assessment.- 



The overall decline in reading proficiency at 
grade 12 between 1992 and 1994 was reflected 
in the proficiency estimates of both male and 
female students. 

► At the two lower grades, neither male or female 
students showed a significant change in 
performance over the two year period. 





Average Reading Proficiency by Gender repSrtIS 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 ^^^^ 

1992 V' 
1994 




Grade 4 


Grades 


Grade 12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Percentage and 
Proftdency 


Percentoge and 
Profidency 


Percentage and 
Profideficy 


Nation 

Male 

Female 


217(0.9) 214(1.0) 

51 (0.6) 51 (0.7) 
213 (1.2) 209 (1.3) 

49 (0.6) 49(0.7) 
221 (1.0) 220 (1.1) 


260(0.9) 260(0.8) 

51(0.7) 50(0.6) 
254(1.1) 252 (1.0) 

49 (0.7) 50(0.6) 
267 (1.0) 267(1.0) 


292(0.6) 287(0.7)< 

49 (0.6) 50(0.8) 
287 (0.7) 280(0.8)< 

51(0.6) 50(0.8) 
297(0.7) 294(0.8)< 


OiWeremes between the two groups moy be portiolly explained by other factors not included in this table. 

< The value for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) tharr the value for 1 992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentaijes and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be sold with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population is 
withm plus or mmus two standard errors of the estimate for the somple. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Educotlon Stotistics, Notional Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reading Assessments. 



Type of Location. Each participating school in the 1994 
reading assessment was classified according to its type 
of location. The three categories of location — Central 
City, Urban Fringe/Large Town, and Rural/Small Town 
— are based on Census Bureau definitions of 
metropolitan statistical areas, population size, 
and density. These classifications are based solely on 
geographic characteristics. (The type of location 
classifications are described in Appendix A.) Table 2.6 
presents results for all three grades by type of location. 

In 1994, differences among the three types of 
locations vvere most evident at grade 4. Students 
attending schools in Urban Fringe/Large Town areas 
outperformed their counterparts in Central City and 
Rural/Small Town schools. Fourth graders in Rural/ 
Small Town schools exhibited a higher average reading 
proficiency than those in Central City schools. At grade 
8. students attending schools in Urban Fringe/Large 
Town areas outperformed students attending schools in 
Central City areas. However, the average reading 
proficiency of eighth graders in Rural/Small Town 
schools was not significantly different from the average 
of students in either Urban Fringe/Large Town or 
Central City schools. Finally, at grade 12, no significant 
differences in average reading performance were 
found among any of the three types of locations in 1994. 



^ Between 1992 and 1994, the only significant 
changes in r^^ading performance observed were at 
grade 12. For students attending schools in Urban 
Fringe/Large Town and Rural/Small Town areas, 
average proficiencies declined significantly. There 
was no significant change for students attending 
Central City schools. 

^ At grades 4 and 8, no changes across assessments 
by type of location were found to be significant. 

Parents Level of Education. As part of the student 
background questionnaire, students were asked to 
report on the education level of their parents or 
guardians. The four levels were: 

• Did not finish high school 

• Graduated from high school 

• Some education after high school 

• Graduated from college 

The parental education variable reported in this section 
is the highest level reported by students for either 
parent. Students could also respond "I don't know.'' 



TABLE 2.6 



Nation 

Central City 

Urban Fringe/Large Town 
Rural/Small Town 



THE NATION S 

Average Reading Profkiency by Type of Location "'Jard ^ 
Grades4, 8,and 12 Jgg4^ 


Grode 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1992 1 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Proficijncy 


217(0.9) 214(1.0) 

32 (2.6) 35 (2.0) 
210(1.3) 207 (2.1) 

42(3.2) 43(2.3) 
221 (1.9) 221 (1.8) 

26(2.3) 21(2.2) 
218(2.4) 214(1.8) 


260 (0,9) 260(0.8) 

33 (2.6) 34 (2.2) 
253 (1.6) 257 (1.6) 

44 (3.3) 40(2.6) 
265 (1.3) 262 (1.2) 

24 (2.5) 26 (2.0) 

261 (2.4) 259 (1./) 


292 (0.6! 287 (0.7)< 

31(2.3) 31(2.1) 

290 (1.5) 288 (1.1) 

44 (2.7) 42 (2.6) 
294 (0.9) 289 (!.])< 

25 (1.6) 26 (1.9) 

291 (1.4) 285 (1.4)< 



Differences between types of locolion moy be portiolly exploined by olhei fottots not included in this loble. 
< The volue for the 1994 ossessmentwossignificontly lower (>liighet)lhon the volue for 1992 01 oiobout the 95 percent confidence level ,,,,,, ,, • 

Ihe stondord errors of the estir^nled percenloges ond proficiencies oppeor in porentheses. It con be soid with 95 percent certointy thot fo, each popolotion of interest, the volue fo, the whole populotion ,s 
within plus or minus two stondord errors of the estimote for the somple. 
Due to rounding, the percentoges of students in the subgroup moy not total 100 percent. 

SOURCt: Notionol Center for Educotion Stotistics, Holionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (HAEP) 199? ond 199^ Rending Assessments 
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It should be noted that approximately one-third of 
fourth graders and almost one in ten eighth graders 
reported not knowing the education level of either 
of their parents. Furthermore, some researchers have 
questioned the accuracy of student-reported data.-^ 
Despite these limitations, numerous NAP^P assessments 
have found that increasing levels of parents' education 
are associated with higher average reading proficiencies. 
In fact, in 1994 as in the 1992 reading assessment, the 
average reading scores of students who reported that at 
least one parent had graduated from college were more 
than 30 points higher than those of students who 
reported that neither parent had graduated from high 
school.^ 

Table 2.7 and Figure 2.3 present the 1994 reading 
assessment results by parents' education level. In 
comparing the performance of students at all three 
grades who knew their parents' education level, those 
with at least one parent who had graduated from college 
or completed some education after high school 
displayed higher average reading proficiencies than did 
students who reported lower levels of parents' 



education. Furthermore, at all three grades, students 
who reported that neither parent finished high school 
had lower average proficiencies than those with at least 
one parent who graduated from high school. 



Figure 2.3 Average Reading Proficiency by 
Porents' Highest Education Level 
Grodes 4, 8, ond 12 
1994 Reoding Assessment 
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TABLE 27 



Nation 

Parents' Education Level 
Graduated College 

Some Education aher High School 

Graduated High School 

Did Not Finish High School 

I Don't Know 



Average Reading Proficiency by Parents' Highest Education level 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



Grode 4 



1992 



1994 



Percentoge and 
Proficiency 



217(0.9) 

39(1.1) 
225 (1.4) 

9(0.5) 
223 (2.1) 

12(0.6) 
212(1.7) 

4 (0.4) 
198 (2.6) 

36(1.0) 
210(1.2) 



214(1.0) 

42(0.9) 
224 (1.2) 

8(0.5) 
223 (2.0) 

13(0.5) 
207(1.8) 

4(0.3) 
188(3.4) 

34 (0.8) 
206(1.3) 



Grade 8 



1992 



1994 



Percentoge ond 
Proflciency 



260(0.9) 

41(1.2) 
271(1.0) 

19(0.5) 
265 (1.1) 

24 (0.8) 
251(1.4) 

8(0.5) 
243 (1.4) 

8(0.4) 
238 (2.0) 



260(0.8) 

430.1) 
270 (0.9) 

20(0.5) 
266 (1.3) 

22(0.8) 
252(1.2) 

7(0.4) 
238 (1.9) 

9(0.4) 
238(1.6) 
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Grade 12 



1992 



1994 



Percentoge ond 
Profidency 



292 (0.6) 

41 (0.9) 
301 (0.8) 

27(0.6) 
294 (0.8) 

22(0.5) 
283 (0.8) 

8(0.4) 
275 (1.4) 

2(0.2) 
258(2.8) 



287 (0.7)< 

44(1.0) 
298(1.0)< 

26 (0.7) 
289 (1.0)< 

21 (0.7) 
277 (1.3)< 

7(0.4) 
266 (1.5)< 

3 (0.2) 
248(2.7)< 



Differences between the groups may be partially explained by other factors nol included in ihis table. 
The value for the 1994 rissessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level 

lihlSl ZslSSi^ " " """'"•^ «' whole 

Due to rounding, the percentages of students in the subgroup may not totnl 100 peicent 

SOURCF- Notionol (enter for Educotian Slolistics. Nolionol Assessment of Educnlionol Progress (flAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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Once again, a drop in reading proficiency at grade 
12 is evident, to varying degrees, regardless of parents' 
education level. 

^ For all parent education levels (and for students 
who reported they did not know either parents* 
education level), the average reading proficiency 
of twelfth graders declined significantly between 
1992 and 1994. 

For grades 4 and 8, the differences between 1992 
and 1994 estimates, including the lO-point 
decrease found for fourth-grade students who 
reported that their parents did not finish high 
school, were not statistically significant for any of 
the parents* education levels. 

Title I Participation, Staff members at each school that 
took part in the 1994 reading assessment were asked to 
identify which of the assessed students participated in 
Title I programs or received services funded by Title I 
grants.^ The Title I legislation provides funds to state and 
local educational agencies to support programs aimed at 
assisting disadvantaged students (those who are failing 
or at risk of failing) in low income communities. The 
1994 NAEP assessment marks the first time this 
information was collected at the student 
level. In prior assessments, principals or other school 
administrators were asked to report the percentage 
of students in their schools who received Title I services. 
Therefore, no trend results are available. 

Table 2.8 presents the reading assessment results for 
students who received Title I services and for those who 
did not. As stated earlier, differences in performance 
between these participants and nonparticipants should 
not be viewed as evidence of the success or failure 
of Title I programs. Title I services are intended for 
students who typically score poorly on assessments. 



As can be seen from the 1994 results, the percentage 
of students receiving Title I services is greatest in the 
elementary grades (14 percent at grade 4) and decreases 
as students progress through middle school (6 percent 
at grade 8) and high school (2 percent at grade 12). At 
all three grades, the average reading proficiency of 
students participating in Title I programs was 
significantly lower than that of nonparticipating 
students. The difference between participating and 
nonparticipating students is larger among fourth-grade 
students (45 scale points) than among eighth- and 
twelfth-grade students (32 scale points). 



TABLE 2.8 



Average Reading Proficiency 
by Title i Participation 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 
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1992 
1994 



m 





Grode 4 


Grades 


Grade 12 




1994 


1994 


1994 




Percentage ond 
Profictency 


Percentage and 
ProfKteiKy 


Percentage and 
Profidency 


Nation 


214(1.0) 


260(0.8) 


287 (0.7) 


Title 1 








Participating 


14(1.2) 
175(2.3) 


6(0.8) 
220(2.1) 


2(0.7) 
256 (2.6)1 


Nonparticipating 


86(1.2) 
220(1.1) 


94 (0.8) 
262 (0.9) 


98(0.7) 
288(0.7) 



Differences between tfie two groups may be partially explained by other factors not included in 
the table. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It 
can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the 
whole population is within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 
I Interpret with caution any comparisons involving this statistic. The nature of the sample does 
not allow for accurate determination of the variability ol this value. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Stotistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP),1994 Reading Assessment. 




Type of School NAEP collects data on students in public 
and nonpublic schools, including Catholic, other 
religious, and private institutions. Past assessments 
have reported significant differences in the performance 
of students attending public and nonpublic schools.^ As 
displayed in Table 2.9, students attending nonpublic 
schools in 1994 outperformed those in public schools 
by 19 points at grade 4, 22 points at grade 8, and 15 
points at grade 12. 

^ The overall decline in twelfth-grade reading 
proficiency between 1992 and 1994 was reflected 
in the results for both public and nonpublic 
school students. 

► At grades 4 and 8» no statistically significant 
changes in average reading performance from 
1992 to 1994 were observed for either school type. 



Public and Nonpublic School Results 
for the States 

The 1994 Trial State Assessment Program marked 
the first time that NAEP collected state-level data in 
nonpublic schools. To assure that the reporting of these 
results met the same high standards as the reporting of 
results for public school students, the school and 
student participation guidelines set for public schools 
were also applied to nonpublic schools. Many states had 
difficulty recruiting nonpublic schools due to state 
legislation prohibiting contact between state education 
officials and nonpublic schools or because of the 
decentralized nature of such schools. Therefore, of the 
44 jurisdictions that participated in the 1994 Trial State 
Assessment Program, only 24 met the school 
participation rate guidelines required to report 
nonpublic school results.^ 



TABIE2.9 



Average Reading Proficiency by Type of School 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
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1992 
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Grade 4 


Grades 


Grode12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Percentage ond 
Proficiency 


Percentoge and 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Nation 

Type of School 

Public Schools 

Nonpublic Schools 
Catholic Schools 
Other Nonpublic Schools 


217(0.9) 214(1.0) 

88 (1.3) 90(0.9) 
215(1.0) 212(1.1) 

11(1.0) 10(0.9) 
232(1.7) 231 (2.5) 

8(0.8) 7(0.8) 
229 (2.2) 229 (3.3) 

4(0.7) 4(0.6) 
238 (2.9)1 234(3.7) 


260(0.9) 260 (0.8) 

89(0.8) 89(1.0) 
258(1.0) 257 (0.8) 

11(0.8) 11(1.0) 
278(2.0) 279 (1.4) 

6(0.6) 7(0.6) 
275(1.9) 279 (1.3) 

4(0.8) 4(0.7) 
283(3.0) 280 (2.4) 


292(0.6) 287(0.7)< 

87 (1.2) 89 (1.1) 
290 (0.7) 286 (0.7)< 

13(1.2) 10(1.0) 
308(1.3) 301 (1.9)< 

9(1.2) 6(0.9) 
307 (1.5) 298(2.4)< 

4(0.7) 4(0.6) 
308(2.9) 307 (2.2) 


Differences between the types of schools may be porliolly explained by other f odors not included in this table. 





' — r — " a "u'w'c wi mc >uiiipic uuc^ iiui oiiow lOF accuroTB oerermmanon or ine variaDiKty ot this value. 

< The value for ihe 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at or about ihe 95 percent confidence level 

!.h:Slrnl! iSrefZft ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ' " " ^^""^ »' i"--- w^ole pcpulCion is 

SOURCE: Notionol Ceiiler for Education Slolistits, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments. 
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Table 2.10 presents the public and nonpublic school 
results for.these 24 jurisdictions as well as results for 
the public and nonpublic school samples combined. 
(Note that for one state, Idaho, the combined public and 
nonpublic school results are not presented since the 
public school sample for this state failed to meet 
minimum participation requirements.) Figure 2.4 
compares the reading assessment results for public and 
nonpublic schools in the 23 jurisdictions where such 
comparisons are possible. 

As was the case for the national results at grade 4, 
students attending nonpublic schools outperformed 
their counterparts in public schools in 16 of the 23 
jurisdictions. When comparing the average performance 



of public and nonpublic school students, it is important 
to note the sample sizes of students in nonpublic 
schools are relatively small compared to the public 
school samples. As a result, the nonpublic school 
average proficiency estimates are subject to increased 
uncertainty and larger standard errors. The analyses 
presented in Figure 2.4, as well as the differences 
discussed above, consider the standard error of the 
difference between the two estimates. 

The question "How did students attending 
nonpublic schools perform in the 1994 reading 
assessment in comparison to students attending public 
schools in a particular state?" can be answered by 
examining the findings presented in Figure 2.4. 



Average Reading Proficiency 
Grade 4 

1994 Trial State Assessment in Reading 
Public Schools, Nonpublic Schools, and Combined 
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1992 
1994 
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Nation 
Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 
State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado^ 
Cannecticutt 
Delaware^ 
Georgia^ 
Howaiit 
Idaho 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky! 
lauistanat 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Minnesata 
Missouri 
New Jerseyt 
New Mexica 
North Dakota 
Pennsylvaniatt 
Rhode Islandt 
Virginia^ 
West Virginia 
Other Jurisdiction 
Guam 



Public Schools 



93(1.2) 
95(0.9) 
94(1.5) 
89(1.0) 
82(1.4) 
93 (0.9) 
88 (0.9) 
96(0.4) 
93(1.0) 
88 (2.0) 
90(1.2) 
84(1.0) 
97 (0.8) 

90 (0.8) 
88 (0.8) 
88(1.2) 
86(1.2) 

91 (2.3) 
90(1.8) 
83(1.3) 
88(1.2) 
94(1.1) 
95(0.9) 

85(0.2) 



Proficiency 



212(1.1) 

212(2.2) 

208 (2.0) 
218(2.7) 
212(2.2) 

208(1.5) 

209 (1.7) 
213(1.3) 

222 (1.6) 
206(1.1) 
207 (2.4) 
201(1.7) 

220(1.3) 

223 (1.3) 
212(1.6) 
197(1.3) 
228(1.3) 
223(1.3) 
218(1.4) 
217(1.5) 
219(1.2) 
205 (1.7) 
225 (1.2) 
215(1.6) 
220(1.3) 
213(1.5) 
213(1.1) 

181(1.2) 



Nonpublic Schools 



Percentage 



6(1.4) 
5(0.9) 
6(1.5) 
11(1.0) 
18(1.4) 
7(0.9) 
12(0.9) 
4(0.4) 
7(1.0) 
12(2.0) 
8(1.4) 
16(1.0) 
3(0.8) 
10(0.8) . 
12(0.8) 
12(1.2) 
14(1.2) 
3(0.8) 
6(0.8) 
17(1.3) 
12(1.2) 
5(1.2) 
5(0.9) 

15(0.2) 



Proficiency 



231 (2.5) 

233(5.4) 
236(5.8) 
230(3.0) 
223(6.2) 

237 (6.5)! 
235 (3.2) 
239 (3.7)! 
228(3.4) 

233 (3.8) 

234 (5.3) 
234(3.8) 
218(9.9) 
234(4.1) 
232 (4.2) 

237 (3.3) 

227 (3.6) 
238(5.8)! 
238(4.9) 

234 (2.6) 

238 (3.6) 
231 (4.4) 

228 (6.9)! 
238 (3.3) 

228 (4.8) 

229 (3.6) 
240(7.4)! 

235 (3.0) 

213(2.3) 



Public/Nonpublic Schools Combined 



Profidency 



214(1.0) 

215(2.1) 
210(2.0) 
220(2.4) 
212(2.0) 

210(1.6) 
210(1.6) 
215(1.3) 
223 (1.5) 
211(1.2) 
209(2.3) 
205(1.7) 

221(1.3) 

224(1.3) 

213(1.5) 

202(1.4) 

229 (1.3) 

225 (1.3) 

220(1.3) 

219(1.5) 

221 (1.3) 

203 (2.2) 

224 (1.4) 

217(1.6) 

221 (1.2) 

215(1.5) 

214(1.0) 



186(1.0) 



t Did not satisfy one of Ihe guidelines for public school sample participation rates in 1994 (see Appendix A). 
\ Did not satisfy one of the guidelines lor nonpublic school sample participation rales in 1994 (see Appendix A). 

— Did not meet minimum participation requirements for public schools. n t l- \ 

t Interpret with caution any comparisons involving this statistic. The noture of the sample does not allow for accord . , , l u i i . ■ 

The stondard errors of the estimated percentages and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that lor each populotion ol interest, the volue loc the whole population .s 
within plus or minus two standard errors ol the estimate for the sample. 

SOURCE: National Center for Educotion Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment. , 



As an example of how to read Figure 2.4, examine the 
average proficiencies of public and nonpublic school 
fourth graders in the states of North Dakota and 
Pennsylvania. For North Dakota, the confidence 
band representing the difference in average reading 
proficiencies between students in public and nonpublic 
schools is completely on the "Higher for Nonpublic" 
side of the dashed line. Thus, it can be said that in North 



Dakota fourth-grade students in nonpublic schools 
demonstrated higher average reading proficiency than 
their public school counterparts. For Pennsylvania, 
however, the confidence band crosses the dashed line 
(representing no difference). Consequently, the results 
indicate that there was no significant difference between 
the average proficiencies of Pennsylvania fourth graders 
attending public and nonpublic schools. 
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Comparison of Average Reading Proficiency 
for Public and Nonpublic Schools Grade 4 
1994 Trial State Assessment in Reading 
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This figure presents average reading proficiencies for the 23 jurisdictions in which comparisons between students 
attending public and nonpublic schools are possible. The graphic to the right of the two averages illustrates confidence 
bands th^Umth 95 percent certainty, capture the true difference in average reading scores between the two types t)f 
schools within the state or jurisdiction. If the confidence band is completely on the "Higher for Nonpublic" or "Higher for 
Public side of the dashed line, the difference between the two averages is significant. Therefore, it is correct to say that 
students from one type of school performed better or worse than the other on the NAEP reading assessment. However if 
the confidence band crosses the dashed line (representing no difference), the average proficiencies of public and nonpublic 
school fourth graders are not significantly different. In the seven states with blue confidence bands, there was no 
significant difference m the performance of students attending public and nonpublic schools 
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213 

181 
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231 

237 
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Diff ereiKes Between PubrK and Nonpublic Averoge Reoding Profklendes 

T , 1 H^hwfQfHonpublk , , , , , HioheifofPublit 



* Only jurisdictions with reportoble public ond nonpublic results ore presented 
t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines lor public school somple porlicipotion rotes in 1994 {see Appendix A). 

♦ Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines (or nonpublic school somple porticipotion rotes in 1 994 (see Appendix A). 

cnilll?u t?"'"'! between public ond nonpublic overoge proficiencies with coution. The noture of the somple does not oilow for occurote determinot.on of the vor.obility of the difference 
SOURa: Nofonol Center for Educotion Stotistics> Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (HAEP)> 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments. 
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As displayed in Figure 2.4, in 16 of the 23 
jurisdictions for v;hich comparisons are possible, the 
confidence band representing the difference between the 
two types of schools is completely on the "Higher for 
Nonpublic" side of the dashed line, indicating that 
students attending nonpublic schools had significantly 
higher average reading proficiency than students 
attending the public schools in those states. For seven 
states — Connecticut. Iowa, Maine. Massachusetts, New- 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island ~ there was no 
significant difference between the average proficiency 
of nonpublic and public school students. 

An In-Depth Look at Selected 
Background Characteristics 

One way to take a closer look at the performance of 
students within selected demographic populations 
is to see if the magnitude of the differences between 
groups of students varies when other background 
characteristics are also taken into account. This section 
presents reading proficiency results for subgroups of 
students within various demographic populations. Four 
specific background characteristics are explored with 
these analyses: gender, race/ethnicity, parents' highest 
level of education, and type of school. 

The first two student characteristics examined are 
gender and race/ethnicity. As reported earlier in this 
chapter, female students, on average, consistently 
outperformed their male counterparts in all three 
grades assessed. Also at all grades. White students 
displayed higher average reading proficiency than 
Black or Hispanic students. (Asian, Pacific Islander, 
and American Indian students are not included in this 
analysis because of insufficient sample sizes.) One 
question that might be asked, however, is whether or 
not female students displayed higher reading proficiency 
than male students regardless of race/ethnicity. Further, 
was the difference in performance between male and 
female students larger in some racial/ethnic subgroups 
than in others? 

Table 2.11 presents results of analyses carried out to 
answer these questions. Average proficiencies of male 
and female students and the differences between these 
proficiencies are presented separately for three racial/ 
ethnic subgroups. As displayed in the table, female 
students in each grade had higher average proficiencies 
than male students across all three racial/ethnic 
subgroups examined. A comparison of the magnitude of 
the proficiency differences between male and female 



TABir2}l1 



Average Reading Proficiency 
of Mole ond Female Students 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 
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1992 
1994 





White 


Blod 


Hispank 


Grade 4 








Female 


229(13) 


194(2.3) 


197(3.4) 


Male 


220(1.6) 


180(2.1) 


186(2.8) 


female - Male = 


9(2.0)* 


14(3.1)* 


11(4.4)* 


Grade 0 








Female 


275(1.1) 


243(2.1) 


247 (1.5) 


Mate 


260(1.1) 


230(2,2) 


234(2.2) 


Female - Male = 


15(16)* 


14(3.0)* 


13(2.7)* 


Grade 12 








Female 


302(0.9) 


270(1.8) 


276 (2.0) 


Male 


286(0.9) 


259(1.8) 


263(1.9) 


Female - Male = 


16(13)* 


11(2.6)' 


13(2.B)* 



IndicQtes q stgniticont ainerence oeiween moie ona remoie siuaenis lur ^iieuueu 
rQciol/ethnic subgroup. Differences ore cQlculoted prior to rounding. 
The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 
95 percent certainty that far each population of interest, the value for the whole population is 
within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 
SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment. 



Students yielded little or no evidence that these 
differences varied significantly across racial/ethnic 
groups of students. 

An analysis of gender differences in reading 
^ proficiency in relation to parents' highest level 
of education is presented in Table 2.12. Average 
proficiencies of male and female students and the 
differences between these proficiencies are presented 
separately for the different levels of parental education 
reported by students. One question that can be 
answered with these data is whether or not the 
difference in average reading proficiency between 
male and female students was evident for students at 
all levels of parental education. Further, were gender 
differences larger at some parental education levels than 
at others? 

The performance of male and female fourth graders 
was significantly different for students whose parents 
graduated from high school or from college. Among 
eighth graders, the gender performance differences were 
all significant except for students whose parents did not 
graduate from high school. T^velfth-grade females 
consistently outperformed their male counterparts 
regardless of their parents' level of education. 



At the fourth grade, the analysis revealed a larger 
gender difference in reading proficiency among students 
whose parents graduated from high school than among 
students whose parents had some education after high 
school or graduated from college. At grades 8 and 12, 
a comparison of the magnitude of the differences 
between male and female students' reading performance 
revealed no significant relationship with parents' 
education level: in other words, there was no evidence 
that the magnitude of gender differences in reading 
proficiency varied across levels of parental education. 



Average Reading Proficiency 
of Mole and Female Students 
in Relotion to Parents' Highest Education Level 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 



THE NATION'S 
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1992 
1994 



m 





Less thon 
HIgliSdiool 


Graduoted 
HigbSdHMl 


Some Eduortion 
ofttrffighSdiool 


Grodttoted 
CoUtge 


Grade 4 

Female 
Mole 


194(4.5) 
179(5.4) 


219(2.3) 
196 (2.6) 


228(2.3) 
219(2.9) 


229 (1.4) 
220(1.7) 


Female - Male = 


15(7.1) 


23(3.5) • 


9(3.7) 


9(2.2)* 


Grade 8 

Femole 
Mole 


242(2.5) 
232(2.5) 


259(1.3) 
244(1.6) 


273(1.5) 
257(1.7) 


278 (1.2) 
262 (1.2) 


female ■ Male = 


9(3.5) 


15(2.0) • 


17(2.3) • 


16(1.7)* 


Grade 12 
Female 
Mole 


271 (2.2) 
259 (2.0) 


284(1.8) 
269.(1.3) 


296 (1.1) 
282(1.4) 


305(1.3) 
291(1.1) 


Female ■ Male = 


12(2.9) • 


15(2.2) * 


14(1.8) • 


14(1.7)* 



* IndicQtes q significant difference between mole and female students for specified level of 
porentol education. Differences are calculated prior to rounding. 

The standard errors of the estimated proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 
95 percent certointy that for each populotion of interest, the value for the whole population is 
within plus ar minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics,National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP)J994 Reading Assessment. 



In Table 2.13, racial/ethnic differences in twelfth 
grade average reading proficiency are presented in 
relation to parental education level. The average 
proficiencies of White, Black, and Hispanic students and 
the differences between those proficiencies are 
presented separately for the different levels of parents* 
education reported by students. One question that can 
be answered with these data is whether or not the 
differences in average reading proficiency between 
White, Black, and Hispanic students were evident for 
students at all levels of parental education. Also, were 
the differences between racial/ethnic groups larger at 
some parental education levels than at others? 

At the twelfth grade, the average proficiency of 
White students was significantly higher than that of 
Black or Hispanic students across all levels of parental " 
education. In addition, Hispanic twelfth graders whose 
parents had graduated from college outperformed 
Black students whose parents had also graduated from 
college, (Data for fourth and eighth graders are not 
presented in this tabulation because of wide variation 
among these groups in the accuracy of reporting 
parental education. See discussion in Appendix A under 
"Parents* Education Level" for further details,) 



TABtE:2.13 



Average Reading Proficiency 
of White, Black, and Hispanic Students 
in Relation to Parents' Highest Educotion Level 
Grade 12 
1994 Reoding Assessment 
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CARD 



1992 
1994 



m 





Less thoR 
KighSdwol 


GroANrted 
HigliSdiool 


SofM EdiKotion 
oherKIghSdwol 


GrodiKit«<i 


Grade 12 










White 


274(2.8) 


283(1.6) 


294(1.1) 


302(1.0) 


Black 


258(2.8) 


258(2.3! 


271 (2.5) 


272 (2.0) 


Hispanic 


260(2.0) 


265 (2.3) 


279 (3.1) 


283(2.9) 


White 'Black = 


U(4.Q) * 


25(2.8) * 


23(2.7) * 


30(2.3)* 


White 'Hispanic = 


14 (3A) * 


17(2.8)* 


15(3.3) * 


19(3.0)* 


Black ' Hispanic = 


-2(3.5) 


■8(3.2) 


-8(3.9) 


■11(3.5)* 



MiMwum u I.UIII UMI6I0III.C uoiweeii rQuoi/ciiiiiii suDgroups lor speciTiea levei or poren 

education. Differences ore CQlculoted prior to rounding. 

The stondord errors of the estimoted proficiencies oppeor in porentheses. It con be said with 
95 percent certointy that for each population of interest, the value for the whole papulation is 
within plus ar minus two standard errors cf the estimate for the sample. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment. 
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For White students, there was a steady increase in 
achievement for each additional level of education 
attained by their parents. In contrast, for Black students, 
only one factor seemed to make a difference: having 
some education beyond high school. For Hispanic 
students, the pattern was more similar to that of Black 
students. 

The data in Table 2.13 show that the racial and 
ethnic differences in reading proficiency persist across 
different levels of parental educational attainment. This 
runs somewhat counter to previous findings from other 
studies. The National Education Longitudinal Study of 
1988, with more complete measures of socioeconomic 
status, found substantial reductions in achievement 
differences associated with racial/ethnic group 
membership after accounting for family resources.*^ 
In addition, the College Board has found that racial 
differences on the Scholastic Aptitude Test are 
diminished somewhat when family income differences 
are taken into account.^ So, the NAEP findings should be 
interpreted carefully in relation to these other results. 

In interpreting these findings, it is important to 
understand that student achievement is a result of 
multiple factors including educational experiences, 
resources from the home, and the larger social 
environment. These factors may also differ depending 
on the students' racial/ethnic groups and thus 
contribute — along with parents' educational level — to 
achievement differences. Such factors might contribute 
to reasonable explanations for why parents' educational 
levels might be associated differently with student 
achievement for different racial/ethnic groups. 

Table 2.14 examines the differences between public 
and nonpublic school students' reading proficiency in 
relation to parental education level. The average reading 
proficiencies for students attending both types of 
schools are presented by parents' highest level of 
education as reported by students. Analysis of these data 
address the question of whether nonpublic school 
students displayed significantly higher average reading 
proficiency than public school students across all levels 
of parental education. Also, were these differences larger 
at some parental education levels than at others? 



Differences between fourth-grade public and 
nonpublic school students' average reading proficiency 
were significant among students who reported that at 
least ope of their parents had some education after high 
school or graduated from college. At the eighth and 
twelfth grades, differences between students attending 
the two types of schools were significant at each level of 
parental education for which data were available. 

A comparison of the magnitude of the differences 
between public and nonpublic school students in 
average reading proficiency provided no indication that 
these differences varied significantly across levels of 
parental education. 



TABLE 2:14 



Average Reading Proficiency 

of Public and Nonpublic School Students 
in Relation to Parents' Highest Education Level 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 
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THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 



m 





Less riian 
High School 


Groduoted 
High School 


Some Educotion 
after High School 


Groduoted 
College 


Grade 4 

Nonpublic 
Public 


188(3.5) 


217(4.8) 
206(1.9) 


240(3.6) 
222 (2.2) 


238(2.7) 
222(1.4) 


tbnpublic ' Pubk = 




10(5.2) 


18(4.2) • 


16(3.1)' 


Grade 8 

Nonpublic 
Public 


237 (1.9) 


271 (3.3) 
250(1.2) 


280 (2.7) 
264(1.3) 


283 (1.2) 
267 (1.0) 


nonpublic- Public = 




20(3.5) ' 


16(3.0) • 


16 (16) * 


Grade 12 

Nonpublic 
Public 


265 (1.5) 


294(2.9) 
276 (1.4) 


297 (2.1) 
288(1.0) 


306 (1.9) 
297 (1.1) 


nonpublic- Public = 




18(3,2) • 


9(2.3) 


10(2.2}' 


* Indicates a significant difference between public ond nonpublic subgroups for specified level 
of porents' education. Differences are calculated prior to rounding. The standard errors of the 
estimated proficiencies appeor in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty thot for 
each population of interest, the volue for the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 
*** Sample size Is insufficient to permit a relioble estimate. 

SOURCE: National Center for Educotion Statistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress 
(NAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment. 
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Endnotes 

1. The differences discussed in the text and presented 
in the tables are calculated from the unrounded 
means or percentages for the two groups being 
compared. Therefore, the differences between the 
rounded means or percentages presented in the 
tables and figures may not match those discussed 
in the text. For example, if Group A has a mean of 
218.17 (rounded to 218) and Group B has a mean 
of 223.55 (rounded to 224). the appropriate 
difference between the two groups' means is 5.38 
(rounded to 5). 

2. Mullis, I.V.S.. Campbell, J.R., & Farstrup, A.E. 
(1993). NAEP 1992 reading report card for the 
ymtion and the states. Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics, Government 
Printing Office. 

3. Looker, E.D. (1989). Accuracy of proxy reports of 
parental status characteristics. Sociology of 
Education, 62(A), 257-276. 

4. Mullis, I.V.S., Campbell, J.R., & Farstrup, A.E. 

( 1993). NAEP 1992 reading report card for the 
nation arid the slates. Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics, Government 
Printing Office. 



5. As a result of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act reauthorized by Congress in 1994. 
the federal program formerly referred to as Chapter 
One was renamed Title I. 

6. Mullis, I.V.S., Campbell, J.R., & Farstrup, A.E. 

( 1993). NAEP 1992 reading report card for the 
nation and the states Washington, DC: National 
Center for Education Statistics, Government 
Printing Office. 

7. All Department of Defense Education Activity 
(DoDEA) Overseas Schools are classified as public 
schools. Washington, DC, withdrew from the 1994 
Trial State Assessment after the data collection 
phase of the assessment. 

8. Green, P.J., Dugone, B.L., Ingels, S.J., & Camburn, 
E. (1995). A profile of the American high school 
senior in 1992. Washington, DC: National Center 
for Education Statistics, NCES 95-384. 

9. College Entrance Examination Board and 
Fducational Testing Service (1995). College bound 
seniors natiorial profile report: SAT program test 
takers 1995. Additional unpublished tables. 
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Attainment of Reading 
Achievement Levels 

The reading proficiency of our nation's students can be 
explored further by considering the proportion of 
students who attained specific achievement levels 
established by the National Assessment Governing 
Board (NAGB) in 1992 for the current reading 
assessment framework. Viewing reading performance 
from this perspective provides insight into the adequacy 
of students' reading abilities and the extent to which 
they are achieving expected levels of performance. 

This rh.-i^ter presents the reading achievement 
levels attained by fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students in the 1992 and 1994 NAEP Reading 
Assessments. Results are displayed for the nation, 
regions of the country, and major reporting subgroups. 
In addition, state-level reading achievement results 
from the 1992 and 1994 Trial State Assessments are 
presented. The differences reported between subgroups 
for the 1994 assessment and between the 1992 and 1994 
assessments are statistically significant at the .05 level. 
The same cautions prescribed in Chapters 1 and 2 are 
warranted when interpreting differences among 
subgroups and among states. 

Three reading achievement kveh — Basic, 
Proficient and Advanced — are used to report the NAEP 
results. Definitions of the three levels of reading 
achievement are shown on the following page. For each 
grade, the definitions are cumulative from Basic 
through Advanced, One level builds on the previous 
level; that is, knowledge at the Proficient level presumes 
mastery of the Basic level, and knowledge at the 
Advanced level presumes mastery of both the Basic and 
Proficient levels. 

It should be noted that the achievement levels, 
though developed for each grade, are not intended 
necessarily to reflect current grade-level achievement. 
Rather, they are statements of expectations, expressions 
of what students should know and be able to do, and 
may more accurately reflect performance standards 
toward which students should aspire. 
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Reading Achievement Levels 



GRADE 4 

BASIC 
(208) 



PROFICIENT 
(238) 



ADVANCED 
(268) 



GRADES 

BASIC 
(243) 



PROFICIENT 
(281) 



ADVANCED 
(323) 



GRADE 12 

BASIC 
(265) 



PROFlClh 
(302) 



ADVANCI 
(346) 



7) 



Fourth-grade students performing at the Basic level should demonstrate an understanding of the overall 
meaning of what they read. When reading text appropriate for fourth graders, they should be able to make 
relatively obvious connections between the text and their own experiences, and extend the ideas in the text 
by making simple inferences. 

Fourth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to demonstrate an overall 
understanding of the text, providing inferential as well as literal information. When reading text 
appropriate to fourth grade, they should be able to extend the ideas in the text by making inferences, 
drawing conclusions, and making connections to their own experiences. The connection between the text 
and what the student infers should be clear. 

Fourth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to generalize about topics in the 
reading selection and demonstrate an awareness of how authors compose and use literar>' devices. When 
reading text appropriate to fourth grade, they should be able to judge texts critically and, in general, give 
thorough answers that indicate careful thought. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Basic level should demonstrate a literal understanding of what 
they read and be able to make some interpretations. When reading text appropriate to eighth grade, they 
should be able to identify specific aspects of the text that reflect the overall meaning, extend the ideas in 
the text by making simple inferences, recognize and relate interpretations and connections among ideas in 
the text to personal experience, and draw conclusions based on the text. 

Eighth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to show an overall understanding 
of the text, including inferential as well as literal information. When reading text appropriate to eighth 
grade, they should be able to extend the ideas in the text by making clear inferences from it, by drawing 
conclusions, and by making connections to their own experiences — including other reading experiences. 
Proficient eighth graders should be able to identify some of the devices authors use in composing text. 
FCighth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to describe the more abstract 
themes and ideas of the overall text. When reading text appropriate to eighth grade, they should be able to 
analyze both meaning and form and support their analyses explicitly with examples from the text; they 
should be able to extend text information by relating it to their experiences and to world events. At this 
level, student responses should be thorough, thoughtful, and extensive. 

T\velfth-grade students performing at the Basic level should be able to demonstrate an overall 
understanding and make some interpretations of the text. When reading text appropriate to twelfth grade, 
they should be able to identify and* relate aspects of the text to its overall meaning, extend the ideas in the 
text by making simple inferences, recognize interpretations, make connections among and relate ideas in 
the text to their personal experiences, and draw conclusions. They should be able to identify elements of 
an author's style. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Proficient level should be able to show an overall understanding 
of the text which includes inferential as well as literal information. When reading text appropriate to 
twelfth grade, they should be able to extend the ideas of the text by m.aking inferences, drawing 
conclusions, and making connections to their own personal experiences and other readings. Connections 
between inferences and the text should be clear, even when implicit. These students should be able to 
analyze the author\s use of literary devices. 

Twelfth-grade students performing at the Advanced level should be able to describe more abstract themes 
and ideas in the t)verall text. When reading text appropriate t() twelfth grade, they should be able to 
analyze both the meaning and the form of the text and explicitly support their analyses with specific 
examples from the text. They should be able to extend the information from the text by relating it to their 
experiences and to the world. Their responses should be thorough, thoughtful, and extensive. 
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Reading Achievement Levels 
for the Nation 

The percentages of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade 
students who performed at or above the three reading 
achievement levels in 1992 and 1994 are shown in 
Figure 3.1 and Table 3.1. In the 1994 reading 
assessment, the percentage of students at or above the 
Basic level ranged from 60 percent at grade 4 to 75 
percent at grade 12. Performance at or above the 
Proficient level — the achievement level identified by 
NAGB as the level all students should reach — was 
demonstrated by less than one-third (30 percent) of 
fourth and eighth graders, and slightly more than 
one-third (36 percent) of twelfth graders. Few students 
at any grade were at or above the Advanced level: 
7 percent at fourth grade, 3 percent at eighth grade, 
and 4 percent at twelfth grade. 



Consistent with the results presented in Chapter 2, 
the achievement level results indicate a decline between 
1992 and 1994 in reading performance at grade 12. 

► There was a statistically significant decline of 4 
percentage points between 1992 and 1994 in the 
proportion of twelfth graders at or above the 
Proficient level. The percentage of twelfth graders at 
or above the Basic level also declined significantly, 
by 5 percentage points. 

► The fourth: and eighth-grade achievement 
level results indicated no statistically significant 
change from 1992 to 1994 in the percentage 

of students at or above any of the three 
achievement levels. 



Figure 3.1 Percentage of Students At or Above the Reading Achievement Levels by Grade — NAEP 1992 and 1994 




•Signifu'cuU doL't'case luMwoon 1992 and 1994 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 




TABLE 3,1 



Reading Achievement Levels by Region 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NifflON'S 
REPORT 



cm 

1992 
1994 



1992 



1994 



Percentage of Students 



Percentage of Students 





Percentage 
of Students 


At or Above 
Advanced 


At or Above 
Proficient 


At or Above - 
Basic j 


Below Basic 




Percentage 
of Students 


1 ! ' 
At or Above \ At or Above; At or Above : 
Advonced j Proftdent | Basic 

i i ^■ 


Below Basic 


Grade 4 






- 


1 
















Nation 




6 (0.6) 


29(1.2) 


62(1.1) 


3o{l.l) 






7(0.7) 


30(1.1) ; 


60(1.0) : 


40(1.0) 


Region 






















07 U.I/ 


Nortlieast 


21 (1.1) 


9 (2.4) 


34(4.3) 


66(3.6) 


34 (3.6) 




no if\ n\ 

23(0.9) 


: 8(1.4) 


31(2.4) \ 


61(2.1) . 


Southeast 


. 23(1.0) 


5(1.0) 


24 (2.6) 


58(3.1) 


42(3.1) 




23(1.1) 


7 (0.9) 


25(2.1) i 


CC 10 01 i 

55(2.3) 


O 1\ 


Central 


27(0.5) 


6(1.1) 


30(2.1) 


66(1.7) 


34(1.7) 




25(0.7) 


' Q /I 1 \ 

i 8(1.1) 


lA O ^\ 1 


DD \Z.Dj > 


34(2.6) 


West 


28(0.8) 1 


6(0.7) 


27(1.7) 


59(1.7) 


41(1.7) 




29(0.8) 


7 in 01 

7 (0.8) 


Ifa f1 0\ 


CO /O 1 \ 


41 (2.1) 


Grade 8 






















30(0.9) 


Nation 




3 (0.3) 


29(1.*) 


69(1.0) 


31 (1.0) 






i 3 (0.3) 


30(0.9) , 


70 (0.9) 


Region 
















1 






Ok O 9\ 
ZD [l.ll 


Northeast 


22 (07) 


4 (0.6) 


33(2.1) 


72 (2.2) 


28(2.2) 




20(0.8) 


1 4(0.8) 


i 35(2.7) ; 


74(2.2) 


Southeast 


25 (0.5) 


2(0.5) 


23 (2.5) 


64(1.8) 


36(1.8) 




26(1.0) 


! 2 (0.4) 


! 23(1.4) ^ 


62(1.9) 


JO \ 1 .7/ 


Central 


25 (0.5) 


4(0.7) 


32 (2,4) 


74(2.3) 


26(2.3) 




24(0.6) 


! 3(0.7) 


: 33(2,2) ; 


75(1.7) 


25(1.7) 


West 


28(0.6) 


3(0.6) 


29(1.5) 


69(1.5) 


31(1.5) 




30(0.8) 


i 3(0.4) 


'[ 29(1.3) \ 


69(1.3) 


31 (1.3) 


Grade 12 










I 






i 






25{0.7)> 


Nation 




4(0,3) 


40(0.8) 


80(0.6) 


I 20(0.6) 

I 






• 4(0.5) 


i 36(1.0)<' 


75(0.7)< 


Region 






















24(1.7) 


Northeast 


24(0.6) 


! 5(0.6) 


44(1.7) 


81 (1.5) 


! 19(1.5) 




20(0.5) 


' 5(1.0) 


37(1.9) 


76(1.7) 


Southeast 


23(0.6) 


2(0.4) 


31(1.4) 


73(1.4! 


1 27(1.4) 




23(0.7) 


3(0.6) 


: 30(2.0) 


70(1.2) 


30(1.2) 


Central 


26(0.6) 


4(0,5) 


44(1.7) 


84(1.1) 


16(1.1) 




27 (0,7) 


. 5(0.6) 


40(1,6) 


78(1.5)< 


22(1.5)> 


West 


27(0.8) 


4(0.6) 


42(2.5) 


81 (1.5) 


\ 19(1.5) 




29(0.8) 


' 4(1.1) 


: 38(1.9) i 


74(1.3)< 


26(1.3)> 



Differences between regions may be portially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

< The value for the 1994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus 
two standord errors of the estimate for the sample. 

The percentages of students in the regions moy not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Pragress (HAEP), 1 992 ond 1 994 Reading Assessments 




Reading Achievement Levels 
for the Regions 

The percentages of students in various regions who 
performed at or above each achievement level in the 
1992 and 1994 reading assessments are presented in 
Table 3.1 and Figure 3.2. Across the three grades, there 
were no statistically significant differences among the 
regions in the percentages of students who were at or 
above the Advanced level in 1994. Some differences, 
however, were observed for the Proficient and 
Basic levels. 

At the fourth grade, no statistically significant 
differences among the regions were found in the 
percentages of students at or above the Proficient level 
in 1994. However, significantly more fourth graders 
from the Central region attained at ledist Basic level 
achievement compared to their counterparts from the 
Southeast. There were no other significant regional 
differences among fourth graders at or above the 
Basic level. 

Eighth-grade results for 1994 revealed that the 
percentage of students at or above the Proficient level 
was smaller in the Southeast than in the other three 
regions. Also, there were fewer eighth graders in the 
Southeast than in the other regions who attained at 
least Basic level achievement. The percentage of eighth 
graders at or above Basic was smaller in the West than 
in the Central region. 

At the twelfth grade in 1994. the percentage of 
Southeast students who performed at or above the 
Proficieiit level was smaller than the corresponding 
percentages for the Central and West regions. I'he 
percentage of Southeast students at or above the Basic 
level was also smaller than the percentage for the 
Central region, 

► The NAEP reading assessments results indicated no 
significant change between 1992 and 1994 in the 
percentage of fourth-, and eighth-grade students at 
each of the three achievement levels for any of the 
four regions of the country. 

► Statistically significant decreases in the percentage 
of students at or above the Basic level at grade 12 
were observed in the Central and West regions. The 
significant decrease observed nationally for grade 12 
students was not reflected by significant changes in 
the Northeast and Southeast regions. 



Figure 3.2 Percentage of Students At or Above the Reading 
Achievement Levels by Grade and by Region — 
NAEP 1992 and 1994 




\SiKnificant dccroaso between 1992 and 1994 
SOURC'K: National Center for Kducation Statistics. 
iNational Assessment of P'dueational Prof^ress (NAKP 
1992 and 1994 Heading Assessments 
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Reading Achievement Levels 
for the States 

Table 3.2 presents achievement level results from the 
1992 and 1994 Trial State Assessments in Reading at 
grade 4 for 41 jurisdictions, [Note that two states, 
Montana and Washington, as well as the Department of 
Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) Overseas Schools, 
participated only in the 1994 assessment; therefore, only 
1994 results are presented for these three jurisdictions.] 

^ Overall, seven states — Arizona, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kentucky. Maine, Maryland, and 
Mississippi — showed a significant increase 
between 1992 and 1994 in the percentage of fourth- 
grade students at or above the Advanced level. 

^ In Mississippi, a significantly higher percentage 
of students attained at least the Proficient level 
in 1994 than in 1992. 

^ Five states had a significant decrease in the 
percentage of fourth graders at or above Basic: 
Delaware, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. 

Reading Achievement Levels 
for Selected Groups 

This section provides information about the percentages 
of students within major reporting subgroups in the 
nation who performed at or above the three reading 
achievement levels. Data are presented for subgroups 
defined by race/ethnicity, gender, school's type of 
location, level of parents' education, Title I 
participation, and type of school. 

Race/Ethnicity. Achievement level resulls for fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students in six racial/ethnic 
groups are presented in Table 3.3. Consistent with past 
assessments, results from the 1994 reading assessment 
indicated large racial/ethnic differences in performance. 
Significant differences among the racial/ethnic groups 
were observed in the percentage of students at or above 
each of the three achievement levels —Basic, 
Proficient, and Advanced. 



Across all three grades in 1994. only a small 
percentage of students in each of the racial/ethnic 
groups demonstrated the superior performance 
requisite to reach the Advanced achievement level. At all 
three grades, few significant differences were seen 
across the racial/ethnic groups in the percentages of 
students reaching the Advanced level. However, the 
percentage of WTiite students at or above this level was 
significantly higher than the corresponding percentages 
of Black or Hispanic students at all three grades. No 
other significant differences were observed at the 
Advanced \eve\. 

The Proficient achievement level represents 
competency with challenging reading materials. When 
one compares the percentages of students from various 
racial/ethnic subgroups reaching or exceeding this level 
of solid academic achievement in 1994. one finds 
significant differences at all three grades. At grades 4, 8. 
and 12, the percentages of Asian and White students 
performing at or above the Proficient level were 
significantly greater than the percentages of Black or 
Hispanic stOdents who did so. Also, at grade 4, the 
. percentage of Pacific Islander students at or above the 
Proficient level was higher than the percentages for 
Black or Hispanic students. The percentage of Wiite 
. fourth graders at this achievement level was higher than 
that of their American Indian counterparts. At both ihe 
fourth and eighth grades, the percentage of Asian 
students performing at or above this level exceeded that 
of American Indian students. And among twelfth 
graders, the percentage of Wliite students performing at 
or above the Proficient level was significantly greater 
than the percentage of Asian students. 

The Basic level indicates partial mastery of skills 
fundamental to reading achievement, in 1994, 25 
percent or more of the students in grades 4, 8. and 12 
failed to reach this lowest level of achievement. The 
percentages of students at or above the Basic level 
differed among racial/ethnic subgroups. At all three 
grades, the percentage of White students at or above the 
Basic level was significantly higher than the percentages 
for Black or Hispanic students. At the two lower grades, 
the percentage of Asian students performing at or above 
Basic was also larger than that of Black and Hispanic 
students. At the twelfth grade, the percentage of Asian 
students at or above this level was significantly greater 
than that of Black students. 
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TABLE 3.2 



Notion 
Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 
State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delawaret 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mainet 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montanaf 

Nebraskaft 

New Hcmpshirett 

New Jersey t 

New Mexico 

New Yorkf 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvaniat 

Rhode Island! 

South Carolina 

Tennessee! 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin! 

Wyoming 

Otiier Jun$dktton5 

DoDEA 
Guam 



1992 Assessment 



Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
NAEP Trial State Assessments in Reading 
Public Schools Only 

1 994 Assessment 



THE NATION'S 

F1 



REPORT 
CkHO 

1992 
1994 



Percentage of Stwients 



Average 
Proficiency 



! At or Above | At or Above 1 At or Above ' 
Advanced I Proficient \ Basic 



215(1.0) I 6(0.6) I 27(1.3) 



220 (3.9) 
211(2.5) 
218(1.5) 
212(1.6) 

207 (1.7) 
209 (1.2) 
211 (1.2) 
202 (2.0) 
217(1.1) 

222 (1.3) 
213(0.6) 

208 (1.2) 
212(1.5) 
203(1.7) 
221(1.3) 
225(1.1) 
213(1.3) 
204(1.2) 

227 (1.1) 
211 (1.6) 
226 (0.9) 

221 (1.2) 
199(1.3) 
220(1.2) 

221(1.1) 

228 (1.2) 

223 (1.4) 
211 (1.5) 
215(14) 
212(1.1) 
226 (1.1) 
221(1.3) 
217(1.8) 
210(1.3) 
212(1.4) 
213(1.6) 

220 (1.1) 

221 (1.4) 

216(1.3) 

224 (1.0) 
223(1.1) 



182(1.4) 



9 (2.6) 
4(0.8) 
6(1.2) 
5(0.7) 

3 (0.4) 

3 (0.4) 
4(0.6) 
4(0.7) 

4 (0.6) 
6(1.0) 
5(0.5) 
3(0.4) 
5(0.8) 
3(0.5) 
6(0.9) 
7(0.7) 
3(0.5) 
2(0.4) 
6 (0.8) 

4 (0.6) 
7(0.8) 
6(0.7) 
2 (0.4) 
6 (0.7) 

6(0.7) 
8(1.1) 
8(1.0) 
4(0.71 

5 (0.6) 
5(0.7) 
6(08) 

6 (0.8) 
5 (0.7) 
4(0.7) 

4 (0.7) 
4(0.7) 

5 (0.6) 
6(1.0) 

5(0.7) 

6 (0.6) 
5 (0.6) 



I (0.3) 



32 (4.7) 
22 (2.6) 
29 (2.4) 
24(1.8) 

20(1.5) 
21 (1.2) 
23(1.2) 
19(1.7) 
25(1.4) 
34(1.4) 
24(1.1) 
21(1.1) 
25(1.5) 
17(1.5) 
30(1.5) 
36(1.6) 
23(1.6) 
15(1.1) 
36(1.7) 
24(1.2) 
36(1.5) 
31 (1.5) 
14(0.9) 
30(1.5) 

31 (1.5) 
38(1.6) 
35(1.8) 
23(1.7) 
27(1.3) 
25(1.3) 
35(1.5) 
32(1.7) 
28(1.7) 
22(1.4) 
23(1.5) 
24(1.8) 
30(1.6) 
31 (1.6) 

25(1.4) 
33(1.3) 
33(1.5) 



8 (0.8) 



60(1.1) 

65(3.9) 
55(3.5) 
65(1.9) 
56(1.9) 

51 (2.1) 
54(1.8) 
56(1.5) 
48 (2.2) 
64(1.6) 
69(1.7) 
57(1.2) 
53(1.6) 
57(1.7) 
48(1.9) 
68(1.6) 
73(1.4) 
58(1.7) 
46(1.6) 
75(1.4) 
.57(1.8) 
74(1.3) 
68(1.7) 
41(1.7) 
67(1.5) 

68(1.5) 

76(1.8) 

69(1.8) 

55(1.7) 

61(1.4) 

56(1.4) 

74(1.8) 

68(1.7) 

63(2.2)' 

53(1.9) 

57(1.7) . 

57(2.0) 

67(1.6) 

67(1.8) 

61 (1.4) 
71(1.3) 
71(1.6) 



Below Basic 



40(1.1) 

35(3.9) 
45(3.5) 
35(1.9) 
44(1.9) 

49(2.1) 
46(1.8) 
44(1.5) 
52(2.2) 
36(1.6) 
31(1.7) 
43(1.2) 
47(1.6) 
43(1.7) 
52(1.9) 
32(1.6) 
27(1.4) 
42(1.7) 
54(1.6) 
25(1.4) 
43(1.8) 
26(1.3) 
32(1.7) 
59(1.7) 
33(1.5) 

32(1.5) 
24(1.8) 
31(1.8) 
45(1.7) 
39(1.4) 
44(1.4) 
26(1.8) 
32(1.7) 
37 (2.2) 
47(1.9) 
43(1.7) 
43 (2.0) 
33(1.6) 
33(1.8) 

39(1.4) 
29(1.3) 
29(1.6) 



28(1.2) ! 72(1.2) 



DifferefKcs between guups moy be partir' , explained by other fottors not induded in this table 



Percentage of Students 



Average 


At or Above 


lAtor Above 


At or Above 




Profidency 


Advanced 


1 Pronaent 


Basic 


Below Basic 


212(1.1) 


7(0.7) 


1 — ^ 

1 28(1.2) 


r ' 

59(1.1) 


41(1.1) 


212 (2.2) 


7(1.5) 


, 28 (2.6) 


58(2.3) ' 


42 (2.3) 


208 (2.0) 


6(0.6) 


: 23(2.1) 


53 (2.4) 


47 (2.4) 


218 (2.7) 


7(1.4) 


: 33(2.8) 


65 (3.0) 


35(3.0) 


212(2.2) 


7(0.8) 


' 28(2.0) 


59(2.2) 


41 (2.2) ■ 


208 (1.5) 


5(0.7) 


: 23(1.3) 


52(1.6) i 


48(1.6) 


206 (1.9) 


6(0.8)> 


1 24(1.5) 


52(1.9) i 


48(1.9) 


209(1.7) 


5 (0.6) 


' 24(1.4) 


54(1.8) ; 


46(1.8) 


197(1.8)< 


3(0.5) 


1 18(1.3) 


44(2.0) • 


56 (2.0) 


213(1.3) 


6(0.7) 


28(1.5) 


59(1.4) . 


41 (1.4) 


222 (1.6) 


11(1.1)> 


38(1.6) 


68(1.7) = 


32(1.7) 


206 (1.1)« 


5(0.8) 


23(1.1) 


52(1.3)< ; 


48(1.3)> 


205 (1.7) 


5 (0.6)> 


23(1.5) 


50(1.8) 


50(1.8) 


207 (2.4) 


7(1.0) 


26 (2.0) 


52(2.3) 


48 (2.3) 


201 (1.7) 


4(0.5) 


19(1.4) 


46(1,8) 


54(1.8) 


220 (1.3) 


7(0.8) 


33(1.5) 


66(1.6) ! 


34(1.6) 


223 (1.3) 


8(1.0) 


35(1.5) 


69(1.6) ! 


31(1.6) 


212(1.6) 


6 (0.8)> 


26(1.9) 


56(1.6) 


44(1.6) 


197(1.3)« 


2(0.5) 


15(1.2) 


40(1.5)< ; 


60(1.5)> 


228 (1.3) 


10(1.0)> 


41(1.5) . 


75(1.6) ! 


25(1.6) 


210(1.5) 


7(0.7)> 


26(1.4) 


55(1.6) 


45(1.6) 


223 (1.3) 


8(1.0) 


36(1.7) ; 


69(1.5)< : 


31(1.5)> 


218(1.4) 1 


7(0.7) 


33(1.4) 1 


65(1.5) : 


35(1.5) 


202 (1.6) ; 


4(0.6)> 


18(1.3)> i 


45(1.7) i 


55(1.7) 


217(1.5) ■ 


7(0.9) 


31(1.6) • 


62(1.8) ■ 


38(1.8) 


222 (1.4) 


7(0.7) 


35(1.5) 1 


69(1.7) i 


31(1.7) 


220 (1.5) 


8(0.9) 


34(1.8) ' 


66(1.6) ; 


34(1.6) 


223 (1.5)< i 


9(1.0) 


36(1.6) : 


70(1.9) I 


30(1.9) 


219(1.2) ' 


8 (0.8) 


33(1.6) i 


65(1.5) 1 


35(1.5) 


205 (1.7)< I 


4(0.5) 


21(1.5) ! 


49(1.6) ; 


51 (1.6) 


212(1.4) i 


6 (0.8) 


27(1.5) ; 


57(1.7) ' 


43(1.7) 


214(1.5) 


8(0.8) 


30(1.7) i 


59(1.5) ; 


41(1.5) 


225 (1.2) i 


6(0.8) 


38(1.5) i 


73(1.4) ■ 


27(1.4) 


215(1.6)< ■ 


7(0.8) 


30(1.3) 1 


61 (1.6)< ] 


19 fl 6K 


220 (1.3) 1 


8(1.0) 


32(1.4) ! 


65(1.6)^ 1 


35(1.6) 


1\j6 (1.4)«t 


4(0.6) 


20(1.3) 1 


48(1.5) i 


52(1.5) 


213(1.7) ! 


6(0.9) 


27(1.5) : 


58(2.1) 


42(2.1) 


212(1.9) ! 


6 (0.8) 


26(1.8) ^ 


58(2.3) , 


42 (2.3) 


217(1.3) j 


6(0.8) 


30(1.6) 1 


64(1.6) : 


36(1.6) 


213(1.5)«i 


7(0.7) 


26(1.7) : 


57(1.8)« 


43(1.8)» 


213(1.5) i 


6(0.7) 


27(1.2) ' 


59(1.6) i 


41(1.6) 


213(1.1) ; 


6(0.6) 


26(1.4) , 


58(1.4) 


42(1.4) 


224 (1.1) ; 


7(0.7) 


35(1.6) 1 


71(1.6) ' 


29(1.6) 


221(1.2) i 

i 


6(0.6) 


32(1.4) ; 


68(1.7) ! 

1 


32(1.7) 


218(0.9) 1 


6(0.7) 


28(1.1) . 


63(1.5) ! 


37(1.5) 


181(1.2) ! 


1 (0.3) 


8(0.8) ; 


27(1.1) j 


73(1.1) 



.„vv. „,.,„,.WM yivM^. n,uj ,iu.'" f uAjjiuiMuu vj \}\\K\ lauprs HQi induoen in inis laoie. 



KSvsa^^^^ .,i..-.i..i.,i«!.,..bi.,«i„„.., 

t Dtd not sotiity one ot the guidehncs for school somple portidpation rates in 1 994 (see Appendix A). 
I Did not satisfy one of the guidehnes for school sample participotion rates in 1992 

tXtiTi t! ri t°«?iSfo:?h^^;lSI^''''"''" " " ""-i"'* P^P^'^'i"" »< '^^ ^l-ole Populotion is within plus or 

- Jurisdiction did not participate in 1992 Triol State Assessment. 
OoOlA Deportment of Oefcnso Fducation Activity Ovcrseos Schools 

SOURCE: Nohonol Center for Educotion Statistics, National Assessment of Educotional Pf ogress (NAEP), 1 99? and 1 994 Reoding Assessments 




The percentage of American Indian students 
performing at or above the Basic level was greater than 
that of Black students at both fourth and eighth grades. 
The percentage of Pacific Islander fourth graders at or 
above Basic was also greater than that of Black or 
Hispanic students. Also, at grade 4, the percentage of 
White and Asian students at the Basic level or above was 
greater than that of American Indian students. Finally, 



among twelfth graders, the percentage of White 
students at or above the Basic achievement level was 
significantly higher than the corresponding percentage 
of Asian students. 

The sample sizes of Pacific Islander students at 
grades 8 and 12. and of American Indian students at 
grade 12 do not allow accurate determination of the 



TABLE 3.3 



Reading Achievement Levels by Ra(e/Ethni(ity 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



TOE WTION S 
BEPOHT 
CARD 



8 



1992 
1994 



1992 



1994 



Percentogeof Studer^ts 



Percentage of Students 



Grade 4 
Notion 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 
Block 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Pacific Islander 
American Indian 

Grade 8 
Notion 

Race/Ethnicity 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Pacific Islander 
American Indian 

Grade U 
Notion 

Roce/Ethnidty 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian 

Pacific Islander 
American Indian 



Percentoge 
of Students 



At or Above 
Advanced 



71 (0.2) 
16(0.1) 
9(0.1) 



2 (0.2) 



70 (0.2) 
15(0.2) 
10 (0.2) 



1 (0.2) 



6 (0.6) 

B (0.9) 
1 (0.4) 
3 (O.B) 



At or Above 
Proficient 



29 (1.2) 

35 (1.7) 
8 (1.4) 
16 (l.B) 



At or Above 
Bosic 



62 (1.1) 

71 (1.3) 
33 (2.3) 
44 (2.2) 



Below Bosic 



3B (1.1) 

29 (1.3) 
67 (2.3) 
56 (2.2) 



3(2.1) i IB (4.5) 



3(0.3) i 29(1.1) 



53(6.6) I 47(6.6) 



4 (0.5) 

0 (0.2) 

1 (0.3) 



36 (1.5) 
9(1.1) 
14(1.3) 



69 (1.0) 

7B (1.1) 
45 (1.8) 
49 (2.2) 



1 (0.9) < 20 (7.3) I 61 (5.0) 



31 (1.0) 

22 (1.1) 
55 (1.8) 
51 (2.2) 



39 (5.0) 





4 (0.3) 


40 (0.8) i 

I 


80(0.6) ! 


20 (0.6) 


72 (0.4) 


5 (0.4) 


47(1.0) 1 


86 (0.7) 


14 (0.7) 


15 (0.4) 


1 (0.3) 


i 18(1.5) 


61 (2.3) 


39 (2.3) 


9 (0.4) 


2 (0.7) 


] 24 (3 2) 


66 (2.5) 


34 (2.5) 


0(0.1) 




t * ** 

1 


1 . 





Percentage 
of Students 



At or Above | At or Above ! At or Above I 
Advanced I Proficient | Basic < Below Basic 

! i i — 



69 (0.2) 
15 (0.2) 
12 (0.2) 
2 (0.2) 

1 (0.1) 

2 (0.2) 



70 (0.3) 
15 (0.2) 
11 (0.2) 
2 (0.2) 
1 (0.4) 
1 (0.2) 



73 (0.3) 
13 (0.3) 
8 (0.3) 
3 (0.3) 
1 (0.3) 
1 (0.4) 



7 (0.7) 

9 (0.9) 

1 (0.4) 

2 (0.6) 
16(5.7) 

8 (3.6) 

3 (2.1) 

3 (0.3) 

4 (0.4) 

0 (0.3) 

1 (0.3) 
6 (1.8) 
3 (3.1)! 
1 (1.1) 



30(1.1) ; 


60(1.0) ; 

i 


40 (1.0) 


37(1.4) i 


71 (1.2) 1 


29 (1.2) 


9(1.0) ! 


31 (2.5) 1 


69 (2.5) 


13(1.6) 1 


36 (2.6) 1 


64 (2.6) 


48(7.1) : 


78(5.1) • 


22 (5.1) 


35(4.6) ' 


67 (6.9) i 


33 (6.9) 


18(3.8) ! 


48 (4.4) ' 

i 


52 (4.4) 


30(0.9) 


70 (0.9) : 


30 (0.9) 



36 (1.3) 
9 (1.2) 
14(1.5) 
44 (3.7) 
26 (8.1)1 
20 (5.6) 



78 (1.1) 
44 (1.9) 
49 (1.6) 
81 (2.9) 
68 (9.9)1 
63 (5.6) 



22 (1.1) 
56 (1.9) 
51 (1.6) 
19 (2.9) 
32 (9.9)1 
37 (5.6) 



4(0.5) 1 


36 (1.0)< , 

1 


75 (0.7)<| 


25 (0.7)> 


5(0.7) : 


43(1.1) 1 


81 (0.7)<i 


19 (0.7)> 


1 (0.2) 


13(1.5) 1 


52(2.2) ■ 


48 (2.2) 


1 (0.5) 


20(1.8) ; 


58(2.4) 1 


42 (2.4) 


3 (1.6) 


33(3.0) 1 


67 (3.1) : 


33 (3.1) 


3 (1.5)! 


27(5.0)! ! 


71 (4.3)1 j 


29 (4.3)! 


2 (2.8)! 


20(6.7)! ! 


61 (6.5)1 i 


39 (6.5)1 



Differences between groups may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 
<The value for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It con be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, ihe value for the whole populotion is within plus or minus 
two standord errors of the estimote for the sample. 

I Interpret with caution any comporison involving this statistic. The nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this value. 

-Due to significant changes in the wording af the race/ethnicity question between the 1992 and 1994 assessments, the 1992 results for Asian ond Pocific Islander students are not comparoble to 1994 
results. Therefore, 1992 results are not presented. 

'** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. j l i « l - 
The percentages of students in Ihe subgroups may not total 100 percent due to rounding or in the case of race/ethnicity varioble, because some students categorized themselves as other. 
SOURCE: National (enter for Educotion Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments 
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variability of the percentages. For this reason, 
comparisons among these samples and with other 
racial/ethnic subgroups are not discussed. Trends could 
not be estimated for Asian and Pacific Islander students 
because their race/ethnicity data were collected as a 
single category for the 1992 assessment. 

^ Between 1992 and 1994 there appeared to be 
decreases in reading performance for White, Black, 
and Hispanic twelfth-grade students, but only the 
difference among White students was statistically 
significant. Significantly fewer White tu'elfth graders 
in 1994 than in 1992 achieved at least the Basic 
level of reading performance. 

► No significant changes between 1992 and 1994 
were observed in the percentages of fourth 
and eighth graders in any racial/ethnic subgroup 
who performed at or above each of the achievement 
levels. 



Gender. Achievement level results for male and female 
students are presented in Table 3.4. Consistent with 
results from the 1992 reading assessment, females 
outperformed males in the 1994 assessment. In all three 
grades, a significantly higher percentage of female 
students than male students were at or above each of 
the three achievement levels. 

^ A significant decrease was reported between 1992 
and 1994 in the percentage of twelfth-grade males at 
or above the Proficient and Basic levels and in the 
percentage of twelfth-grade females at or above the 
Basic level. No significant change was seen in the 
percentages of either male or female students at or 
above the Advanced \eve\, 

^ At grades 4 and 8, there were no significant 
differences between 1992 and 1994 in the 
percentages of male and female students at or 
above any of the achievement levels. 



TABIE3.4 



Reading Achievement Levels by Gender 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



1992 



1994 



Percentage of Students 



Percentage of Students 





Percentage 
of Students 


At or Above 
Advanced 

1 


'At or Above lAt or Above 
! Proficient ^ Basic 


1 

Below Basic 




Percentage 
of Students 


At or Above 
Advanced 


At or Above 
Proficient 


At or Above 
Basic 


Below Bosic 


Grade 4 






i 


















Nation 
Gender 




; 6(0.6) 


! 29(1.2) i 


62(1.1) 


' 38(1.1) 






7(0.7) 


30(1.1) 


60(1.0) 


40(1.0) 


Male 
Female 


51 (0.6) 
49 (0.6) 


5(0.7) 
8(0.8) 


25(1.4) ' 
32(1.4) 


58(1.6) 
67(1.3) 


42(1.6) 
33(1.3) 




51 (0.7) 
49 (0.7) 


6 (0.6) 
9 (0.9) 


26(1.3) 
34(1.5) 


55(1.4) 
66(1.2) 


45(1.4) 
34(1.2) 


Grades 
























Nation 
Gender 




3(0.3) 


29(1.1) 


69(1.0) 


31 (1.0) 






3(0.3) 


30(0.9) 


70(0.9) 


30 (0.9) 


Male 
Female 


51 (0.7) 
49 (07) 


2(0.2) 
4(0.6) 


23(1.2) : 
35(1.4) 


64(1.3) 
76(1.1) 


36(1.3) 
24(1.1) 




50 (0.6) 
50 (0.6) 


2 (0.3) 
4(0.5) 


23(1.1) 
36(1.3) 


62(1.1) 
77(1.1) 


38(1.1) 
23(1.1) 


Grade 12 
























Nation 
Gender 




4(0.3) 


40(0.8) 


80 (0.6) 


20(0.6) 






4(0.5) 


36(1.0)< 


75 (0.7)< 


25 (0.7)> 


Male 
Female 


49 (0.6) 
51 (0.6) 


2(0.4) 
5(0.4) 


34(1.1) : 
46(1.3) 


75(1.0) 
84 (0.7) 


25(1.0) 
16(0.7) 




50(0.8) ! 
50(0.8) 

1 


! 

2(0.3) I 
6(0.9) 

i 


29(1. 1)< ; 
43(1.1) 


69(1.1)< 
80(1.0)< 


31(1.1)> 
20(1.0)> 



Differences between two groups may be portiDlly explained by other factors not included in this table. 
<Tlie value for the 1 994 ossessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at obout the 95 percent confidence level 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments 
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Type of Location. Achievement level results are 
presented in Table 3.5 for students attending schools in 
three types of location: Central City, Urban Fringe/Large 
Town, and Rural/Small Town. These classifications are 
based solely on geographic characteristics. (The type of 
location classifications are described in Appendix A.) 

At grade 4, a greater percentage of students from 
Urban Fringe/Large Town schools were at or above the 
Proricient and Basic levels of achievement in 1994, 
compared to their counterparts from Central City and 
Rural/Small Town schools. Among eighth graders, the 
1994 results also showed significantly higher 
percentages of students from schools in Urban Fringe/ 
Large Town areas than students from Central City 
schools reaching at least the Basic level. There were no 



significant differences by school location in the 
percentages of twelfth graders reaching any of the three 
achievement levels. 

^ Corresponding with the decline in average 

proficiency at twelfth grade between 1992 and 1994, 
there was a statistically significant drop over the 
two-year period in the percentage of tw^elfth graders 
attending Urban Fringe/Large Town and Rural/Small 
Town schools who performed at or above the Basic 
achievement level. 

^ No other significant changes between the two assess- 
ments were observed at any grade in the percentages 
of students from different types of school locations 
attaining the three achievement levels. 



TABIE 3.5 



Reading Achievement Levels by Type of Location 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



rasp 



1992 



1994 



Grade 4 
Nation 

Type of Location 

Central City 

Urban Fringe/Lg. Town 
Rural/Small Town 

Grade S 
Notion 

Type of Locotlon 

Central City 

Urban Fringe/Lg. Town 
Rural/Small Town 

Grade 12 
Notion 

Type of Locotion 

Central Gty 

Urban FrInge/Lg. Town 
Rural/Small Town 







Percentage of Students 








Percentoge of Students 




Percentage i At or Above ' At or Above \ At or Above | 
of Students ; Advonced | Proficient | Bosk I 

: ; • i 


Below Bosk 


Percentage 
of Students 


At or Above 
Advanced 


At or Above 
Proficient 


At or Above 
Bosic 


Beiow Bosic 


' 


1 

6(0.6) 


! r 

29(1.2) : 


62(1.1) ; 


38(1.1) 




7(0.7) 


30(1.1) 


60(1.0) 


40(1.0) 


33 (2.6) 
42(3.2) 
26 (2.3) 


5(0.6) 
8(1.1) 
6(1.6) 


' 23(1.2) ! 
; 33(2.4) ': 
29 (2.7) ; 


54(1.8) 
67 (2.2) 
65(2.5) 


46(1.8) 
33 (2.2) 
35(2.5) 


35(2.0) 
43(2.3) 
21 (2.2) 


6(1.0) 
9(1.1) 
, 6(0.7) 


25(1.8) 
35 (1.9) 
28(1.9) 


53(2.5) 
67(1.6) 
" 60(2.5) 


47 (2.5) 
33(1.6) 
40 (2.5) 




3 (0.3) 


. 29(1.1) 


69(1.0) 


31(1.0) 




3(0.3) 


30(0.9) 


70 (0.9) 


30(0.9) 


32(2.6) 
43(3.3) 
24(2.5) 


: 2 (0.4) 
4(0.5) 
2 (0.7) 


23(1.6) 
34(1.5) 
, 29(2.7) : 


62(1.8) 
74(1.5) 
71 (2.6) 


: 38(1.8) 
26(1.5) 
29 (2.6) 


34 (2.2) 
40 (2.6) 
26 (2.0) 


3(0.6) 
3(0.3) 
3(0.6) 


27 (1.4) 
32(1.4) 
29(2.1) 


66(1.6) 
73(1.4) 
69 (1.8) 


34(1.6) 
27(1.4) 
31(1.8) 




; 4(0.3) 


40(0.8) 


80 (0.6) 


20 (0.6) 




4(0.5) 


36(1.0)< 


75(0.7)< 


25(0.7)> 


31 (2.3) 
43(2.6) 
25(1.6) 


4(0.5) 
1 4(0.5) 
3(0.6) 


38(2.3) 
43(1.4) 
38(2.0) 


77(1.4) 
81 (1.0) 
79(1.4) 


23(1.4) 
19(1.0) 
. 21(1.4) 


32(2.1) 
42(2.6) 
26(1.9) 


4(0.7) 
5(0.8) 
4(0.5) 


37(1.5) 
38(1.4) 
33(1.8) 


75(1.2) 

76(1.2)< 

72(1.4)< 


25(1.2) 

24(1.2)> 

28(1.4)> 



Differences between locotion types moy be porlially exploined by other lodors not included in this table. 

< The volue for the 1 994 assessment wos signlficonlly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 ot about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated pcrcentoges appear in parentheses. It con be soid with 95 percent certointy that lor each population of interest, the value lor the whole population is within plus or minus 
two stcndord errors of the estimate for the sample. 

The percentages of students in the types of location may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE- Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments 
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Parents' Education Level As shown in Table 3.6, there is 
a positive relationship between levels of parents' 
education and the percentage of students at or above the 
three achievement levels. In general, the higher the 
level of education reported, the higher the percentage of 
students at each achievement level. This finding is 
consistent with prior assessments and with the 
proficiency results discussed in the previous chapter. At 
the fourth grade* however* it should be noted that a 
considerable number of students did not know their 
parents' education level. 



At all three grades, the percentage at or above the 
Advanced level was higher among students who 
reported that at least one of their parents graduated 
from college than among students with at least one 
parent who had graduated from high school and among 
students whose parents had not graduated from high 
school. Also, at all three grades, the percentage at or 
above the Advanced level was higher for students who 
reported that at least one parent received some 
education after high school than for students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. 



Achievement Levels by Parents' Highest Education Level 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



rasp 



CARO 

1992 
1994 



1992 



1994 



Percentage of Students 



Grade 4 
Nation 

Porents' Education Level 

Graduafed College 
Seme Education after H.S. 
Graduated High School 
Did Not Rnish High School 
I Don't Know 

Grade S 
Nation 

Parents' Education Level 

Graduated College 
Some Education after H.S. 
Graduated High School 
Did Not Rnish High School 
I Don't Know 

Grade 12 
Nation 

Parents' Education Level 

Graduated College 
Some Education after H.S. 
Graduated High School 
Did Not Finish High School 
I Don't Know 



Percentage At or Above At or Above At or Above 

of Students Advanced Proficient Basic Below Basic 



Percentage of Students 



39(1.1) 
9(0.5) 

12(0.6) 
4(0.4) 

36(1.0) 



41(1.2) 
19(0.5) 
24(0.8! 
8(0.5) 
8 (0.4) 



41 (0.9) 
27(0.6) 
22 (0.5) 
8 (0.4) 
2(0.2) 



6 (0.6) 


29(1.2) 


62(1.1) . 


38(1.1) 


10(1.1) 


39(1.8) 


71 (1.6) 


29(1,6) 


8(1.9) 


33(3.4) 


69 (3,0) 


31 (3,0) 


3(1.1) 


22(2.2) 


58(2,2) 


42(2,2) 


1 (1.4) 


12(2.2) 


39(3,8) 


61 (3,8) 


3 (0.8) 


21(1.4) 


55(1,6) 


45(1,6) 


3 (0.3) 


29(1,1) 


69(1,0) 


31(1.0) 


5(0.7) 


40(1.4) 


80(1,0) 


20(1,0) 


3(0.7) 


32(1.4) 


76(1.5) 


24(1.5) 


1 (0.3) 


19(1.5) 


61(1,8) 


39(1.8) 


1 (0.3) 


13(1.9) 


51 (2.2) 


49 (2.2) 


0 (0.4) 


12(2.0) 


45(2.6) 


55(2,6) 


4(0.3) 


40(0.8) 


80(0,6) 


20(0,6) 


6 (0.6) 


52(1,3) 


87(0,7) 


13(0.7) 


3(0.5) 


41(1,4) 


83(1,0) 


17(1,0) 


2 (0.3) 


28(1,4) 


72(1.2) 


28(1,2) 


0 (0.3) 


21 (2,1) 


63(2,2) 


37(2.2) 


0(0.7) 


10(2.0) 


44(4,9) 


56(4,9) 



Percentage At or Above At or Above At or Above 

of Students Advanced Proficient Basic Below Basic 



42 (0,9) 
8(0,5) 

13(0,5) 
4(0.3) 

34 (0.8) 



43(1.1) 

20 (0,5) 

21 (0,8) 
7 (0,4) 
9 (0,4) 



43(1.0) 
25(0.7) 
21 (0.7) 
7(0,4) 
3(0,2) 



Differences between levels may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 
<The value for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at about the 95 percent confidence level. 
The standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for eoch population of 
two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 

The percentages of students in the subgroups may not total 100 percent due to rounding. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments 



7(0.7) 


30(1.1) 


60(1.0) 


40(1.0) 


11(1.2) 


39(1,7) 


70(1,3) 


30(1.3) 


9(1.8) 


37 (2,6) 


70(2,9) 


30(2,9) 


4(1,3) 


22 (2,6) 


54(2,1) 


46(2,1) 


1 (1.3) 


9 (2,3) 


32 (3.9) 


68(3.9) 


4(0,6) 


22(1,6) 


52(1,3) 


48(1,3) 



interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus 



3(0.3) 


30 (0.9) 


70 (0.9) 


30(0,9) 


5(0.5) 


40(1,2) 


79(1.0) 


21(1.0) 


3(0.6) 


33(1.5) 


77(1.5) 


23(1.5) 


1(0.4) 


20(1.6) 


62(1.7) . 


38(1.7) 


0 (0,3) 


10(1.8) 


46(3,0) 


54(3.0) 


0 (0,3) 


12(1.3) 


48(2.5) 


52 (2,5) 


4(0,5) 


36(1.0)< 


75(0.7)< 


25 (0.7)> 


7(1,1) 


48(1,4) 


84 (0.7)< 


16(0.7)> 


3(0.5) 


36(1.4) 


78(1,3)< 


22(1.3)> 


2(0.5) 


24(1.7) 


66(1,7)< 


34(1.7)> 


1 (0.4) 


15(1.5) 


53(2.5)< 


47(2.5)> 


0(0.7) 


6(2,3) 


32(3.3) 


68(3.3) 
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Among groups of 1994 students that reported 
knowing their parents' education levels, the percentage 
at or above the Proricient level was lowest for students 
who said their parents did not finish high school. This 
result was evident at each of the three grade levels. In 
addition, across all three grades, significantly higher 
percentages of students were at or above the Proficient 
level among students reporting at least one of their 
parents graduated from college or received some 
education after high school than among those who 
reported having parents who only graduated from high 
school. At the two higher grades, the percentage of 
students attaining at least the Proricient level was 
greater among students who reported at least one 
parent graduated from college than among students 
who reported that at least one parent had some 
education after high school 

Of those students who reported that neither of their 
parents graduated from high school, a significantly 
smaller percentage was at or above Basic when 
compared to students reporting higher levels of parents' 
education. Students who reported that at least one 
parent graduated from high school had a lower 
percentage at or above Basic compared to students 



reporting that at least one of their parents continued 
their education after high school. Also, the percentage 
attaining the Basic level or above among students who 
reported high school graduation as the highest parental 
education level was lower than among students with at 
least one parent who had graduated from college. These 
results were observed for all three grades. Finally, for 
grade 12, the group of students who reported that at 
least one parent had some education after high school 
had a smaller percentage at or above Basic than did 
students who reported at least one parent graduated 
from college. 

^ Reflecting the overall decline at twelfth grade 
obsen'ed for the nation, there was a significant 
decrease between 1992 and 1994 in the percentage 
of twelfth-grade students at or above Basic for each 
level of parental education. 

^ No othei significant differences between the 1992 
and 1994 assessments were found for any reported 
level of parents' education in the percentages of 
fourth-, eighth", and twelfth-grade students at or 
above the Advanced and Proficient levels. 
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Title I Participation, Achievement level results by Title I 
participi tion status are provided in Table 3.7 for only 
the 1994 assessment: information about participation in 
Title I programs was not collected in the same manner 
during the 1992 assessment. 

Compared to their counterparts who did not 
participate in Title I programs, significantly 
fewer fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade Title I 
participants performed at or above each of the reading 
achievement levels, except at grade 8 where the 
difference between participating and nonparticipating 



students reaching Wx^ Advanced level was not 
statistically significant 

Correspondingly, at all three grades, the percentage 
of Title I program participants performing below Basic 
was higher than that of their peers who were not Title I 
participants. The percentages of Title I students who 
performed below Basic ranged from 59 percent at 
twelfth grade to 80 percent at fourth grade. Conversely, 
only about one-third or fewer of students across the 
three grades who were not Title I participants performed 
below \ht Basic level. 



Grade 4 
Nation 
Title 1 

Participating 
Nonparticipating 

Grades 
Nation 
Title 1 

Partictpoting 
Nonparticipating 

Grade 12 
Nation 
Title 1 

Participating 
Nonparticipating 



Percentage 
of Students 



14 (1,2) 
86 (1.2) 



6 (0.8) 
94 (0.8) 



2 (0.7) 
98 (0.7) 



Reading Achievement Levels by Title I Participation 
Grade$4,8,ai!d12 
1994 Reading Assessment 



At or Above 
Advanced 



7 (0.7) 

0 (0.2) 
9 (0.8) 



3 (0.3) 

0(0.0) 
3(0.3) 



4(0.5) 

0(0.2)! 
4(0.5) 



Percentage of Students 



Af or Above 
Proftdent 



At or Above 
Basic 



30 (i.i; 

3 (0.9) 
34 (1.2) 



30 (0.9) 

5(1.6) 

31 (1.0) 



36(l.0)< 

10(2.1)! 
37(1.0) 



60 (1.0) 

20 (2.2) 
67 (1.1) 



70 (0.9) 

35(2.6) 
72(1.0) 



75(0.7)< 

41 (4.3)! 
75(0.7). 
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Below Basic 



40 (1.0) 

80 (2.2) 
33 (1.1) 



30 (0.9) 

65 (2.6) 
28(1.0) 



25 (0.7)> 

59 (4.3)! 
25 (0.7) 



Differences between the two groups may be partially explained by other factors not Included in this table. 

The standard errors af the estimated percemages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population 
IS within plus or minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. H"H"'"""" 

I Interpret with caution any comparisons involving this statistic. The nature af the sample does not allow for occurate determination of the variability of this value. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Slotistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment 
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Type of School. The percentages of fourth-, eighth-, and 
tvvelfth-grade students at or above the three reading 
achievement levels are presented by type of school in 
Table 3.8. At each grade, the percentages of nonpublic 
school students who performed at or above each level in 
1994 were significantly higher than the percentages of 
public school students who did so. 



> Between 1992 and 1994, there were no significant 
differences in the percentages of public or nonpublic 
school students performing at or above the 
Advanced or Proficient levels at any of the grades. 

^ At grade 12, however, the percentage of students 
performing at or above the Basic level decreased 
over the two-year period for both types of schools. 
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Reading Achievement Levels by Type of School 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
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CARD 

1992 
1994 



1992 



1994 



Percentage of Students 



Percentage of Students 





Percentage 
of Students 


At or Above i At or Above 
Advanced : Profident 


At or Above 
Basic 

> 1 


Below Basic 


Percentage 
of Students 


M or Above 
Advanced 


At or Above 
Profident 


At or Above i 
Basic i 


Below Bosic 


Grade 4 
Nation 




6 (0.6) 


29(1.2) 


62(1.1) 


38(1.1) 


! 


7(0.7) 


30(1.1) 


60(1.0) ' 


40 (1.0) 


Type of School 

Public Schools Only 
Nonpublic Schools Only 

Catholic Schools 

Other Nonpublic Schools 


88(1.3) 
11(1.0) 
8 (0.8) 
4(0.7) 


6 (0.6) 
12(1.3) 
10(1.5) 
15(2.9)! 


27(1.3) 
45(2.4) 
41 (2.7) 
53(4.4)1 


60(1.1) 
; 79(1.9) 

76(2.7) 
' 84(2.7)! 


40(1.1) 
= 21(1.9) 

24(2.7) 
I 16(2.7)! 


90(0.9) ' 
10(0.9) : 
7(0.8) S 
4(0.6) i 

i 


7(0.7) 
13(1.8) 
12(2.2) 
14(2.9) 


28(1.2) 
43(3.0) 
42(3.9) 
46(4.0) 


• 

59(1.1) ; 

77(2.4) ' 
, 76(3.2) 
; 80(4.2) 


41 (1.1) 
23 (2.4) 
24(3.2) 
20 (4.2) 


Grade S 
Nation 




3(0.3) 


29(1.1) 


69(1.0) 


i 31(1.0) 




3 (0.3) 


1 30(0.9) 


1 

i 70(0.9) 


30 (0.9) 


Type of School 

Public Schools Only 
Nonpublic Schools Only 

Cotholic Schools 

Other Nonpublic Schools 


89 (0.8) 
11(0.8) 
6(0.6) 
4 (0.8) 


2 (0.3) 
7(1.3) 
6(1.0) 
10(2.6) 


27(1.1) 
48(3.2) 
45(2.8) 
54(4.4) 


67(1.1) 
. 87(1.5) 
' 84(1.6) 
; 90(2.5) 

i 


i 

. 33(1.1) 
\ 13(1.5) 

: 16(1.6) 

10(2.5) 


89(1.0) 
11(1.0) 
7 (0.6) 
4(0.7) 


2 (0.3) 
6(0.8) 
6(1.1) 
7(1.4) 


1 27 (0.9) 
\ 49(2.3) 
i 49(2.1) 
50(3.9) 


i 

i 67 (0.9) 
1 89(1.3) 
\ 88(1.3) 
' 89(2.1) 


33 (0.9) 
11(1.3) 
' 12(1.3) 
11(2.1) 


Grade 12 
Nation 




4(0.3) 


40(0.8) 


80 (0.6) 


; 20(0.6) 




! 4(0.5) 


, 36(1.0)< 


; 75 (0.7)< 


; 25(0.7)> 


Type of School 

Public Schools Only 
Nonpublic Schools Only 

Catholic Schools 

Other Nonpublic Schools 


87(1.2) 
13(1.2) 
9(1.2) 
4(0.7) 


3(0.3) 
9(0.7) 
8(0.7) 
12(1.8) 


37 (0.9) 
60(2.2) 
59(2.6) 
61 (3.8) 


; 78(0.7) 
. 92(0.8) 
' 93(0.9) 
' 89(2.2) 


■ 22(0.7) 
! 8(0.8) 
7(0.9) 
; 11(2.2) 


89(1.1) 
10(1.0) 
6(0.9) 
4 (0.6) 


; 4(0.5) 
i 8 (0.9) 
i 6(1.1) 
i 11(1.5) 


35(1.0) 
j 52(2.7) 
1 47(3.7) 
j 59(3.1) 


i 73(0.7/< 
87(1.7)< 
; 85(2.2)< 

! 89 (2.0) 

i 


27 (0.7)> 
. 13(1.7)> 
1 15(2.2)> 
^ 11(2.0) 



Nonpublic schools includes Cotliolic and otiier types of nonpublic schools. 

Differences between scliool types may be partially explained by other factors not included in this tnble. 

<The volue for the 1994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1992 at about the 95 percent confidence level. 

Ibe standard errors of the estimated percentages appear in porentheses. It con be soid with 9S percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus 
two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 

! interpret with caution any comparisons involving this statistic. The nature of the sample does not allow accurote determination of the variability of this volue. 

Percentoges of students in public school only and nonpublic school only may not total 100 percent and the percentages of students in the two types of nonpublic schools may not total the percentage of 
nonpublic schools due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Nationol Center for Education Slotislics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Rending Assessments 
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Cross-State Comparisons 
of Fourth-Grade 
Reading Proficiency 

Average reading proficiency results for fourth graders 
from jurisdictions participating in the 1992 and 1994 
Trial State Assessments were presented in Chapter 2. 
This chapter focuses on comparisons between those 
jurisdictions. When the average proficiencies for 
jurisdictions are compared, it is essential to take the 
standard error into account, rather than to rely solely 
on observed similarities or differences.* In addition to 
comparing the average proficiencies of all fourth 
graders, considering how the proficiencies of subgroups 
of students within a particular state compare to those of 
similar subgroups from other states provides yet 
another perspective on state-level results. 

This chapter addresses these considerations by 
presenting results of statistical analyses comparing the 
reading performance of students in various states, and 
comparing the performance of subgroups of students 
across states. The goal of these analyses is to make state 
comparisons more informative and meaningful. 

Distribution of Reading Proficiency 
for the States 

Figures 4.1 and 4.2 provide a visual representation of 
the distribution of reading proficiency results for each 
participating jurisdiction. Figure 4.1 presents 1992 
• results and, for comparison, Figure 4.2 gives results 
from the 1994 assessment. In the figures, the black box 
at the midpoint of the performance distribution for each 
state shows the 95 percent confidence interval around 
the average proficiency. This represents the range of 
scores within which the states* average reading 
proficiency score falls with 95 percent certainty. (A more 
detailed explanation of confidence intervals is provided 
in Appendix A). 

The shaded boxes indicate the ranges between 
selected percentiles — 10th, 25th, 75th. and 9()th — of 
each jurisdiction's performance distribution. In general, 
the variation within states tended to exceed the 
variation in average performance across states, leading 
to considerable overlap in performance across states. 
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Figure 4.1 Distribution of Overall Reading Proficiency Organized by Average Proficiency for the 
1992 Trial State Reading Assessment, Grade 4, Public Schools Only 
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The center darkest box indicates a simultaneous confidence interval 
around the average reading proficiency for the state based on the 
Bonferroni procedure for multiple comparisons. The darker shaded 
boxes indicate the ranges between the 25th and 75th percentiles of the 
reading proficiency distribution, and the lighter shaded boxes the 
ranges between the 10th to 25th percentiles and the 75th to 90th 
percentiles of the distribution. 

*Did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for sample participation 
rates (see Appendix for details). 
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Figure 4.2 Distribution of Overall Reading Proficiency Organized by Average Proficiency for the 
1994 Trial State Reading Assessment, Grade 4, Public Schools Only 
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The center darkest box indicates a simultaneous confidence interval 
around the average reading proficiency for the state based on the 
Bonferroni procedure for multiple comparisons. The darker shaded 
boxes indicate the ranges between the 25th and 75th percentiles of the 
reading proficiency distribution, and the lighter shaded boxes the 
ranges between the 10th to 25th percentifes and the 75th to 90th 
percentiles of the distribution. 

*Did not satisfy one or more of the guidelines for. sample participation 
rates (see Appendix for details). 




Comparisons of Average Reading 
Proficiency Between States 

Figures 4.3 and 4.4 present another way to make valid 
performance comparisons across states. Figure 4.3 
shows comparisons for the 1992 Trial State Assessment 
and Figure 4.4 shows the corresponding 1994 
comparisons. The computations underlying these 
figures take into account the confidence intervals, or 
degree of sampling error, associated with the average 
proficiency estimates. The computations were based on 
unrounded data. These figures indicate whether or not 
differences betvs^een pairs of participating jurisdictions 
are statistically significant.- For example, Figure 4.4 
shows that although average fourth-grade reading 
proficiencies in 1994 appear to be different between 
Maine (228) and Montana (222), the difference is not 
statistically significant and may be due to chance factors 
such as sampling and/or measurement error. 



As another example, compare the 1994 average 
reading proficiency for the state of Virginia to that for 
each of the other 38 participating states, the DoDEA 
Overseas Schools, and Guam. Reading vertically down 
the column labeled "Virginia," one sees that, on average, 
fourth graders in Virginia scored lower than students in 
the states listed from Maine through V^yoming (shaded 
dark gray), about the same as students listed from 
Nebraska through New Mexico (white or unshaded), and 
higher than students in the jurisdictions listed from 
South Carolina through Guam (light gray shading). 

From Figure 4.4, we also see that the cluster of 
highest performing states in 1994 consisted of eight 
states. The states whose fourth graders had the highest 
average reading proficiencies were Maine. North Dakota, 
V^isconsin, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
Connecticut, and Montana. For comparison, the cluster 
of highest performing states in 1992 (displayed in 
Figure 4.3) consisted of 13 states: New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, North Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
V^yoming, New Jersey, Connecticut, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
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Figure 4.3 



Instructions: 



Comparisons of Average Overall Reading Proficiency for the 
1992 Trial State Reading Assessment, Grade 4, Public Schools Only 

Reod {/OMTM the coiumn directly under o state name lisled in the heading at the tap af the (hart. Match the shading intensity surrounding a Mate postal abbreviation (o the key 
below to determine whether the overage reading performance of this state is higher than, the some as, or lower ihon the state in the column heading. 
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State has statistically significantly higher average 
proficiency than the state listed at the top of the chart. 

No statistically significant difference from the state 
listed at the top of the chart 

State has statistically significantly lower average 
proficiency than the state listed at the top of the chart 



The between state comparisons take into account sampling and 
measurement error and that each state is being compared with 
every other state. Significance is determined by an application 
of the Bonferroni procedure. 

*Did not statisfy one or more of the guidelines for sanple 
participation rates (see Appendix for details). 
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state has statistically significantly liiglier average 
proficiency than tlie state listed at tlie top of tfie cfiart. 

No statistically significant difference from tfie slate 
listed at tlie top of tlie cliart. 

State has statistically significantly lower average 
proficiency than the state listed at the top of the chart. 



The between state comparisons take into account sampling and 
measurement error and ihat each state is being compared with 
every other state. Significance is determined by an application 
of the BonferronI procedure. 

•Did not statisfy one or more of the guidelines for sample 
participation rates (see Appendix for details). 
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Comparisons of Average 
Reading Proficiency 
Across the States for Selected 
Demographic Subgroups 

Figures 4.5 and 4.6 present another way to compare the 
performance of students across participating 
jurisdictions in the 1992 and 1994 reading assessments. 
For each demographic characteristic identified at the 
top of the columns, the states are ranked from highest 
to lowest in terms ot average reading proficiencies and 
are grouped in performance bands established according 
to quintiles, or bands that represent approximately 20 
percent of the performance distribution. 

Grouped within the highest, or fifth, quintile for 
each of the demographic subgroups are the states in 
which the average reading proficiency for that subgroup 
was in the top 20 percent across all participating 
jurisdictions. Conversely, located within the lowest, or 
first, quintile for each subgroup of students are the 
states in which the average reading proficiency for those 
students was in the lowest 20 percent across 
jurisdictions. The second, third, and fourth quintiles can 
be interpreted in a similar manner. The list of states 
within each quintile is arranged in alphabetical order. 

This information is useful for making cross-state 
comparisons of students who share a particular 
demographic characteristic. For example, the 1994 
average reading proficiency of White students in the 
state of Washington war in the lowest quintile for 
White students across a.l participating jurisdictions 
(Figure 4.6). However, the average proficiency for 
Washington's Black students was in the highest quintile. 



The data in Figures 4.5 and 4.6 cannot be used to 
compare average reading proficiencies across subgroups 
within a state. Information about the average 
performance of subgroups within states is presented in 
Appendix C. 

When examining the information presented in 
Figures 4.5 and 4.6, it is essentia) to keep in mind the 
proximity of average scale scores for states in different 
quintile bands. The range of average scale scores for 
each state's subgroup is in parentheses at the top of 
each band. In some cases, the average score associated 
with a state near a quintile cutoff differs little from that 
of another state appearing in an adjacent quintile band. 
Consequently, it is possible that two states may fall in 
different quintiles, yet be relatively close in average 
proficiency. For example, among W^ite students from 
all participating jurisdictions, White students in 
Montana, with an average proficiency of 226.3 (rounded 
to 226), appear in the top quintile. However, Wliite 
students in New York, with an average proficiency of 
225.9 (also rounded to 226), appear in the fourth, or 
next to the highest, quintile. 

The division of states into quintile bands for each 
demographic subgroup is based solely on their ranking 
in the performance distribution of states. The breaks 
between quintiles should not be interpreted as 
indicating statistically significant differences between 
states. Also, it is important to keep in mind that the 
ranking of jurisdictions, and the subsequent grouping 
into quintiles, are based on unrounded averages. 
Throughout this report, average proficiencies are 
reported to the nearest whole number. 
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Endnote 



1. Because the average proficiencies are based on 
samples — rather than on the entire populations of 
fourth graders in the jurisdictions — the numbers 
reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the 
standard error of the estimate. 

2. The significance tests usec^ in these figures are based 
on a Bonferroni procedure for multiple comparisons. 
This procedure takes into account all possible 
comparisons between states in declaring the 
differences between any two states to be statistically 
significant. The Bonferroni procedure holds across all 
possible comparisons to 5 percent the probability of 
erroneously declaring the averages for any two states 
to be different when they are not. 
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School and Home Contexts 
for Readinjg 

The two most important contexts in which students' 
literacy abilities can be nurtured and guided are school 
and home. Students' exposure to various instructional 
activities and materials at school has a significant 
impact on their opportunities for achievement.^ Family 
support for students' efforts and the modeling of 
literacy habits at home can also play a critical role in 
students' growth as readers.- Furthermore, it is 
possible that the influences of home and school on 
students' literacy development are not completely 
independent. For example, school factors such as the 
amount of reading assigned by teachers or the degree of 
parental involvement sought by administrators may be 
important contributors to the literacy environment iu 
students' homes. 

Given the importance of these contexts for literacy 
development, a complete picture of students' 
achievement in reading is not possible without also 
considering information about their school and home 
environments. Such consideration brings into focus the 
relationship between reading proficiency and students' 
background and instructional experiencc:S. 

This chapter contains contextual information 
related to instructional activities and home support for 
reading. In 1994, information regarding students' 
instructional experiences was collected from their 
reading teachers at grades 4 anc^ 8, and from the 
students themselves at grades 4, 8, and 12. The 1992 
assessment did not include a survey of eighth-grade 
students' teachers: consequently, only 1994 results are 
presented for the teachers of eighth graders. Reading is 
not typically taught as a separate subject in high school; 
therefore, information from teachers was not collected 
at the twelfth grade. Information concerning home 
support for reading was collected from students at all 
three grades. 

Changes between 1992 and 1994 are reported only 
for students' reports about their instructional and home 
experiences. No trend analyses are presented in this 



chapter for results based on the reports of fourth 
graders' teachers because the reading teacher 
questionnaire was reformatted between the 1992 and 
19.4 assessments. In 1992, teachers were asked to 
describe the specific approaches they used for up to five 
different reading classes. In 1994, teachers reported on 
the typical approaches they used across all of their 
reading classes. Because of this reformatting, teacher 
reported data are presented for both assessments, but 
trend analyses were not conducted. 



Instructional Materials 

The type of materials that students are asked to read 
during instruction is one important factor in their 
reading development. Students' perceptions of literacy 
as a lifelong pursuit, rather than just a school activity, 
can be affected by their early exposure to different types 
of materials and reading experiences.^ Two major types 
of reading material — basal readers and trade books — 
have been predominant in classrooms for some time. 

For the last several decades, basal readers have been 
the major component of instruction in elementary and 
junior high school reading programs.'* These 
publications are developed for the specific purpose of 
teaching students how to read, and typically they 
include passages and exercises that are designed to be 
grade-appropriate in topic and difficulty. Some critics of 
basal readers argue that reading experiences may be 
contrived and fragmented when students are taught 
with these types of materials.^ Other educators suggest 
that basals can be effective tools in reading instruction 
when used wisely and selectively by knowledgeable 
teachers.*^ As many basal programs have made 
substantial changes in their materials, such as 
developing a more literature-based focus, they may now 
provide teachers with a wider range of literacy-rich 
activities.' 

Trade books, as primary sources of instructional 
material, have received increased attention in recent 
years. It has been suggested that using trade books, or 
books that are not published specifically for reading 
instruction, may provide students with more genuine 
and more diverse literacy experiences.^ As a result, 
students may develop reading abilities that are adaptabk 
to "real-world" situations and applicable to a broader 
scope of reading materials.^ 
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Teachers of fourth- and eighth-grade students in the 
NAEP reading assessment were asked about the type of 
materials that form the core of their reading program. 
Table 5.1 presents the 1992 and 1994 results for fourth 
graders, and the 1994 results for eighth graders. Average 
reading proficiency at either grade was not significantly 
related to teachers' reported use of basals, trade books, 
or a combination of the two. 

In 1994, 21 percent of fourth-grade students and 14 
percent of eighth graders were being taught primarily 
with basal readers. More than one-half (57 percent) of 
fourth graders and almost half (46 percent) of eighth 
graders were being taught by teachers who reported 
using both basals and trade books as the core of their 
reading program. 



Instructional Activities 

Teachers may implement a wide array of activities in 
their classrooms to give students the practice and 
experiences they need to develop as readers. These 
activities range from isolated skill exercises that ask 
students to demonstrate a particular ability out of 
context to more purposeful and integrative reading and 
writing activities.^" 

The appropriateness of individual activities may 
depend on the unique characteristics of the learner and 
the nature of the learning goal. Nevertheless, m%st 
educators today recognize the desirability of having 
students integrate various language processes in the 
development of literacy skills, and of providing students 
with purposeful, or goal-oriented, activities.^^ 





THE N 

Teachers' Reports on Which Tyoe of Material '^^"o 
Forms the Core of Their Reading Program 

Grades 4 and 8 ^ 


[/moN's 
isnp 






Grade 4 


Grades 


1992 


1994 


1994 


Percentoge and 
ProfideiKy 


Per<entase and 
Profidency 


Percentage and 
Profidency 


Primarily Basal 
Primarily Trade Books 
Both Basal and Trade Books 
Other 


36(2.4) 
216(1.9) 

12(2.1) 
223(4.3) 

49(3.4) 
218(1.4) 

3(1.0) 
208(6.3) 


21 (2.2) 
212(2.1) 

19(2.5) 
219(2.9) 

57(2.6) 
215(1.6) 

3(07) 
202(5.0) 


14(1.6) 
261 (2.3) 

18(2.1) 
261 (2.3) 

46(2.0) 
261(1.3) 

22(2.1) 
260(2.2) 



The question ossocioted with ihis vorioble wos reformatted in 1994. No trend (omporison lesis were (cnducted, DiHerences between groups moy be pdrtially explained by other factors not included in ibis loble. 
The standard errors of the estimated percentages end proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole populotion is within plus or 
minus two stondard errors of the eslimote for the sample. 
Due to rounding, the percentages of students in the subgroups may not totol 100 percent. 

SOURa: Nationol Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP). 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments. 



Workbooks, Worksheets, and Writing in Response to 
Heading. Workbooks and worksheets play a prominent 
role in the reading curriculum of our nation's schools. 
They are often used as supplementary material in 
published instructional programs. In the past, many of 
the activities associated with workbooks and worksheets 
focused on specific skills or subskills, with little 
attention to integrating reading, writing, and thinking 
in a meaningful manner.'^ More recently, however, some 
publishers have produced materials that support the 
development of strategic, integrative, and thoughtful 
reading abilities. 

In part, this change has been in response to a 
growing recognition among educators and researchers 
that reading development is supported and enhanced 
through integrative reading and writing activities. 
Increasingly, district and state curricular initiatives 
reflect an awareness that reading development does not 



take place in isolation from other developing language 
abilities. Students develop simultaneously as readers, 
listeners, speakers, and writers, as they learn to interact 
with and participate in the literacy community.^^ 

Table 5.2a presents teachers' reports on the 
frequency with which they use workbook and worksheet 
activities, and ask their students to provide written 
responses to reading. At both the fourth and eighth 
grades, less frequent use of workbooks and worksheets 
was associated with higher average proficiencies. 

According to their teachers, fourth graders in 1994 
were asked to write in response to reading at least as 
frequently as they were completing workbooks or 
worksheets. Eighth graders, on the other hand, were 
asked to write in response to reading more frequently 
than they were asked to complete workbooks or 
worksheets. 



TABLE S.2a 



Teachers' Reports on Workbooks, Worksheets, 
and Writing in Response to Reading 
Grades 4 and 8 



THE NiQ-ION'S 
REPORT^ 
CARD 



1992 
1994 



m 





9rade4 


Grades 




1992 


1994 


1994 




Percefitoge and 
ProBdency 


Pfrcentage and 
Proftdency 


Percentoge and 
Profidency 


Ask students to work in a reading 
workbook or on a worksheet* 








Almost Every Day 
Once or Twice a Week 
less Than Weekly 


33(2.6) 
215(1.7) 

48(3.2) 
218(1.6) 

20(2.5) 
221 (3.3) 


27(2.3) 
210(2.1) 

48(2.2) 
216(1.2) 

25(2.6) 
218(1.9) 


10(1.4) 
252(3.5) 

36(2.4) 
256(1.5) 

54(2.4) 
265 (1.1) 


Ask students to write about 
something they have read* 

Almost Every Day 

Once or Twice a Week 
Less Than Weekly 


23(1.8) 
220(2.6) 

49(2.5) 
217(1.8) 

2) ;2.4) 
216(2.1) 


29(2.2) 
214(2.4) 

56(2.2) 
215(1.4) 

15(1.9) 
219(2.3) 


18(1.9) 
262(2.2) 

62(2.3) 
261(1.1) 

20(2.2) 
259(1.9) 


•Ihe question associated with this vailable was reformatted in 1994. No trend (omparlson tests were conducted. 
Differences between groups moy be pcrtiolly explained by other factors not included in this toble. 




The standard errors of the estimated percentages ( 
minus two standard errors of the estimaf' ^or the 


ind proficiencies oppeor in parentheses. It .an be said with 95 percent certainty thot for each population of interest, the value for the whole papulation is within plus or 


Due to rounding, the percentages of students in the subgroups moy not total 100 percent. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Notional As»»^sment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments. 
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Table 5.2b presents students' reports on the same 
instructional activities. It is evident from these data that 
fourth- and eighth-grade students* perceptions of the 
•frequency of certain instructional activities differ 
somewhat from the perceptions of their teachers. It is 
also important to keep in mind that, in 1994, teachers 
were asked to describe the typical approaches they used 
for all of their reading classes, whereas the reports of 
students represent their individual experiences in 
reading instruction. 

Fourth graders' reports on workbook and worksheet 
usage displayed a different relationship with average 
reading proficiency than did the reports of their 
teachers. More frequent use of these materials was 
reported by higher performing students. At grade 12, 
however, the pattern was reversed — higher performing 
students reported less frequent use of workbooks and 
worksheets. 

The relationship between reading proficiency and 
students' reports of being asked by their teachers to 
write in response to reading varied across the three 
grades. Contrary to some research, at fourth grade more 
frequent writing was associated with lower average 
proficiency. At eighth grade, students who were asked to 



write about reading with moderate frequency (at least 
once a week) had the highest average proficiency. And at 
grade 12, the pattern observed in the fourth grade was 
reversed — higher average proficiency was associated 
with more frequent writing about reading. 

^ Significantly fewer fourth graders in 1994 than in 
1992 reported using workbooks^ or worksheets once 
or twice a week. However, the percentage of fourth 
graders reporting daily use ot these materials 
remained at 51 percent. 

^ Less frequent use of workbooks or worksheets was 
reported by twelfth graders in 1994 than in 1992. 
A significantly greater percentage in 1994 reported 
using them less than weekly, while fewer students 
reported weekly use. 

^ There were no significant changes between 1992 
and 1994 in eighth graders' reports on the frequency 
of workbook and worksheet use. 

^ There were no significant changes between 1992 
and 1994 at any grade in students' reports on the 
frequency with which they were asked to write about 
something they read. 



TABU 5.2b 



Students' Reports on Workbooks, Worksheets, 
and Writing in Response to Reading 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NAUON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 



Ask you to work in o reading 
workbook or en a worksheet 

Almost Every Day 

Once or Twice a Week 

less Than Weekly 

Ask you to write obout 
something you have read 

Almost Every Day 

Once or Twice a Week 
Less Than Weekly 



Grade ' 



Grode 8 



1992 



1994 



Percentoge ond 
PrefideiKy 



51(1.5) 
219(1.0) 

29 (0.9) 
220 (1.6) 

20(1.0) 
211(1.6) 



22(0.8) 
212(1.5) 

34(0.8) 
219(1.2) 

43(1.0) 
219(1.1) 



51 (1.2) 
220 (1.1) 

25 (0.8) < 
216(1.2) 

24(1.0) 
205 (1.8) < 



23(0.9) 
209(1.7) 

33(0.6) 
217(1.2) 

44(0.9) 
218(1.2) 



1992 



1994 



Percentage and 
PrefidMcy 



27 (0.7) 
259 (1.3) 

35 (0.8) 
263 (0.9) 

38(0.8) 
259 (1.2) 



18(0.5) 
259 (1.4) 

38 (0.7) 
263 (1.2) 

45 (0.9) 
259 (1.1) 



26 (0.9) 
259 (1.5) 

33 (0.7) 
263 (1.1) 

41 (1.1) 
259 (1.1) 



19 (0.8) 
259 (1.5) 

39 (0.8) 
265(1.0) 

42(1.1) 
257 (1.2) 



Grade 12 



1992 



1994 



Percentage and 
PrefidMcy 



16(0.4) 
288 (1.1) 

33 (0.7) 
291 (0.7) 

51 (0.8) 
295 (0.7) 



20(0.7) 
295 (1.0) 

46 (0.6) 
295 (0.7) 

35(0.7) 
287 (0.8) 



15(0.5) 
282 (1.5) < 

30 (0.7) < 
286 (1.0) < 

55 (0.9) > 
291 (0.9)< 



20 (0.7) 

291 (1.3) 
44 (0.7) 

292 (1.0) < 
36 (0.8) 

281 (1.2) < 



Differences between groups moy be pcrtiolly explained by oilier factors not Included In this loble. 

< Ibe volue for the 1 994 ossessmeni wos signlfkonlly lower (> higher) than the volue for 1 992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 

the slondord errors of the estlmoted percentoges and proficiencies appear In parentheses. II con be sold with 95 percent cetloinly thol for each population of interest, the 

minus two stondord errors of the estimote for the somple. 

Due to rounding, tin percentoges of students in the subgroups raoy not totol 1 00 percent. 

SOURCf- Notionol Center for Education Statistics, Natlonol Assessment of Educotlonol Progress (NHf), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 



value for the whole population is within plus or 



Pages Read Each Day In School and for Homework. 
Most students are required to read on a daily basis for 
school and for homework. Developing into capable 
readers may, in fact, require daily practice.^^ The 
amount of reading that is appropriate for any given 
student, however, varies according to the nature of the 
text being read, the goals for reading the material, and 
the student's current ability level. 

As displayed in Table 5.3. many students at each 
grade reported reading five or fewer pages each day for 
school and honr;ework combined. Moreover, there was 
evidence of a decline from 1992 to 1994 in the number 
of pages read each day in school and for homework by 
twelfth graders. These findings, along with other aspects 
of students' instructional and home experiences 
discussed later in this chapter, may provide an 
important context in which to view the decline in 
average reading proficiency among twelfth graders 
discussed in Chapter 2. 





_ , , ^ . • THE NATION'S 

Students' Reports on Number of Pages Read Each Day ^"^^H ra^i 
in School and for Homework 1992— 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 122^1=? 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


1 1 or More Pages 
6 to 10 Fiiges 
5 or Fewer Poges 


56 (1.2) 54 (1.1) 
222(1.1) 220(1.3) 

23(0.7) 23(0.7) 
217(K3) 214(1.3) 

21(1.0) 23(0.8) 
203(1.4) 201 (1.2) 


22 (0.6) 21 (0.8) 
268 (1.5) 266 (1.7) 

16(0.4) 16(0.5) 
266 (1.3) 269 (1.6) 

62 (0.7) 63 (1.0) 
256 (1.0) 256 (0.9) 


45(0.9) 39 (1.1) < 
302(0.8) 298 (1.0) < 

24(0.4) 24 (0.6) 
290(0.9) 288 (1.1) 

31(0.7) 36 (0.8) > 
281 (0.8) 276 (0.9) < 


Differences between groups may be parlioliy explained by other factors not included in this table. 

< The value far the 1994 assessment was significantly lower {> higher) than the value far 1992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standord errors of the estimated percentages and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty thot far each population of interest, the value far the wholo population is within plus or 
minus two standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 

Due to rounding, the percentages af students in the subgroups may not total 100 percent. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 



A consistent relationship between reading 
proficiency and the amouni: of reading done for school 
and homework was apparent across the grades. At each 
grade in 1994, students who read no more than five 
pages each day had the lowest average reading 
proficiency. 

► Between 1992 and 1994. a significant decline was 
observed in the percentage of twelfth-grade students 
who reported reading 11 or more pages each day. 
This was accompanied by a significant increase in 
the percentage of twelfth graders who reported 
reading five or fewer pages. 

► At grades 4 and 8, there were no significant changes 
from 1992 to 1994 in students' reports on the 
nur.ber of pages read each day. 
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Explaining and Discussing Reading in School. Having 
students explain or support their understanding of what 
they read can help them become more thoughtful 
readers.^' For example, students might be asked how 
they came to a particular conclusion or what additional 
information would have increased their understanding 
of the text's topic. Also, by discussing various 
interpretations of what they read, students can be 
encouraged to think critically about what they are 
reading or to consider different points of view. 

In 1992 and 1994, eighth- and twelfth-grade 
students were asked how frequently their teachers 
have them explain or support their understanding 
and discuss various interpretations of what they read. 
A summary of students' responses is presented in 
Table 5.4. 

Both types of instructional activities showed a 
relationship to students' reading proficiency. At both 
grades, students who reported engaging in either type of 
activity less than weekly had the lowest average reading 
proficiency. 



Between 1992 and 1994, there was a significant 
decline in the percentage of i?A?elfth graders who 
reported being asked on a weekly basis to explain 
their understanding of what they read, and a 
significant increase in the percentage of students 
who said their teachers ask them to do this less than 
weekly. 

At the eighth grade, a significant decline in the 
percentage of students who reported being asked to 
explain their understanding on a weekly basis was 
observed. It was not clear, however, whether the 
trend was toward more or less frequent use of this 
activity at this grade. 

According to the reports of both eighth and twelfth 
graders, there was a significant decline from 1992 
to 1994 in the percentage of students who were 
asked to discuss various interpretations on a weekly 
basis. At both grades, this was accompanied by a 
significant increase in the percentage of students 
who were reportedly asked to do this less 
than weekly. 



TABU 5.4 



Students' Reports on How Frequently Their Teachers 
Ask Them to Explain Their Understanding and 
Discuss Various Interpretations of What They Read in School 
Grades 8 and 12 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 





GfoikS 


6rode12 




1992 


1994 


1992 


1994 




Percentage ond 
ProfidMcy 


Percentoge and 
Profidency 


Explain Your Understondlr^q 
of What You Hove Rood 

Almost Every Day 


20(0.5) 
262(1.3) 




21 (0.7) 
263 (1.3) 


29 (0.8) 
302(1.0) 






28(0.9) 
298(1.2) 


Once or Twice Q Week 


37(0.7) 
264(1.3) 




35 (0.7)< 
264 (1.0) 


40(0.6) 
294(0.6) 






37(0.6)< 
289 (1.0)< 


less Hian Weekly 


43(0.7) 
257 (1.2) 




45(1.0) 
257 (1.1) 


31 (0.7) 
282(0.9) 






35 (0.8)> 
279 (1.1 )< 


Discuss Vorlous Interpretations 
of What You Have Reod 

Almost Every Doy 


16(0.5) 
261(1.5) 




16(0.7) 
264 (1.6) 


27(0.8) 
302(0.9) 






27(0.9) 
299 (1.4) 


Once or Twice Q Week 


33(0.6) 
263 (1.0) 




30 (0.7)< 
262 (1.0) 


36(0.6) 
294(0.8) 






34(0.5)< 
289 (0.9)< 


Less Than Weekly 


51 (0.7) 
259 (1.2) 




54 (0.9)> 
259 (0.9) 


36(0.9) 
284(0.9) 






39(0.9)> 
280(0.9)< 



Differences betwe«n groups moy be partioliy exploined by otiter factors not included in this table. 
^ The value far the 1994 assessment wos stgnificcntiy low;r (> higher) thon the value for 1992 at or 
obout ihe 95 percent confideiKe level. 

The standord errors af the tstimottd percentogts and proficiencies oppeor in parentheses. It con be said 



with 95 percent certainty that for each population of Interest, the value for the whoU population is within 
plus ar minus two standard errors of the estimate far the sample. 
Due to rounding, the percentages af students in the subgroups moy m\ total 100 percent. 
SOURCE: National (enter for Educotian Stotistics, National Assessment af Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 
ond 1994 Keodirtg Assessrtwnts. , . 
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students' Home Support for Literacy 

The support for literacy development that students 
experience at home may be at least as important as their 
instructional experiences in school. Having access to 
assorted literacy materials, experiencing family support 
for literacy as a priority, and being encouraged to pursue 
reading as a leisure activity are all ways in which 
students' home environment can influence their 
development as readersJ^ Some educators and 
researchers propose that failing to attend to the home 
environment in addressing students' literacy needs may 
weaken efforts that schools make tu help children 
become better readers,*^ 

Literacy Materials in the Home, Access to literacy 
materials, both in and out of school, is essential for 
students' reading development. Numerous studies have 
demonstrated the benefits of increasing students' 
exposure to literacy materials in their homes, especially 
for lower-achieving students,^^ A relationship between 
students' access to home literacy materials and their 





THE KATION'S 

Students' Reports on Number of Different Types "^c^"d ^ 
of Literacy Materials in Their Homes 1992 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 '^^^'^^ 




Grod«4 


GrQd«8 


Grade 12 


1992 1994 


K?2 1994 


1992 19*.M 




Percentoge ond 
ProfkitiKy 


Ptrcento9« ond 
Proficwncy 


P«rcentoge ond 
ProfkkHKy 


Four 
Three 

Two or fewer 


37(0.9) 38(0.8) 
226(1.3) 227 (1.1) 

32(0.7) 34(0.7) 
219(1.3) 216(1.2) 

31(0.8) 29(0.9) 
204(0.9) 197 (1.4) < 


51(0.8) 50(0.8) 
268(0.9) 270(0.9) 

29 (0.5) 29(0.5) 
259 (1.3) 258(1.1) 

20 (0.7) 21 (0.6) 
241 (1.2) 239(1.3) 


60(0.7) SS(0.7)< 
298(0.6} 295(0.9)< 

26(0.6) 28(0.6) 
290(0.9) 286 (1.1 )< 

14(0.4) ]/(0.5)> 
274(1.1) 269(1.1)< 


Oifferencej b«t¥feen groups moy be portiolly explained by other fottors not included in this table. 

< The value for the 1994 ossessment wos significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1992 at or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 

Die standard errors of the estimoted percentages and proficiencies appeor in parentheses. It can be $oid with 95 percent certainty that for each papulation of interest, the value for »lie whole population is within olus or 
minus two standard errors of the estimote for the sample. 

Due to rounding, the percentogis of students In the subgroups may not total 100 percent. 

SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Statistics, Nolionol Assessment of Educoiional Progress (KAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 



reading achievement is supported by findings from the 
NAEP 1994 reading assessment. 

Students were asked about the presence of four 
different types of literacy materials in their homes: 
magazines, newspapers, encyclopedias, and at least 25 
books. The percentages and average proficiencies of 
students reporting all four types, only three types, or 
two or fewer types of literacy materials are presented in 
Table 5.5. On average, students who reported having 
more types of literacy materials in their homes also had 
higher reading proficiencies. 

► A significantly smaller proportion of twelfth graders 
in 1994 than in 1992 reported having all four types 
of literacy materials in their homes. There was a 
corresponding significant increase in the percentage 
of twelfth-grade students who reported having two 
or fewer types of literacy materials at home. 

► No significant changes in students' reports about 
home literacy materials were found at the fourth or 
eighth grades. 
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Reading for Fun, The connection between leisure 
reading activities and reading achievement has been 
established by numerous studies.'^ Part of the reason for 
this connection may be that students who read 
frequently for fun not only gain practice in the process 
of reading, but also are likely to be exposed to a broad 
scope of topics and situations in their reading that can 
provide an experiential base from which future reading 
experiences are enriched and made more meaningful. 

In both the 1992 and 1994 reading assessments, 
students at all three grades were asked how often they 
read for fun on their own time. Their responses are 
summarized in Table 5.6. A clear connection between 
frequent reading for fun and higher average reading 
proficiency is suggested by the NAEP results. At all three 
grades in 1994, more frequent leisure reading was 
associated with higher average proficiences. Given this 
connection, it may be of some concern that more than 
one-fourth of eighth and twelfth graders in 1994 
reported never or hardly ever reading for fun on their 
own time. 

^ Compared to their counterparts in 1992, a 
significantly smaller portion of twelfth-grade 
students in 1994 reported reading for fun once or 
twice a week. There was a significant increase 



between the two assessments in the percentage of 
twelfth graders who reported never or hardly ever 
reading for fun on their own time. 

^ No significant changes in fourth or eighth graders' 
reports on reading for fun were observed. 

Literacy Discussions with Family and Friends. One 
indication that reading and schoolwork are a priority 
for students and their families is the extent to which 
they discuss these topics at home and with friends. 
When students discuss their schoolwork at home, they 
establish an important link between home and school. 
Several recent studies have documented the increased 
achievement of students whose parents have become 
more involved in their schooling.^^ Such a link has 
become the objective of many recent education reform 
efforts, including Goals 2000, which seeks to increase 
cooperation between parents and schools.-'^ 

Students in the 1992 and 1994 NAEP reading 
assessments were asked how frequently they discuss 
their studies with people at home and how frequently 
they talk about their reading with family or friends. 
Their responses are summarized in Table 5.7. These data 
suggest that a substantial portion of students across the 
three grades were not engaged in literacy discussions on 
a regular basis. 





THE NATION'S 

Students' Reports on the Frequency with Which They Read ""'Zl ^ 
for Fun on Their Own Time J^J 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 




Grodel 


Grad«8 


Grade 12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Ptrcentage ond 
ProfkkHKy 


Percentage and 
Proficiency 


Percentoge and 
Proficiency 


Almost Every Day 
Once or Twice a Week 

Once or Twice a Month 
Never or Hardly Ever 


44(0.9) ' 45(07) 
223 (1.2) 223(1.2) 

32(0.8) 32(07) 
218(1.2) 213(1.1)< 

12(0.4) 12(0.5) 
210 (1.6) 208 (2.1) 

13(0.5) 12(0.4) 
199 (1.8) 197 (1.9) 


22 (0.5) 21 (07) 
277 (1.1) 277 (1.4) 

28 (0.6) 26 (0.5) 
263(1.0) 264(1.1; 

25 (0.5) 25 (0.5) 
258 (1.2) 257 (0.8) 

25(07) 27 (0.7) 
246 (1.4) 246 (1.1) 


23(0.6) 24(0.5) 
304 (0.9) 302(1.1) 

28(07) 24 (0.6) < 
296(07) 294(1.0) 

26 (0.5) 24(0.5) 
290 (0.9) 285 (1.0) < 

24(0.6) 27 (0.6) > 
279 (1.0) 273(1.1) < 


Difieren(es between gioups moy be partially explained by other foctors not Induded in this table. 

< The volue for the 1994 assessment was signili(ontiy lower (> higher) than the value for 1992 at or obout the 95 percent (onlidence level. 

The standord errors of the estimated per(enlogcs and profidendes appear in parentheses. It m be said with 9S perdnt (ertainty thot for ea(h population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or 

minus two stoiidord errors of the estimate for the sample. 

Due to rounding, th* per(entages of students in the subgroups may not total 100 per(ent. 

SOURCf: Hfltionol Center for Education Stotisti(s, Hotional Assessment of Edu(otional Progress (NAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessmenty 
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At grades 8 and 12, at least one-third of students 
reported having discussions at home about their studies 
no more than about once or twice a month. This was 
true for slightly less than a quarter of fourth graders. 
Talking about reading with family or friends was 
reported by students even less frequently. One-half or 
more of eighth and twelfth graders, and more than one- 
third of fourth graders, said they talk to family or 
friends about their reading no more than once or tu'ice 
a month. 

As might be expected, students at all three grades 
who reported more frequent home discussions about 
thtir studies displayed higher reading proficiency. A 
similar pattern was seen in the data on talking about 
reading with family or friends. With the exception of 
having daily discussions of this type, more frequently 
talking about reading was associated with higher 
average reading proficiency. 



^ Twelfth graders^ reports on home discussions about 
studies indicated a decline in the frequency of this 
activity between the 1992 and 1994 assessments. 
There was a significant decline in the percentage of 
twelfth-grade students who reported discussing 
studies at home once or twice a month. Also, a 
significantly higher proportion of twelfth graders in 
1994 than in 1992 reported never or hardly ever 
having these discussions. 

^ A significantly smaller percentage of twelfth-grade 
students in 1994 than in 1992 reported talking 
about reading with family or friends once or twice a 
week. At the same time, a significantly greater 
percentage of these students in 1994 than in 1992 
reported that they never or hardly ever talked about 
what they read. 

^ There were no significant changes at the fourth or 
eighth grade in students' reports on discussing 
studies or talking about reading. 



TABU 5.7 



Students' Reports on the Frequency with Which They Discuss Their Studies 
at Home and Talk About Their Reading with Family or Friends 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



CARO 

1992 
1994 



ranp 

m 



Discuss Studies at Home 

Almost Every Day 

Once or Twice a Week 

Once or Twice a Month 

Never or Hardly Ever 

Talk About Reading with 
Family or Friends 

Almost Every Day 

Once or Twice a Week 
Once or Twice a Month 
Never or Hardly Ever 



Grade 4 



1992 



1994 



Percentage and 
ProfideiKy 



54(0.8) 
221 (1.0) 

22 (0.7) 
220 (1.5) 
6 (0.3) 
215(1.8) 

17(0.6) 
202 (1.5) 



26 (0.6) 
215(1.4) 

36 (0.9) 
224 (11) 

15(0.6) 
219(1.6) 

23 (0.8) 
209 (1.4) 



55(0.8) 
219(1.0) 

22(0.5) 
215(1.7) 
6(0.4) 
208(2.3) 

17(0.5) 
199(1.7) 



28(0.6) 
213(1.3) 

36 (0.6) 
223 (1.2) 

15(0.5) 
214(2.1) 

21 (0.61 
207 (1.6) 



Grade 8 



1992 



1994 



Percentoge and 
Proftdency 



37(0.7) 
269(1.0) 

30(0.4) 
263(1.0) 

11(0.4) 
257 (2.0) 

21 (0.6) 
247(1.4) 



13(0.6) 
263 (1.3) 

28(0.5) 
269 (1.1) 

26(0.4) 
263 (1.2) 

32 (0.7) 
249(1.2) 



38(0.8) 
269 (0.9) 

29(0.6) 
264(0.9) 

12(0.5) 
257 (2.2) 

21 (0.6) 
250(1.2) 



12(0.4) 
262 (1.6) 
28(0.6) 
269 (1.0) 
26 (0.6) 
264(1.2) 
34(0.6) 
249(0.9) 



Grade 12 



1992 



1994 



Percentage and 
Proficiency 



Dilferences between groups may be purtially explomed by other factors not induded in this fable. 
< The value for the 1994 assessment was signifkanlly lower (> higher) than the ,alue for 1992 of or about the 95 percent confidence level 
The standard errors of the estimated percentages and proficiencies appear in parentheses. It con be said with 95 percent certainty thai for each population of interest 
minus two standord errors of the estimate for the sample. 
Due to rounding, the percentoges of students in the subgroups may not total 100 percent 

SOURCE: Notiopal Centei for Educotion Statistics. Notional Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAJP), 1992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments 



30(0.5) 
298(0.9) 

34(0.5) 
295 (0.7) 

16(0.4) 
292(1.0) 

20(0.5) 
280(1.1) 



17(0.5) 
298(1.1) 

37(0.5) 
299 (0.7) 

27(0.5) 
291 (0.8) 

19(0.4) 
278(1.0) 



30(0.6) 
296 (1.0) 

33(0.6) 
292 (1.1) 

14 (0.4) < 
287 (1.0) < 

23 (0.6) > 
274 (1.1) < 



16(0.4) 
296 (1.3) 

34 (0.6) < 
296(1.0) 

28 (0.6) 
288(0.8) 

22 (0.6) > 
270 (!.!)< 



the value for the whole populotion is within plus or 
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Television Viewing Habits. While recent advances in 
technology and the increasing availability of 
technological tools have made it necessary to broaden 
our perspective of what constitutes literacy activities,'-^ 
there continues to be concern for the amount of time 
students spend watching television. Many past studies, 
including NAEP reports, have indicated a negative 
relationship between television viewing and reading 
achievement.-^ One major concern has been that time 
spent watching television may be displacing time that 
' students could spend on literacy-related activities.-^ 

Students' reports of their television viewing habits 
are presented in Table 5.8. Clearly, a large amount of 
students* daily time continues to be devoted to watching 
television. In 1994. the percentages of students who 
reported watching four or more hours of television each 



day were 43 percent at the fourth grade, 41 percent at 
the eighth grade, and 25 percent at the twelfth grade. 

At grades 8 and 12 in 1994, more frequent television 
viewing was associated with lower reading proficiencies. 
Among fourth graders, there was no significant 
difference in the average reading proficiency of students 
who reported watching up to three hours of television 
each day. However, fourth graders watching four to five 
hours had lower average proficiency than those who 
reported two to three hours of viewing; and students 
watching six hours or more had the lowest average 
reading proficiency. 

► There were no significant changes between 1992 
and 1994 in students* reports on the amount of time 
they spent watching television each day. 



Students' Reports on Amount of Time Speni 
Watching Television Each Day 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
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CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 





GnKle4 


GrodeS 


Gr«U12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Percentage ond 
ProfkieiKy 


Percentoge (md 
ProftdMKy 


Percentage and 
ProfldMcy 


Six Hours Oi More 
Four to Rve Hours 
Two to Three Hours 
One Hour or Less 


20(0.7) 21(0.7) 
199 (1.5) 194(1.4) 

22 (0.8) 22(0.7) 
216(1.3) 216(1.7) 

40(0.8) 38 (0.7) 
224(1.0) 222 (1.1) 

19(0.8) 19(0.7) 
221 (1.6) 220(1.9) 


14(0.5) 14(0.5) 
241 (1.6) 239 (1.4) 

27 (0.5) 27 (0.6) 
258(1.2) 257 (1.0) 

46(0.5) 45 (0.8) 
265(1.1) 265(1.0) 

13(0.5) 14(0.4) 
270(1.5) 270(1.7) 


6(0.3) 7(0,3) 
271 (1.7) 264(1.7)< 

20(0.4) 18(0.6) 
284(0.9) 280(1.1) < 

47(0.6) 46(0.6) 
293 (0.7) 289 (0.7) < 

27 (0.8) 29 (0.5) 
301 (1.0) 297 (1.0) < 



DiHerences between groups may be partiolly explained by other fodors not inctudid in this table. 

< The value for the 1994 ossessment wos slgnificontly lower (> higher) than the value foi 1992 at or about the 9S percent confidence level. 

Tlie stondord errors of the estimated p«rientages and proficiencies appear in fjorentheses. It con be said wUh 95 percent certainty that for each population of Interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or 

minus two stondord errors of the estimote for the sample. 

Due to rounding, the percentoges of students in the subgroups may not total 100 percent. 

SOURCE: Hotionol Center for Educotion Statistics, Notionol Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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Summary 

Although it is not possible to establish causal links 
between reading proficiency and contextual variables 
using NAEP background and instructional data alone, it 
is possible to gain insight into certain patterns of 
students* home and school experiences. When reviewed 
in light of current research, these findings can 
contribute to understanding and interpreting reading 
performance results. In 1994, at all three grades 
assessed, a positive relationship was evident between 
certain contextual variables and reading proficiency. 

Students who reported reading only five or fewer 
pages each day for school and homework combined had 
lower average reading proficiency than those who read 
more. Similarly, at all three grades in 1994, students 
who reported that they read for fun almost every day 
demonstrated the highest average reading proficiency. 

Several home contextual factors showed a 
significant relation to reading proficiency. Fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth graders who reported having four 
types of literacy materials in their homes had the 
highest average reading proficiency. As the number of 
home literacy materials declined, so did demonstrated 
reading ability. Students who reported never or rarely 
having discussions at home about school studies 
displayed the lowest average proficiency. And, at all 
three grades, students who reported watching the most 
television per day had the lowest average reading 
proficiency. 



The observed decline in twelfth-grade reading 
performance between the 1992 and 1994 assessments 
might be partly explained by changes in their literacy 
related activities. Compared with their counterparts in 
1992, twelfth-grade students in 1994 reported reading 
fewer pages on a daily basis at home and at school. A 
significantly lower percentage reported reading for fun 
once or twice a week, and a significantly higher 
proportion reported never or hardly ever reading for fun 
on their own time. 

1\velfth graders in 1994 reported having fewer 
literacy materials available to them: the percentage who 
reported having four types of materials in their homes 
was significantly lower than in 1992, and the percentage 
of students who reported having two or fewer types of 
materials was higher. More twelfth graders in 1994 than 
in 1992 reported never discussing their studies or 
reading experiences with other people. 

At grades four and eight, where reading proficiency 
showed no significant decline between assessments, few 
changes in literacy related activities were observed. No 
single contextual variable or combination thereof can 
fully account for reading proficiency. Still, as 
contributing factors, they can help teachers and parents 
to more fully understand the contexts in which students 
become readers. 
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CHAPTER 6 



What Students Know 
and Can Do in Reading 

This chapter sharpens the focus on what students know 
and can do in reading. First, the reading abilities of 
students performing at various points on the composite 
reading scale are described. The literary practices of 
lower, middle, and higher performing students are then 
profiled. Average proficiency results are presented for 
the nation and for selected subgroups of students based 
on the subscales that correspond to the three reading 
purposes. Finally, item -maps are presented to indicate 
the types of assessment questions likely to be answered 
successfully by students scoring at various levels .on the 
reading purpose subscales. 

Overview of Students' Perforaiance 
on NAEP's Reading Composite Scale 

In Chapters 2 and 4 of this report, the NAEP composite 
reading scale provided a numerical summary of fourth-, 
eighth-, and twelfth-grade students' overall reading 
proficiencies. A more descriptive summary is possible by 
examining the specific reading abilities demonstrated by 
students in their answers to the assessment questions. 
The types of questions that students could answer 
correctly and the nature of their answers to 
constructed-response. questions provide important 
information about their reading abilities, thus 
illuminating our understanding of what fourth, eighth, 
and twelfth graders know and can do in reading. 

The following descriptions of students* abilities 
are based on sets of questions that were ansv;ered 
successfully by students performing at three points on 
the composite reading scale. These points represent 
lower, middle, and higher performance based on the 
percentile distribution. The sets of questions identified 
were analyzed by reading education experts to 



characterize the nature of students' reading abilities at 
each of the three points on the scale. (The procedures 
used to generate these performance descriptions are 
described further in Appendix B.) 



Fourth-Grade Reading Abilities. Fourth-grade students 
who performed between approximately the 20th and 
30th percentiles (scale range 187-200) demonstrated 
that they could comprehend at least surface meaning 
in stories and in story-like informative passages. The 
students within this scale range had the most success 
with realistic fictions about familiar topics and 
informative articles about animals. These students were 
able to identify character traits and could recognize 
the central problem facing a character. In response 
to informative articles, they could locate specific facts 
and make a comparison. With both types of texts, 
their understanding was mostly of explicitly stated 
ideas and information. 

Fourth graders between approximately the 45th 
and 55th percentiles (scale range 214-224) could 
comprehend a variety of texts. They worked equally well 
with realistic fiction and fable, and were beginning to 
demonstrate competence with expository material. 
These students were able to connect some ideas across 
texts to make generalizations about character traits not 
explicitly stated in th*='. narrative or to make a simple 
inference from infornation. They could describe the 
motivation of a character in a story and the feelings of 
an historical figure from an informative account. Most 
of the students within this range were able to support 
their interpretations and personal responses with a 
single text-based example. 

Fourth-grade students within approximately the 85th 
to 95th percentiles (scale range 253-272) were able to 
comprehend a wider range of materials that used more 
difficult vocabulary. In addition to realistic fiction and 
fable, these students could respond to a culturally 
diverse folktale and an historical narrative composed 
of many episodes. These students were able to identify 
character motivation and perspective implicit in the 
narratives and to identify cause-effect relationships 
in plot and character development. Students in 
this percentile range were able to make connective 
inferences in order to determine causal relations 
in an historical narrative. They could recognize a 
device such as specific details used by an author to 
convey information. 
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Eighth-Grade Reading Abilities. Eighth-grade students 
who performed between approximately the 20th and 
30th percentiles (scale range 230-243) were most 
successful when responding to informative materials. 
They could specify and identify explicitly stated 
information in a highly detailed and illustrated article 
about an animal. When reading historical accounts, they 
could recognize the main topic and use text information 
to make a simple inference. These students were able 
to provide a general explanation for their personal 
response to an historical situation. Students within this 
scale range could follow straightforward directions to 
compose a formal letter and could express a personal 
opinion about v;riting the letter in a real-life situation. 

Eighth graders between approximately the 45th and 
55th percentiles (scale range 258-267) were able to 
respond to fiction and poetry, a variety of informative 
texts, and diverse procedural documents. They could 
infer a character s perspective and explain character 
motivation. These students could infer an author's . 
attitude toward a poet s work and showed some ability 
to critique an author's presentation of information. 
Responding to a scientific article, students within this 
scale range were successful at using text information 
and prior knowledge to make comparisons. These 
students could read a timetable to solve a simple 
problem and infer from written directions to explain the 
importance of performing a task in a specified manner. 

Eighth-grade students within approximately the 
85th and 95th percentiles (scale range 297-316) moved 
beyond merely literal interpretations of fiction and 
poetry. They were able to recognize a more abstract trait 
implicit in a character's motivation and to infer and 
identify an abstract theme from concrete poetic images. 
They were able to identify implicit traits of an historical 
group and infer and explain a causal relation between an 
historical situation and an individual's action. These 
students could interpret and use a variety of procedural 
documents and were able to suggest a general 
improvement or alternative organizational pattern. 



Tivelfth'Grade Reading Abilities. Twelfth-grade students 
who performed between approximately the 20th and 
30th percentiles (scale range 264-275) responded 
successfully to literary materials that included a 
folktale and a narrative poem. They were able to use 
their understanding of human nature to express a 
generalization about characters and make connections 
between stoi7 elements and relevant prior experiences. 
In response to a biographical account of an historical 
situation, they could describe the connections between 
important events. When reading conflicting editorials 
on the same topic, they were able to identify the major 
argument of each. These students could follow 
directions to write a formal letter. In reading documents 
that included tables, graphs, and text, they were able 
to locate embedded information and use tabular 
information to solve a simple problem. 

Tvv'elfth graders between approximately the 45th and 
55th percentiles (scale range 289-298) were able to infer 
connections between ideas across different parts of 
literary texts in order to explain characters' motives and 
actions. Their use of prior knowledge went beyond 
simply making connections between text ideas to 
constructing interpretations and explaining the 
significance of story elements. Students within this 
scale range were able to develop interpretations and 
draw conclusions from diverse informational texts 
including biographical accounts, historical sources, and 
a scientific article. They demonstrated an understanding 
of how different types of texts contribute different 
types of informalion on a given topic, and they could 
use information from different texts to compose 
a brief summar> of an historical event. These 
students successfully related symbols and meanings 
from different parts of a document to verif>» 
information. They also used specific instructions 
for an advertisement form and a tax schedule to 
complete multi-step tasks. 



Twelfth-grade students within approximately 
the 85th and 95th percentiles (scale range 325-343) 
demonstrated reflective understanding of literary 
texts that included a narrative poem and stories with 
unfamiliar language and settings. They were able to 
extend the meaning of these texts by integrating various 
elements such as dialogue and theme to construct 
interpretive responses and could use textual evidence 
to support and explain their interpretations. T^velfth 
graders within this scale range were capable of using 
more than one informational text to examine an issue or 
event. They compared texts to determine commonalities 
or distinctions in content, perspective, and purpose. 
These students could explain these comparisons and 
provide complete summaries of a biographical account, 
a speech, and an editorial. Students within this 
percentile range were able to manage different types 
of document organization. In completing a tax form, 
these students could locate relevant information across 
several different forms and could successfully integrate 
written directions with visual cues. 



Profiles of Students' Literacy 
Practices and Reading Abilities 

The following three figures (6.1, 6.2, and 6.3) represent 
profiles of the lower, middle, and higher performing 
students whose reading performance was described in 
the previous section. The profiles link the reading 
abilities of these students v;ith their self-reported 
literacy practices. The reading abilities presented in 
these figures summarize the performance descriptions 
from the previous section. The literacy practices 
presented in the figures are based on students' self- 
reports about three literacy-related activities: reading 
for fun, discussing studies at home, and reading for 
school and homework. As discussed in Chapter 5, all 
three of these practices were significantly related to 
reading achievement in the 1994 NAEP Reading 
Assessment. 

By examining all three profiles, a common pattern 
becomes apparent at each grade: students with higher 
levels of reading proficiency were more likely to read for 
fun daily (or almost daily), discuss studies at home daily 
(or almost daily), and read more than 10 pages each day 
for school and homework. It is also evident that the 
degree of involvement in these activities varies across 
the three grades. For example, at grade 4 (Figure 6.1) 
nearly two-thirds of the higher performing students 
reported reading for fun daily or almost daily. Their 
counterparts at grades 8 and 12 (Figures 6.2 and 6.3) 
differed considerably in their reports on this activity. 
Only 38 percent of the higher performing students in 
both grades reported reading for fun on a daily basis. 



Figure 6.1 Profiles of Lower, Middle, and Higher Performing Fourth Graders: Reading Abilities and Literacy Practices 



Fourth-grade students who were 
opproximately between the 20th and 30th 
percentiles could: 

^ comprehend at least surface meaning in stories 
and story-like informative passages 

^ understand explicitly stated ideas and 
information 

^ read literary texts on familiar topics 



25th Percentile 




iltfiracy practices of fourth graders who were 
approxiiftstely between the 20th and 30th 
percentiles: 

^ 36 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 50 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 52 percent read more than 10 pages each day 
for school or homework 



Fourth-grade students who were 
approximately between the 45th and SSth 
percentiles couid: 

^ connect some ideas across the text to make 
generalizations and simple inferences about 
story events or r jut information in 
expository texts 

^ describe story characters or historical figures 
presented In text 

^ provide some support for their ideas about 
what they read with single text-based 
examples 



50th Percentile » 




Literacy practices of fourth graders who were 
approximately between the 4Sth and SSth 
percentiles: 

^ 41 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 54 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 54 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



90th Percentile 



Fourth-grade students who were 
approximately between the 8Sth and 9Sth 
percentiles could: 

^ understand a wider range of materials 
containing more difficult vocabulary and 
about less familiar topics 

^ identify textual elements such as characters' 
perspectives and causal relationships 

^ understand the author's use of specific devices 




Literacy practices of fourth graders who were 
approximately between the 8Sth and 9Sth 
percentiles: 

^ 60 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 66 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 63 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 




SOURCE: NQtlonal Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1994 Reading Assessment 
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Figure 6.2 Profiles of Lower, Middle, and Higher Performing Eighth Graders: Reading Abilities and Uteracy Practices 



25th Percentile 



Eighth-grade students who were 
opproximotely between the 20th and 30th 
percentiles could: 

^ identify explicitly stoted information, recognize 
main topics, and moke simple inferences 

► express a personal reaction to o text and 
provide a general explanation 

1^ use uncomplicated directions to perform a 
straightforward task 




Uteracy practices af eighth graders who were 
approximately between the 20th and 30th 
percentiles: 

^ 12 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 32 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 31 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



Eighth-grade students who were 
opproximotely between the 4Sfh and SSth 
percentiles could: 



50th Percentile 



infer and explain aspects of characters in 
stories and critique an author 

integrate informative text with prior 
knowledge to make a comparison 

use document information to solve simple 
problems or explain a task 




Uteracy practices of eighth graders who were 
approximately between the 45th and SSth 
percentiles: 

^ 1 9 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 37 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 36 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



« 90th Percentile 



Eighth-grode students who were 
opproximotely between the SSth and 9Sth 
percentiles could: 

► understand abstract themes and character 
traits implicit in texts 

1^ infer and explain a causal relation between 
events 

^ think critically about an author's use of 
language and about organizational patterns 
in documents 




Uteracy practices of eighth graders who were 
approximately between the SSth ond 9Sth 



^ 38 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 47 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

► 47 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1994 Reading Assessment 
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Figure 6.3 Profiles of Lower, Middle, sr.!! Higher Performing Twelfth Graders: Reading Abilities and literacy Practices 



25th Percentile 



Twelfth-grade students who were 
approximately between the 20th and 30th 
percentiles cauld: 

^ use prior knowledge to moke inferences, 
connections, and generalizations 

1^ identify specific facts and main points in 
informative text 

^ . use written directions and tabular information 
to complete straightforward tasks and solve 
problems 




literacy practices of twelfth graders who 
were approximately between the 20th and 
30th percentiles: 

^ 1 8 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 27 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 30 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



Twelfth-grade students who were 
approximately between the 45th and 55th 
percentiles could: 

^ infer and explain connections between ideas in 
a text and integrate ideas from multiple texts 

^ develop interpretations and draw conclusions 
from informative materials 

^ use documents and written directions to 
complete multi-step tasks 



50th Percentile 




Literacy practices of twelfth graders who 
were approximately between the 45th and 
55th percentiles: 

► 24 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

^ 32 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

!► 39 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



Twelfth-grade students who were 
approximately between the 85th and 95th 
percentiles could: 

^ integrate story elements to explain and 
support literary interpretations 

summarize single or multiple texts and 
compare and evaluate informative texts 

^ use information from multiple sources to 
complete highly detailed tasks 



90th Percentile — 




Literacy practices of twelfth graders who 
were approximately between the 85th and 
95th percentiles: 

^ 38 percent read for fun daily or almost daily 

!► 39 percent discussed studies at home daily or 
almost daily 

^ 58 percent read more than 1 0 pages each day 
for school or homework 



SOURCE: Notional Center for Edutotion Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1994 Reading Assessment 
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Average Proficiency in Reading 
for Different Purposes 

As expressed in the NAEP 1992 and 1994 Reading 
Framework, "because reading is not considered to be 
a simple unidimensional skill, reading achievement 
cannot be represented adequately by a single srore,"^ 
Accordingly, the 1992 and 1994 NAEP Reading 
Assessments looked at students' abilities with three 
different types of texts corresponding to different 
purposes for reading. The three purposes for reading 
assessed in the 1992 and 1994 NAEP Reading 
Assessments were: 

• Reading for Literary Experience 

• Reading to Gain Information 

• Reading to Perform a Task 

At grades 8 and 12, all three purposes for reading 
were assessed. At grade 4, only literary and informative 
purposes were examined. 

Different types of texts are typically associated with 
specific purposes for reading. For example, a fictional 
short story is usually associated with reading for literary 
experience, while the reading of a newspaper article may 
be geared toward gaining information. Across the 
different text types and reading purposes, readers may 
vary their strategies for gaining meaning or may focus 



on different types of information in the text.^ Thus, it is 
important to look at students' performance in reading 
various types of texts for different purposes in order to 
gain a more complete understanding of what they can 
do in reading. This section presents the 1992 and 1994 
average proficiency results in the three purposes for 
reading assessed. 



Performance in Reading Purposes for the Nation. Table 
6.1 presents the 1992 and 1994 average proficiencies by 
reading purpose for students at grades *4, 8, and 12, and 
for comparison, their overall average proficiencies on 
the composite scale. 

► Corresponding to the decline between 1992 and 
1994 in overall average proficiency at the twelfth 
grade, the subscale results for these students 
revealed a significant decline in reading 
performance for each of the three purposes for 
reading. 

^ At the eighth grade, no significant changes occurred 
between 1992 and 1994 in students' average 
proficiency by purposes for reading. 

^ Subscale results for fourth-grade students revealed 
no significant change between 1992 and 1994 in 
reading for different purposes. 





THE MITION S 

Average Proficiency in Purposes for Reading ^^^^l 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 1992 =t' 

1994 '"'"^ 




Grode 4 


Grode 8 


Grode 12 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


1992 1994 


Average Proficiency (Composite Scale) 
Reading for Literory Experience 
Reoding to Goin Ii .formation 
Reading to Perform o Task 


217(0.9) 214(1.0) 
219(0.9) 216(1.1) 
214(1.2) 212(1.0) 


260 (0.9) 260 (0.8) 
259 (1.0) 259 (1.0) 

261 (0.9) 260 (0.8) 
261 (1.0) 261 (0.9) 


292 (0.6) 287 (0.7)< 
290 (0.7) 286 (0.9)< 

293 (0.6) 290 (0.7)< 
293 (0.8) 285 (1.0)< 


Differences between groups may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 
** Reading to Perform a Task was not assessed at grade 4. 

< Hie value for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of the estimated praflclencies appear In parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainly that for each population of interest, the value for the whole population Is within plus or minus 
two standard errors of the estimate for the sanr pie. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistic, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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Performance in Reading Purposes by Racel Ethnicity. 
Table 6.2 displays the reading purposes subscale results 
as well as the overall average proficiency for racial/ 
ethnic groups. Racial/ethnic classifications are based on 
self-reported information provided by students. 

The significant decline between 1992 and 1994 in 
overall average reading proficiency that was observed 
across racial/ethnic groups at grade 12 was also evident, 
to varying degrees, in the three purposes for reading 
subscales. 

^ The performance of White twelfth-grade students 
declined significantly on all three reading purpose 
subscales. 

^ Black twelfth-grade students exhibited a significant 
decline on the reading for literary experience and 
reading to perform a task subscales but not on the 
reading to gain information subscale. 



^ Hispanic twelfth-grade students' average 

proficiencies declined significantly on the reading 
to gain information and reading to perform a task 
subscales but not on the reading for literary 
experience subscale. 

As with the overall average reading proficiencies for 
grades 4 and 8, there were few significant subscale 
differences among racial/ethnic groups between the 
1992 and 1994 assessments. 

^ At grade 8, there were no significant declines between 
the two assessment years in any of the purposes for 
reading for any of the racial/ethnic groups. 

^ The only changes in performance between 1992 
and 1994 at the fourth grade were among Hispanic 
students who demonstrated significantly lower 
performance on the reading for literary experience 
subscale, and among Black students who declined 
significantly on the reading to gain information 
subscale. 



TABU 6.2 



Average Proficiency in Purposes for Reading by Race/Ethnicity 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE NATION S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



RHP 

m 





Average Proficiency 


Reoding for Literary Experience 


Reoding to Goln information 


Reading to Perform o Task 


1992 


1994 


1992 


! 1994 


1992 ; 


1994 


1992 1 

1 


1994 


Grade 4 








H : 


[ 


222 (1.3) 


1 




White 


225 (1.2) 


224(1.3) 


226 (1.1) 


^ 226 (1.3) 


222 (1,4) 






Black 


193(1.6) 


187(17) 


195(1.6) 


■ 191 (2.0) 


189(1.9) 


183(1.6)< 






Hispanic 


201 (2.1) 


1 191 (2.6)< 


206 (2.4) 


■ 193 (2.6)< 


195(2.1) 


188(2.6) 




* * 


Asian 




232 (5.5) 




231 (4.8) 




234 (6.8) 






Pacific Islander 




' 219(5.0) 




223 (5.0) 




215(6.6) 






American Indian 


207 (4.6) 


201 (3.4) 


210(4.6) 


203 (3.3) 


203(4.9) 


199(4.1) 




* * 


Grade S 














270 (1.2) 


271(1.0) 


White 


267 (1.2) 


268 (1.0) 


265 (1.3) 


= 266 (1.2) 


268 (1.2) 


268(1.0) 


Black 


238(1.6) 


■ 237 (1.7) 


238(1.6) 


' 238 (2.0) 


239 (1.5) 


237 (1.8) 


235 (1.8) 


232 (2.0) 


Hispanic 


241 (1.4) 


^ 240 (1.4) 


241(1.4) 


! 243 (1.5) 


242 (1.3) 


239 (2.0) 


240(2.1) 


238 (1.8) 


Asian 




273 (2.6) 




■ in (2.6) 




i 272 (3.4) 




: 272 (2.8) 


Pacific Islander 




259 (7.4)1 




253 (10.5)1 




i 265 (4.7)1 




260 (8.0)! 


American Indian 


251 (3.7) 


251 (4.2) 


249 (3.2) 


251 (4.9) 


253 (4.1) 


; 251 (4.3) 


252 (5.3) 


■ 251 (4.5) 


Grade 12 








i 






299 (0.9) 


■ 292 (1.1)< 


White 


298(0.6) 


294 (0.7)< 


297 (0.8) 


294 (0.8)< 


298 (0.6) 


^ 295 (0.7)< 


Black 


273 (1.4) 


265 (1.6)< 


268 (1.7) 


' 258 (2.5)< 


276 (1.4) 


s 272 (1.6) 


275 (1.5) 


: 261 (1.6)< 


Hispanic 


278(2.3) 


; 270 (1.5)< 


275 (3.3) 


; 266 (2.0) 


281 (1.9) 


275 (1.4)< 


277 (2.7) 


264 (1.8)< 


Asian 




' 280 (2.8) 




' 276 (4.5) 




• 284 (2.4) 




' 279 (3.2) 


Pacific Islander 




280 (3.9)1 




' 279 (5.2)1 




■ 285 (3.8)1 




272 (5.3)1 


American Indian 




; 275 (5.3)1 




' 271(10.0)1 




278 (4.4)! 




273 (4.7)1 



Differences between rocial/ethnic groups may be porlially exploined by other factors not included in this table. 

Reading to Perform o Tosk was not ossessed at grade 4. 
— Due to significant changes in wording of the roce/ethnicity question between the 1 992 and 1 994 ossessments, the 1 992 results for Asion and Pacific Islander students are not comporable to 1 994 results. 
< The value for the 1 994 assessment was significantly lower {> higher) than the value for 1 992 at or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 
I interpret with caution any comparisons involving this stotistic. Die nature of the somple does not allow for accurate determination of the variability of this value. 
* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimote. 

The stondord errors of the estimated proficiencies appear in parentheses. It con be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the volue for the whole population is within plus or minus 
two standard errors of the estimote far the sample. 

SOURCE: National (inter far Education Statistics, Mationol Assessment of Educational Progress (MAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments. ^ 



Performance in Reading Purposes by Gender Male and 
female students' performance in reading for different 
purposes is presented in Table 6.3. 

► Similar to their overall decline in reading 

proficiency, male and female twelfth-grade students 
showed a decline between 1992 and 1994 on the 
reading for literary experience and reading to 
perform a task subscales. However, only male 
twelfth graders declined significantly on the reading 
to gain information subscale. ' 



► No significant changes in reading proficiency were 
observed at the eighth grade for either male or 
female students across the three purposes. 

► At grade 4, although males did not decline in overall 
average proficiency between the two assessments, 
they did demonstrate a significant decline on the 
reading for literary experience subscale. 



TABLE 6.3 



Average Proficiency in Purposes for Reading by Gender 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE HAnOH S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 





Average Proficiency 


Reading for Literary Experience 


Reoding to Coin Information 


Reading to Perform o Tosk 


1992 


1994 


1992 


1994 


1992 


I99f, 


1992 


1994 


Grade 4 




i 
















Male 


213(1.2) 


' 209 (1.3) 


215(1.3) 


210( 


1.3)< 


211(1.4) 


208 (1.4) 


*♦ 




Female 


221(1.0) 


I 220(1.1) 

i 


224(1.0) 


223 ( 


1.2) 


217(1.21 


216(1.2) 






Grade 8 




















Male 


254(1.1) 


1 252 (1.0) 


252(1.3) 


251 ( 


1.2) 


255 (1.2) 


254 (1.1) 


254(1.1) 


252 (1.2) 


Female 


267(1.0) 


, 267 (1.0) 


265(1.2) 


267 ( 


1.1) 


267 (1.0) 


266 (1.1) 


269(1.3) 


270(1.2) 


Grade 12 




i 
















Male 


287(0.7) 


1 280(0.8)< 


284(0.9) 


279 ( 


1.1 )< 


289 (0.8) 


284(0.9)< 


288(0.9) 


276 (1.4)< 


Female 


297 (0.7) 


1 294(0.8)< 

1 


297(0.8) 


293 ( 


1.1)< 


297 (0.8) 


296 (0.8) 


298(1.0) 


. 293(1. 1)< 



Reading to Perform a Task was not assessed at grade 4. 
< The value for the 1994 assessment wos significantly !ower (> higher) than the value for 1 992 at or about the 95 percent confidence level. 

The standard errors of ihe estimoted proficiencies appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty thot for eoch population of interest, the value for the whole population Is within plus or minus 
Iwo standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 

SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 199^ Reading Assessments. 




Performance in Reading Purposes by Type of School 
The performance of students attending public and 
nonpublic schools in reading purposes is presented in 
Table 6.4. 

At grade 12, both public and nonpublic 
school students had lower overall reading proficiencies 
in 19:^4 than in 1992. When examining performance on 
the three purposes for reading subscales, however, the 
pattern was not as uniform. 

► On the reading to perform a task subscale, the 
average proficiencies of both public and nonpublic 
school t>A'elfth-grade students declined significantly 
from 1992 to 1994. 

► On the reading for literary experience subscale, only 
public school twelfth-graders showed a significant 
decline in performance. 



► On the reading to gain information subscale, only 
the average proficiencies of nonpublic school twelfth- 
grade students declined significantly over the two- 
year period. 

► At grades 4 and 8, no significant differences in 
average subscale performance were found for either 
type of school. 

Average Proficiency at Various 
Percentiles by Purposes for Reading 

This section describes the national performance 
distribution for each reading purpose subscale in 1992 
and 1994. Proficiency scores of students at the 10th, 
25th, 50th, 75th, and 90th percentile points are 
provided to illustrate the range of performance on the 
different subscales at each grade. 



TABU 6.4 



Qrade 4 

Public 
Nonpublic 

Qrade 8 

Public 
Nonpublic 

Grade 12 

Public 
Nonpublic 



Average Proficiency in Purposes for Reading by Type of School 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 



THE H/aiOKS 
REPORT 



CARD 

199P 
1994 



m 



Average Proficiency 



1992 



1994 



215(1.0) 
232 (1.7) 

258 (^0) 
278 (2.0) 

290(0.7) 
308(1.3) 



212(1.1) 
231 n.S] 

257 (0,8) 
279 (1.4) 

286 (0.7)< 
301 (1.9)< 



Reoding for Literory Expeiience 



1992 



1994 



217(10) 
233(17) 

256 (1,0) 
276 (1,9) 

288 (0,8) 
306 (1,8) 



215(1,2) 
233 (2,5) 

257 (1,0) 
279 (18) 

284(0.8)< 
302(2.9) 



Reodmg to Goln Informotlon 



1992 



212(1,2) 
230 (2,0) 

259 (1,0) 
279 (2,1) 

291 (0.7) 
309 (1.2) 



1994 



210(1,2) 
229 (2,6) 

257 (0 9) 
280 (1.6) 

288 (0,8) 
304 (1,7)< 



Reodmg to Perforin o Tosk 



1992 



1994 



259 (1,1) 
281 (2,6) 

291 (0,9) 
308 (1.3) 



258 (1.0) 
281 (1.4) 

283 (1.1 )< 
296 (2.1 )< 



Differences between the two groups may be partially explained by other factors not included in this table. 

Reading to Perform o Tosk wos not assessed at grade 4. 
< Hie value for the 1994 assessment was significontly lower (> higher) than the value for 1992 at or abor. the 95 percent confidence level. 

Hie stondard errors of the estimated proficiencies appear in porentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the whole populotion is within 
plus or minus two standord errors of the estimate for the sample. 

SOURlE. Nationol Center foi Education Statistics, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reading Assessments, 
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Table 6.5 presents the average proficiences of 
fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade students at various 
percentiles by purposes for reading. 

^ At grade 4, there was a significant decline between 
1992 and 1994 on the reading for literary 
experience subscale among the lower performing 
students (those at the 10th and 25th percentiles). 

► A significant depline between 1992 and 1994 was 
observed on the reading to gain information 
subscale among the lowest performing fourth 
graders (those at the 10th percentile). 



► At grade 8, there was a significant decline between 
1992 and 1994 on the reading to gain information 
subscale among the lowest performing students 
(those at the 10th percentile). 

► Corresponding to the average subscale declines, 
twelfth graders at the 10th, 25th, and 50th 
percentiles displayed a significant decline 

in proficiency on each purpose for reading subscale. 

► On the reading to perform a task subscale, the 
average scores of twelfth-grade students at the 75th 
percentile also declined significantly between 1992 
and 1994. 



IMJiJJJ THE NATION'S 

Average Proficiency at Various Percentiles by Purposes for Reading ^ 

Grades 4, 8, and 12 f^^^'^ 




Reading for Literary Experience 


Reading to Goin Information 


Reoding to Perform o Task 


1992 1994 


1992 ! 1994 


1992 1994 


Grade 4 

Average Subscale Proficiency 

90th Peicentile 

75th Percentile 

50th Percentile 

25th Percentile 

10th Percentile 


219(0.9) 216(1.1) 
264 (1.2) 265 (1.2) 
244 (1.1) 245 (1.4) 
221 (1.2) 221 (1.2) 
196(1.2) 191 (1.2)< 
171(1.7) 160(1.6)< 


214(1.2) i 212(1.0) 
261 (2.0) 263 (1.4) 
240 (1.4) 242(1.0) 
216(1.2) 216(1.0) 
190 (1.5) 185 (1.8) 
164(1.8) ! 154(2.3)< 


• • ** 


Grade 8 

Average Subscale Proficiency 

90th Percentile 

75th Percentile 

50th Percentile 

25th Percentile 

lOth Percentile 


259 (1.0) 259 (1.0) 
305(1.1) 307 (1.3) 
284 (1.3) 286 (1.1) 

260 (1.3) 261 (1.0) 
234 (1.4) 234 (1.2) 
209 (1.2) 209 (1.5) 


261(0.9) [ 260(0.8) 
305 (1.0) : 306 (1.0) 
286 (1.1) . 286 (1.1) 
263 (1.0) 263 (0.8) 
238 (1.4) ^ 236(0.9) 
213 (1.0) 209(1.2)< 


i 

261 (1.0) 261 (0.9) 
312(1.2) ; 312(0.9) 
290 (1*4) 290 (1.5) 
263 (1.1) 264 (1.0) 
235 (1.4) ; 234 (1.4) 
208(1.5) 205 (1.9) 


Grade 12 

Average Subscale Proficiency 

90th Percentile 

75th Percentile 

50th Percentile 

25th Percentile 

10th Percentile 


290 (0.7) 286 (0.9)< 
342 (1.0) 343 (1.4) 
320 (1.0) 318(0.9) 
292(0.8) 288 (1.1 )< 
263 (1.0) 256 (1.3)< 
235 (1.3) 225 (1.6)< 


293 (0.6) 290(0.7)< 
330 (0.8) 330(1.0) 
314(0.7) 312(0.8) 
295 (0.7) 292(0.7)< 
274 (0.7) 269 (1.0)< 
254 (1.1) 246(1.1)< 


1 

293 (0.8) ' 285 (l.0)< 
337 (1.0) ; 334 (1.1) 
318(0.9) 312(1.1)< 

294 (1.0) 287 (1.3)< 
270 (0.9) 260(1.1)< 
248(0.8) 232(1.6)< 


Differences between groups moy be poMiolly exploined by oth^t foctors not included in this toLle. 

< The volue for the 1 994 ossessmeni wos significontly lower (> higher) then the volue for 1 992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 
Reoding to Perform o Tosk wos not assessed ot Grode 4 

The stondord errors of the estimoted proficiencies oppeor in porenlhrses. It (uii be soid with 95 percent certointy thot for eoch populotlon of interest, the volue for the whole populotlon is within plus or minus 
two stcndoid errors of the estimate far the sample. 

SOURCE: Notionol Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1 992 and 1 994 Reading Assessments. 
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students' Abilities in Reading 
for Different Purposes 

A more in-depth understanding of students' 
performance with respect to the three purposes for 
reading can be gained by examining reading abilities 
associated with specific score levels on the NAEP 
reading subscales. Each question in the reading 
assessment was written to assess a particular aspect of 
reading comprehension. The questions also ranged in 
difficulty. Questions that could be answered by students 
with lower scores were relatively easy, while other 
questions proved to be more difficult and were likely to 
be answered successfully only by students with higher 
scale scores. In looking at the questions that were 
answered by students performing at various points 
along the reading subscales, it is possible to determine 
what students with different subscale proficiencies could 
do as they read for different purposes. 

Figures 6.4, 6.5, and 6.6 highlight some of the 
reading abilities associated with students' answers to 
specific questions in the assessment. The figures can 



be thought of as maps that identify where, on each 
subscale, individual comprehension questions were 
answered successfully by at least 65 percent of the 
students (74 percent fbr multiple-choice questions).^ 
For each question, students who scored above the 
designated scale value had a higher probability of 
successfully answering the question. Likewise, students 
with lower scale scores had a lower probability of 
success in answering the question. 

For example, looking at the literar>' item map 
(Figure 6.4), 65 percent of fourth graders with a score 
of 241 on the reading for literary experience subscale 
were able to identify a character s perspective on a 
story event. Fourth graders higher on this subscale 
were even more likely to demonstrate this ability, 
while students lower on the subscale were less likely 
to do so. In interpreting the item map information, 
it should be kept in mind that students at different 
grades demonstrated these reading abilities with 
grade-appropriate reading materials. (Selection and 
review of assessment reading materials is described 
in Chapter 1.) 



NAEP 
Scale 



Figure 6.4 Map of Selected items on the Reading for Literory Experience Subscale for Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 

EoA reading quwtioo wo$ moppd onto tha 

reprewnts the subscde score otioinpd by students who hod o 65 percent probobilHy of soaessfully answering the question. Thus, H con be sold for each question ond its 
COTreip(HidiM5ubsralesaKe~2^^ 

while those below that pant on the sobscote hove o less then 65 percent chance, {The probabTrty wos set at 74 percent for nHjhiple<hoice questions.) In interprefing rfw Hem 
mop intormotion it should be kept in titfnd that students at different grodes demonstrated these reoding abilities with grod^appropriote reoding moteriok 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



(384) Interpret metaphoric statement and 
relate to theme 



(363) Explain symbolic significance 
of setting 



(306) Provide and explain an alternative 
ending 

(303) Describe important lesson learned 
by characters 



(277) Provide textual support for a story 
level theme 

(277) Interpret and relate a metaphor to 
story character 



(266) Relate another person to story 
character 

(265) Make a Judgment by relating 
text to prior knowledge 



(241) identify character's perspective 
on story event 

(237) Understand cause and effect In 
character's action 

(234) Expiain character's motivation 

(225) Interpret character by providing 
possible dialogue 

(222) Explain personal reaction to 

story character 
(216) Explain personal reaction to 

story event 

(213) Expiain personal opinion of story 
(212) Identify appropriate description 

of character's feelings 
(210) Recognize a character's feelings 
(204) identify spproprlate description 

of major character trait 

(191) Provide personal reaction to 
story event 



(329) Explain thematic difference between 
poems 



(314) Explain symbolism of story element 

(309) Make intertextuai connection to 
interpret character 

(306) Recognize implicit aspect of character 

(304) Expiain character's perspective 



(288) Use metaphor to Interpret character 



(270) Identify/Infer character trait from 
story event 

(260) Identify application of story theme 

(258) Connect text Ideas to describe 
character motivation 

(255) Identify character's main dilemma 

(250) Infer reason for character's perspec- 
tive 

(245) Recognize cause of character's 
feelings 

(243) Use narrative context to define a 

specific phrase 
(240) Identify character's perspective 

on story event 

(235) Recognize reason for character's 
feelings 

(226) identify explicitly stated cause 
of action 



(351) Specify language that depicts 
character's emotional state 

(342) identify underlying dile-nma 
confronted by character 

(336) infer from context underlying meaning 
of character's statement 

(333) Infer and explain thematic significance 
of character's action 

(323) Relate problematic issue to story 
event or character trait 

(315) Explain character's perspective 
(315) identify text feature defining 

relationship between characters 



(303) Explain character's motivation 
(291) Understand character's motivation 

(285) Compare seemingly disparate 
text elements 

(277) Identify character's motivation 



(262) Expiain personal opinion 
about character's action 



(256) Explain personal reaction to 
character's statement 

(252) Identify character's perspective 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



LC 



NOTE: In Ihis graphic illustration, the locations oJ scale points nro 
necessarily approximnte tor questions clustered closely togeiher 



Source National Center lor Education Statistics 
Nalionai Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 



Figure 6.5 Map of Selected Items on the Reading to Gain Information Subs(ale for Grades 4, 8, and 1 2 

E«h reodina question wos mopped onto the KAtP infomwlionol subsde bosed on students' perfonnonte. The point on the subsde at whkh a question is Pos««!jl°" ft 
mop represents the substole swTatlained by students who hod a 65 percent proWKTrty of successfully nnswenng the question. Jus, it tan be so^ for each queshon and* 

rZZsubscale store-students td.Wfici«Ky«^ 

XlXSwlhatpointont^ uI^oIoIIbw a less than 65 percent chfl«e.nheprtAobitityw« 

mop informatkm it should be ^ .1 mind that students at different gr odes demonstrated these reodinj abilities with anideHipproprwte rending motends. 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



(304) Summarize major information 



(296) Compare article information to 
present day 



(275) Make a causal inference based on 
text ideas 

(274) Provide text information to support 
a generalization 

(266) Explain the purpose of specific text 
elements 



(247) Describe the major ideas in an 

informative article 
(244) Use specific text details to explain 

personal reaction 
(238) Recognize a text element used by 

author to convey information 
(237) infer and Identify a connection 

between text Ideas 

(227) Select specific text information to 

make a comparison 
(222) Identify major topic of article 



(306) Discuss author's presentation of 

information with supporting examples 

(302) Restate text Information as persuasive 
argument 

(290) Use text and prior knowledge to 
describe per&onal reaction to 
historical events 



(273) Explain importance of supporting 

Idea to main topic 
(265) Identify causal relation between 

historical events 
(262) Provide specific text information 

to support a generalization 
(261) Explain author's purpose for 

using direct quotations 
(260) Explain reason for major event 
(252) Recognize text element that 

contributes to its credibility 
(246) Recognize Information included by 

author to persuade reader 
(244) Describe explicitly stated supporting 

ideas about one topic 
(244) Recognize significance of article's 

central Idea 
(240) Use text and/or illustration to define 

a specific term 
(230) Use explicitly stated text Information 

to provide a description 



(341) Interpret author's belief and provide 
appropriate supporting example 

(340) Explain relevance of major issue In a 
speech to present day 

(327) Interpret text of a speech to infer and 

describe the character of its author 
(322) Describe different perspectives In 

varying accounts of an event 
(317) Use highly-detailed text Information 

and prior knowledge to describe a 

similarity and a difference 
(306) Provide example of difference between 

two editorials 
(303) Contrast content of two varying 

accounts of an event 
(297) Interpret historical text to make causal 

Inference 

(291) Describe topic common to different 
passages 

(290) Describe purpose for reading multiple 
sources 

(281) Explain usefulness of two specific 
sources 

(278) identify generalization that best 
describes major topic 



(261) Explain causal relationship between 
major (historical) events 

(259) Identify supporting idea of editorial's 
argument 



(214) Use text information to make a 

description 
(209) Retrieve relevant Information stated 

in article 

(200) Recognize informctlon explicitly 
stated in tnxt 

(188) Identify main reason for reading an 
article 



(209) Explain major Idea In article 



(173) Retrieve two explicitly stated facts 
from article 



(206) Use text information to provide 
personal reaction 



NOTE: In this graphic illustration, the 'ocations o1 scale points are 
necessarily approximate (or ques»! ns clustered ciOiGly together, 
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Source National Center lor Edurntion SlHtistic^ 
National A5«;os'» m'nt ol E.ducationHl Proqtcss (NAEP). 
ty92 ar^d 1994 Readmq Assossnu^nts 
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Figure 6.6 Map of Selected Items on the Reading to Perform a Task Subscale for Grades 8 and 1 2 

Each recdiM question wos mopped onto the NAEP tosk subscale based on students' perfonnonce. The point on the subscale at which a question b positioned on the mop 
represents the subsca e score ottoined by students who hod a 65 percent probability of successfully onswering the question. Ihus, it can be said for eoch question end its 
correspondiM subscole score ~ students with proficiency scores above thot point on the subsotle hove a greater than 65 percwit chance of successfully onswering the question 
Willie those below that pjMnl on the subscote have a less thon 65 percent chonce. (Tfje probobiSty was set at 74 percent for muhiple^e questions.) In interpreting the item 
map infonnotion it should be kept in mind that students at different grodes demonstrated these reoding abilities with grode^ppropriate reoding moteriob. 



GRADE 4 



GRADE 8 



GRADE 12 



(Reading to Perform a Task 
was not assessed at grade 4.) 



(351) interpret schedule to explain 
discrepancy 



(336) Explain reason for document 
organization 



(313) Suggest improvements to a 
document's form 

(312) interpret embedded information 
to provide explanation 

(311) Summarize information to describe 
a task 

(306) Suggest organizing mode/principle 
and expiain 

(304) Use information in article to write 
a formal letter 

(290) Recognize author's device to 
convey information 



(287) Relate text information to hypothetical 
situation 

(279) Describe difficulty of a task in a 
different context 

(269) Extract embedded tabular information 
from a schedule 

(268) Use task direction and prior knowledge 
to make a comparison 

(259) Infer and explain reason for structural 
feature of a document 

(255) Recognize key information about how 
to complete a task 

(248) Recognize usefulness of document's 
key feature 

(237) Expiain major purpose for performing 
a task 



(324) Summarize information to describe 
a task 

(316) Intepret context for use of a specific 
form 

(312) Locate qualifying information In a 

highly-detailed document 
(306) Suggest improvements to a 

document's form 
(305) Follow form and content directions to 

compose a letter 
(298) Recognize author's device to convey 

information 

(285) Relate text information to hypothetical 
situation 



(276) Follow directions to completely fill out 
a form 

(270) Recognize organizational structure 
of document 



(263) Extract embedded tabular information 
from a schedule 

(260) Use task directions and prior 

knowledge to make a comparison 



(239) Recognize usefulness of document's 
key feature 



(227) Explain personal reaction to 
performing a task 



(220) Explain personal reaction to performing (220) Extract Information from a schedule 
a task 



c 



NOTE: Jn Ihis graphic illuslmtion. the? loc«ilions oU' i^o poinis aro 
necessarily approximnle for qi oslions clustered closely togothef 
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Source National Center for Education Statistics 
National Assessment of Tducationai Prog'ess (NAEP). 
1992 «nd 1994 RcidinQ Assessments 



Endnotes 



L Reading Framework for the 1992 and 1994 National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. National 
Assessment Governing Board. Washington, DC: 
Government Printing Office, .{p. 6) 

2, Rosenblatt, L. M, (1994). The transactional theory of 
reading and writing. In R.B. Ruddell, M.R. Ruddell, & 
H. Singer (Eds.), Theoretical models and processes of 
reading (pp. 1057-1092). Newark DE: International 
Reading Association. 

Langer, J. A. (1990). The processes of understanding: 
Reading for literary and informative purposes. 
Research in the Teaching of English, 24(3), 229-259. 

3. The 65 percent criteria (74 percent for multiple- 
choice questions) was selected because of 

its potential for yielding the most appropriate 
information about students* reading abilities. 
See Appendix B for further details. 



APPENDIX A 



Overview of Procedures 
Used in NAEP's 1994 
Reading Assessment 

Introduction 

The conduct of a large-scale assessment of educational 
progress entails the successful coordination of a 
multitude of projects, committees, procedures, and 
tasks. This appendix provides an overview of the 1994 
reading assessment's primary* components — 
framework, development, administration, scoring, and 
analysis. A more extensive review of procedures and 
methods utilized in the reading assessment will be 
included in two subsequent technical reports: The NAEP 
1994 Technical Report and Technical Report of the 
NAEP 1994 Trial State Assessment Program in Reading. 

NAEP's Reading Assessment 
Framework 

The reading framework underlying NAEP's 1994 
assessment embodies a view of reading that reflects 
current consensus among educators and researchers 
about the nature of reading comprehension. This 
framework was the same as that used in the 1992 NAEP 
reading assessment, permitting analyses of trends in 
reading performance. 



The framework's purpose was to provide a definition 
of reading on which to base the NAEP assessment. 
Developing this framework and the specifications that 
guided development of the assessment involved the 
critical input of hundreds of individuals across the 
country, including representatives of national education 
organizations, teachers, parents, policy makers, 
business leaders, and the interested general public. This 
consensus process was managed by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers for the National Assessment 
Governing Board. 

The framework sets forth a broad definition of 
"reading literacy" that entails not only being able to 
read but also knowing when to read, how to read, and 
how to reflect on what has been read. In addition, the 
framework views reading as an interactive process in 
which the reader^s abilities, interests, and prior 
knowledge interact with the text and the context of the 
reading situation as meaning construction occurs. 

The aspects of reading literacy described by the 
reading framework, including purposes for reading and 
reading stances, are presented in Figure A.I. This figure 
also provides examples of questions that were used to 
assess the different purposes for reading via the four 
reading stances. 
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Figure A.l 1 992 and 1 994 NAEP Framework - 



Initial 
Understanding 

Requires the reader to provide an 
initial impression or un reflected 
understanding of wiiat was read. 



Reading for 

Literary 

Experience 



Reading to Gain 
Information 



What is the story/plot about? 



How would you describe the 
main character? 



What does this article 
tell you about 



Aspects of Reading Literacy 

Constructing, Extending, and Examining Meaning 



What does the author think about 
this topic? 



Developing an 
Interpretation 

Requires the reader to go beyond 
the initial impression to develop a 
more complete understanding of 
what was read. 



How did the plot develop? 



How did this character change 
from the beginning to the end of the 
story? 



What caused this event? 



In what ways are these ideas 
important to the topic or theme? 



Personal Reflection 
and Response 

Requires the reader to connect 
knowledge from the text with his/ 
her own personal background 
knowledge. Hie focus here is on 
how the text relates to personal 
knowledge. 



How did this character change your 
idea of . ? 



Is this story similar to or different 
from your own experiences? 



What current event does this remind 
you of? 



Does this description fit what you 
know about ? Why? 



Demonstrating a 
Critical Stance 



Requires the reader to stand apart 
from the text and consider it. 



Rewrite this story with 

as a setting or 

as a character. 

How does this author's use 

of , (irony, 

personification, humor) 
contribute to ? 



How useful would this article be for 

? 

Explain. 

What could be added to improve 
the author's argument? 



What is this supposed to help What will be the result of this step in In order to what Why is this information needed? 

you do' the directions? information would you need to find 

Reading to that you don't know right now? 

Perform a Task 

What time can you get a non-stop What must you do before this step? Describe a situation where you could What would happen if you omitted 



flight to X? 



leave out step X. this? 



The assessment framevork specified not only the 
particular aspects of reading literacy to be measured, 
but also the percentage of the assessment questions that 
should be devoted to each. The target percentage 
distributions of reading purposes and reading stances as 
specified in the framework, along with the actual 
percentage distributions in the assessment are 
presented in Tables A.l and \.2. The actual content of 
the assessment was highly consistent with the targeted 
distribution with one exception: the proportion of 
Personal Response questions fell below the target 
proportion in the framework. The Reading Instrument 
Development Panel overseeing the development of the 
assessment recognized this difference, but felt strongly 
that the questions developed for the assessment must be 
sensitive to the unique elements of each piece of 
authentic reading material being used. Thus, the 
distribution of question classifications will vary across 
reading passages, reading purposes, and grades. 

The Assessment Design 

Students participating in the assessment received 
booklets containing general background questions, 
reading materials and comprehension questions, 
reading-specific background questions, and questions 
about their motivation and familiarity with the 
assessment tasks. The same booklets were used for the 
national and state assessments. Reading materials that 
ser\^ed as stimuli and their corresponding questions 
were assembled into sets or "blocks". Students were 
given either two 25-minute blocks or one 50-minute 



TABLE A.1 



Target and Actual Percentage 
Distribution of Questions by 
Grade and Reading Purpose 
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CARD 



1992 
1994 



resnp 





Reading Purpose 


Uterary 
Experience 


Gain 
Information 


Perform 
Task 


Grade 4 








Target 


55 


45 




Actual 


50 


50 




Grade S 








Target 


40 


40 


20 


Actual 


36 


36 


28 


Grade 12 








Target 


35 


45 


20 


Actual 


33 


42 


25 



** Reoding to Perform o Tosk wos not ossesseo ot grode 4 



block of reading passages and questions. At the fourth 
grade* only 25-minute blocks were used. 

The grade 4 assessment consisted of eight 25- 
minute blocks: four blocks of literary materials and 
questions and four blocks of informative materials and 
questions. Each block contained at least one passage 
corresponding to one of the reading purposes and 9 to 
12 multiple-choice and constructed-response questions. 
In each block, one of the constructed-response 
questions required an extended response. As a whole, 
the fourth-grade assessment consisted of 39 multiple- 
choice questions* 37 short constructed-response 
questions, and 8 extended response questions. 

The grade 8 assessment consisted of nine 25-minute 
blocks (three litcrar>^ three informative* and three task) 
and two 50-minute blocks (one literary and one 
informative). As with the fourth-grade blocks, each 
contained at least one passage corresponding to one of 
the reading purposes and 8 to 13 multiple-choice and 
constructed-response questions. Each block contained 
at least one extended-response question. As a whole, the 
eighth-grade assessment consisted of 41 multiple-choice 
questions. 65 short constructed-response questions, and 
16 extended response questions. 

The grade 12 assessment consisted of nine 25- 
minute blocks (three literary* three informative, and 
three task) and three 5()-minute blocks (one literary and 
two informative). The blocks contained at least one 
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Target and Actual Percentage 
Distribution of Questions by 
Grade and Reading Stance 
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Reflding Stance 




Initd 








Understanding/ 








Devdoptng on 


Personal 


Critical 




Interpretation 


Response 


Stance 


Grade 4 








Target 


33 


33 


33 


Actual 


49 


25 


27 


Grade 8 








Target 


33 


33 


33 


Actual 


50 


20 


30 


Grade 12 








Target 


33 


33 


33 


Actual 


46 


19 


35 



Atfuo! pertentogcs ore boscd on the dossifttofions ogrccd upon by NAEPs Instrument Oevelopmcnt Ponel. If is 
recognized thoi making dis(rete dossifitotions for these (otegories is didicult ord ihot independent eKorts lo 
(lossity NAEP questions hove led to diKerent results. 
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passage and 8 to 16 multiple-choice and constructed- 
response questions. Similar to the eighth grade 
assessment, each block contained at least one extended 
responf.e question. As a whole, the twelfth-grade 
assessment contained 44 multiple-choice questions, 72 
short constructed-response questions, and 16 extended 
response questions. 

The 50-minute literary blocks at grades 8 and 12 
were part of a special study called The NAEP Reader, in 
which students were given a compendium of seven short 
stories and allowed to select one to read for the 
assessment. The design of this study made it possible to 
examine the effects of choice on an assessment of 
reading comprehension. The results from this special 
study are not included as part of the 1994 NAEP reading 
scaling. However, a subsequent report is planned that 
will present the study findings. 

The assessment design allowed for maximum 
coverage of reading abilities at each grade, while 
minimizing the time burden for any one student. This 
was accomplished through the use of matrix sampling, 
in which representative samples of students take various 
portions of the entire pool of assessment questions. 
Individual students are required to take only a small 
part, but the aggregate results across the entire 
assessment allow for broad reporting of reading abilities 
for the targeted population. 

In addition to matrix sampling, the assessment 
design utilized a procedure for distributing booklets 
that controlled for position and balance effects. Students 
received different blocks of passages and comprehension 
questions in their booklets according to a procedure 
called "partially balanced incomplete block (BIB) 
spiraling." This procedure assigned blocks of questions 
in a manner that balanced the positioning of blocks 
across booklets and balanced the pairing of blocks 
within booklets according to reading purposes. Blocks 
were balanced within each reading purpose and were 
partially balanced across reading purposes. The spiraling 
aspect of this procedure cycles the booklets for 
administration, so that typically only a few students in 
any assessment session receive the same booklet. 

Teacher and School Questionnaires 

One of the most important parts of NAEP's efforts to 
document the nature of students' achievement is the 
collection of contextual information regarding students' 
school experiences. As a part of the 1994 reading 
assessment, NAEP administered a questionnaire to 
teachers responsible for teaching reading to students 
who participated in the fourth- or eighth-grade reading 
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assessments. In addition, the principals or other 
administrators of sampled schools at all grades were 
asked to complete a school questionnaire. These 
questionnaires were developed under the oversight of an 
expert panel. These instruments focused on five areas: 
instructional content, instructional practices and 
experiences, teacher characteristics, school conditions 
and contexts, and conditions outside the school (i.e., 
home support, out-of-school activities, and attitudes). 

The fourth- and eighth-grade reading teacher 
questionnaires were composed of two sections each. 
One section contained questions about teachers' 
background, education, and resources. Another section 
posed questions to teachers about their recent exposure 
to training in various areas of reading, the structure and 
nature of their classroom instruction, and the types of 
materials and approaches they use in teaching reading. 

Because the sampling of teachers for the teacher, 
questionnaires was based on participating students, the 
teachers' questionnaire responses do not necessarily 
represent all fourth- and eighth-grade teachers in the 
nation, or in a region, or in a participating jurisdiction 
for the Trial State Assessment. Rather, they represent 
teachers of the representative sample of students in the 
assessment. Consequently, these findings portray the 
nature of students' instructional experiences and the 
background of their teachers. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all 
NAEP reports, the student is the unit of analysis — 
even when information from teacher or school 
questionnaires is being reported. Using the student as 
the unit of analysis makes it possible to link students' 
performance with their instructional and background 
experiences, thus providing a rich source of relevant 
information for educators and researchers. Although 
this approach may provide a different perspective from 
other studies that simply report information about 
teachers or schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of 
providing information about the educational context 
and performance of students. 

Some students selected for the assessment were 
judged by school authorities to be incapable of 
participating in the assessment because they had limited 
English language proficiency, were mildly mentally 
retarded (educable), or were functionally disabled. (See 
Limited English Proficient and Individualized Education 
Plan section in this Appendix.) For each student 
excluded from the assessment, schools were required to 
complete a questionnaire about the characteristics of 
that student and the reason for exclusion. 

Tables A.3a and A.3b present the questionnaire 
response rates for each participating jurisdiction. 

irn 
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Questionnaire Response Rates, Grade 4, 
1994 Reading Assessment *- Public Schools 
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REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



1^ 



n LI* 

Public 

^rnAAK 

<JMIVVI> 


Weighted Percentage 
of Students Motched 
to Reoding Teodier 


Percentoge of 
Reoding Teodier 
Questionnoires 
Returned 


WeightMl Ptrcentoge 
of Students Motdied 
to School Chorocterlstlcs/ 
Polidts Qutstlonnalre 


Percentoge of 
School Chorocteristics/ 
Policies Questionnoires 
Returned 


Percentage of 
Excluded Student 
Questionnaires 
Returned 


Nation 


94.7 


95.0 


94.5 


95.1 


93.3 


Northeast 


94.5 


93.5 


91.2 


917 


92.8 


Southeast 


96.2 


96.3 


97.7 


96.7 


95.4 


Central 


94.7 


96.6 


100.0 


100.0 


95.1 


West 


93.5 


93.8 


90.1 


92.4 


91.6 


Stotes 










Alabama 


99.0 


99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.4 


Arizona 


98.8 


98.7 


99.2 


99.0 


99.7 


Arkonsos 


99.3 


99.4 


99.0 


99.0 


99.1 


California 


96.8 


96.2 


99.0 


99.0 


97.3 


Colorado 


96.7 


98.1 


97.8 


98.0 


97.6 


Connecticut 


98.0 


98.7 


98.1 


97.9 


99.4 


Delaware 


98.3 


98.2 


100.0 


100.0 


98.4 


Florida 


94.0 


98.4 


99.4 


99.4 


99.5 


Georgia 


98.0 


99.8 


100.0 


100.0 


98.2 


Hawaii 


98.2 


99.2 


97.9 


97.9 


99.4 


Idaho 


97.7 


98.S 


100.0 


100.0 


99.4 


Indiana 


97.8 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


98.8 


Iowa 


96.5 


99.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Kentucky 


97.1 


98.6 


100.0 


100.0 


99.2 


Louisiana 


98.9 


99.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 


Maine 


98.7 


99.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.6 


Maryland 


97.6 


99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Massachusetts 


98.7 


98.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.8 


Michigan 


96.0 


98.1 


97.9 


97.7 


100.0 


Minnesota 


95.5 


97.3 


100.0 


100.0 


95.0 


Mississippi 


98.4 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


98.8 


Missouri 


98.7 


99.8 


99.2 


99.3 


100.0 


Montana 


99.2 


99.1 


100.0 


100.0 


95.3 


'Nebraska 


97.7 


100.0 


99.2' 


99.4 


99.8 


New Hampshire 


99.3 


98.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 


New Jersey 


97.9 


98.7 


100.0 


. 100.0 


98.8 


New Mexico 


96.4 


98.3 


98.8 


99.0 


100.0 


New York 


99.8 


99.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


North Carolina 


95.7 


99.5 


98.9 


98.8 


99.8 


North Dakota 


99.0 


99.6 


100.0 


100.0 


98.9 


Pennsylvania 


97.2 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.6 


Rhode Island 


98.1 


99.4 


97.9 


97.6 


99.7 


South Carolina 


96.7 


99.4 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 


Tennessee 


99.2 


99.4 


98.9 


98.5 


100.0 


Texas 


98.0 


99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.3 


Utah 


99.4 


98.7 


98.2 


98.5 


99.4 


Virginio 


98.6 


99.1 


100.0 


100.0 


97.4 


Washington 


94.4 


99.3 


100.0 


100.0 


98.8 


West Virginia 


95.2 


99.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wisconsin 


97,1 


96.9 


100.0 


100.0 


99.7 


Wyoming 


96.2 


99.7 


97.9 


96.2 


99,4 


Other Jurisdictions 








Guam 


76.5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


98.2 


DoDEA Overseas 


96.8 


99.1 


96.5 


96.1 


99.2 



Note. For the notion ond regions the percentage of exduded student questionnoires returned is bosed on students sompled for oil subjects assessed in 1994 (reading, U.S. history, and world geography) However based on the somplino 
design, these rotes also ore the best estimotes or the comparable rotes for the reoding assessment ' 
DoDU — Deportment of Defense Education Activity Overseos Schools 

SOURCE: Nolionol Center for Educotion Stotislics, Notionol Asjessment of Educotionol Progress (HAEP), 1994 Reading Assessment. 
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niioctmnnairp Rfisnonsfi Rfltfis. Grade 4. 

1994 Reading Assessment - Nonpublic Schools 




THE NXriON'S 


REPORT liSEI 
CARD 

1994 \ — 




Nonpublic 


Weighted Percentage 
of Students Matched 
to Reading Teacher 
QuestioHHaires 


Percentage of 
Reading Teacher 
Questionnaires 
iieiurnea 


Weighted Percentage 
of stuoents rlatciteo 
lO )cnooi vnaracTensiics/ 
Palirl*t Otiettloimiilre 

1 WIIVIV> WvIIIWIHIUII V 


Percentage of 
School Characteristics/ 
Policies Questionnaires 
Returned 


Percentage of 
Excluded Student 
Questionnaires 
Returned 


Nation 


95,9 


97.7 


100.0 


100.0 




Northeast 


100.0 


97.2 


100.0 


100.0 


7l,7 


Southeast 


92.9 


100.0 


100.0 


inn n 


&S 7 


Ceiitral 


96.8 


97.2 


100.0 


100.0 


99.1 


West 


91.5 


96.5 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


States 










inn n 


Alabama 


99.7 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


Arizona 


* 


100.0 


• 


100.0 


inn n 


Arkansas 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 


California 


99.5 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 




Colorado 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 




Connecticut 


99,7 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 


Delaware 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


\ AA A 

100.0 


1 nn n 


Florida 


92,7 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Georgia 


99,8 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Hawaii 


94.4 


97.1 


94.3 


92.1 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Idaho 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Indiana 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


1 AA A 


1 nn n 


Iowa 


94,3 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Kentucky 


97,6 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


louiv.ona 


100.0 


97,1 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Maine 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


lUU.U 


inn n 

1 uu.u 


Maryland 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


inn n 
100.0 


Massachusetts 


93,4 


96,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Michigan 


* 


— 


* 






Minnesota 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


Mississippi 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 nn n 
100.0 


Missouri 


99,8 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Montana 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


1 AA A 


inn n 
100.0 


Nebraska 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


1 nn n 
100.0 


New Hampshire 


• 


100,0 


* 


100,0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


New Jersey 


95,3 


95.7 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100,0 


inn n 
100.0 


New Mexico 


83,1 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


New York 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


North Carolina 




100,0 


* 


100.0 




North Dakota 


99,2 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Pennsylvania 


97,7 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 nn n 
100.0 


Rhode Island 


87.4 


100,0 


100,0 


1 AA A 

100,0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


South Carolina 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Tennessee 




100.0 




100,0 




Texos 


* 


100.0 




lUU.U 




Utah 




inn n 


• 


1 AA A 

1UU,U 




Virginia 


99,6 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Washington 












West Virginia 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


inn n 


100.0 


Wisconsin 


100.0 


87,5 


100.0 


1 AA A 

100.0 


1 AA A 
100.0 


Wyoming 












Other Jurisdictions 












Guam 


67.5 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 





Note For the notion ond regions, the pertentoge of excluded student questlonnoires returned is bosed on students sompled for oil subjecis ossessed in 1994 (reoding, U.S. history, ond world geogrophy). However, bosed on tlie somplmg 
design, these rotes olso ore the best estiinotes of the comporoble rotes lor the reoding ossessmcnt. *Due to the smoll number of s(hools comprising the stote's nonpublic school somple, weighted student porlicipolion rotes oie not 
colculoted. for OoOEA ( Deportment of Defense Educotion Activity Overseos Schools), oli non-domestic schools ore considered public schools. 



SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Educotion Stotistics. Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NA^P). 1994 Reoding Assessment. 
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National and State Sampling 

The national and regional results presented in this 
report are based on nationally representative probability 
samples of fourth-, eighth-, and twelfth-grade students. 
The samples were selected using a complex multistage 
sampling design involving the sampling of students from 
selected schools within selected geographic areas across 
the country. The sample design had the following stages: 

1) selection of geographic areas (counties or groups of 
counties); 

2) selection of schools (both public and nonpublic) 
• within the selected areas: and 

3) selection of students within selected schools. 

Each selected school that participated in the 
assessment, and each student assessed, represents a 
portion of the population of interest. To make valid 
inferences from the student samples to the respective 
populations from which they were drawn, sampling 
weights are needed. Sampling weights account for 
disproportionate representation due to oversampling of 
students attending schools with a high concentration of 
Black and/or Hispanic students, and from nonpublic 
schools. Lower sampling rates for very small schools 
must also be accounted for with the sampling weights. 



Table A.4 provides a summai7 of the weighted and 
unweighted student sample sizes for the national 
reading assessment. The numbers reported include both 
public and nonpublic school students. 

The results of the 1994 Trial State Assessment 
Program provided in this report are based on state-level 
samples of fourth graders. The samples of both public 
and nonpublic school fourth-grade students were 
selected based on a two-stage sample design that 
entailed selecting schools within participating states 
and selecting students within schools. The first-stage 
samples of schools were selected with probability 
proportional to the fourth-grade enrollment in the 
schools. Special procedures were used for states with 
many small schools and for jurisdictions with a small 
number of schools. 

As with the national samples, the state samples 
were weighted to allow for valid inferences about 
the populations of interest. Table A.5 contains the 
unweighted number of participating schools and 
students as well as weighted school and student 
participation rates. Two weighted school participation 
rates are provided for each jurisdiction. The first is the 
weighted percentage of schools participating in the 
assessment before substitution. This rate is based only 
on those schools that were initially selected for the 



TABLE M 



Unweighted Sample Size (and Percent of Total) 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



Unweighted and Weighted Sample Size by Grade for the card 
1994 Reading Assessment, Public and Nonpublic Schools 1992 



Grade 4 Grade 8 Grode 12 



Nation 7,382 (100.0%) 10,135 (100.0%) 9,935 (100.0%) 
Region 

Northeast 1,816(24.6%) 1,918(18.9%) 2,289 ( 23.0%) 

Southeast 1,888 ( 25.6%) 3,132 ( 30.9%) 2,777 ( 28.0%) 

Central 1,571(21.3%) 2,149(21.2%) 2,005 ( 20.2%) 

West 2,107 ( 28.6%) 2,936 ( 29.0%) 2,864 ( 28.8%) 



Weighted Sample Size (and Percent of Total) 
Grode 4 Grade 8 Grode 12 



Nation 3,527,410 (100.0%) 2,245,276 (100.0%) 1,811,014 (100.0%) 
Region 

Northeost 800,903 ( 22.7%) 459,134 ( 20.5%) 366,999 ( 20.3%) 

Southeast 826,167 ( 23.4%) 581,039 ( 25.9%) 423,235 ( 23.4%) 

Central 870,268 ( 24.7%) 542,615 ( 24.2%) 488,863 ( 27.0%) 

West 1,030,072 ( 29.2%) 662,489 ( 29.5%) 531,917 ( 29.4%) 



Percentages may nol tolol iOO percent due to rounding. 

SOURCf- Notionoi (enter for Edutotion Slotistks, Notionol Assessment of Edutotionol Progress (NAEP). 199? ond 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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assessment. The numerator of this rate is the sum of 
the number of students represented by each initially 
selected school that participated in the assessment. The 
denominator is the sum of the number of students 
represented by each of the initially selected schools 
found to have eligible students enrolled. This included 
both participating and nonparticipating schools. 

The second school participation rate is the weighted 
participation rate after substitution. The numerator 
of this rate is the sum of the number of students 
represented by each of the participating schools, 
whether originally selected or substituted. The 
denominator is the same as that for the weighted 
participation rate for the initial sample. This means 
that, for a given jurisdiction, the weighted participation 
rate after substitution is always at least as great as the 
weighted participation rate before substitutions. 

Also presented in Tables A.5a and A.5d are the 
weighted percentages of students participating after 
make-up sessions. This rate reflects the percentage of 
the eligible student population from participating 
schools within the jurisdiction that are represented 
by the students who participated in the assessment 
(in either an initial session or a make-up session). The 
numerator of this rate is the sum, across all assessed 
students, of the number of students represented by each 
assessed student. The denominator is the sum of the 
number of students represented by each selected 
student who was invited and eligible to participate, 
including students who did not participate. 

In carrying out the 1994 Trial State Assessment, the 
National Center for Education Statistics established 
participation rate standards that jurisdictions were 
required to meet in order for their results to be reported. 
(See footnoted jurisdictions in Table A.5.) Additional 
standards were also established that required the 
annotation of published results for jurisdictions whose 
sample participation rates were low enough to raise 
concerns about their representativeness. 

Two states. Idaho and Michigan, failed to meet the 
initial public school participation rate of 70 percent. 
For these two states, results for fourth-grade public 
school students are not reported in this or any report 
of 1994 NAEP findings. Several other jurisdictions for 
which results are published are flagged to note the 
potential for non-response bias associated with school- 
level non-response. 

The following eighteen states failed to meet the 
initial nonpublic school participation rate of 70 percent: 
Arizona. California. Florida, Maryland. Michigan. Missi- 
ssippi. Montana, Nebraska. New Hampshire, New York. 
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North Carolina. South Carolina, Tennessee. Texas, Utah. 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. For these states, 
results for fourth-grade nonpublic school students 
are not reported in this or any report of 1994 NAEP 
findings. As with public schools, several other 
jurisdictions for which nonpublic school results are 
published are flagged to note the potential for non- 
response bias associated with school-level non-response. 

NCES standards specify weighted school partici- 
pation rates of at least 85 percent to guard against 
potential bias due to school non -response. 

A jurisdiction will receive a notation if its weighted 
participation rate for the initial sample of schools 
was below 85 percent AND the weighted school 
participation rate after substitution was below 
90 percent. 

Six states did not meet this guideline for public 
schools: Nebraska, New Hampshire. Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island, Tennf.ssee. and Wisconsin. Nine states did 
■ not meet this guideline for nonpublic schools: Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware. Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

For jurisdictions that did not use substitute schools, 
the participation rates were based on participating 
schools from the original sample. The first part of this 
guideline, referring to the weighted school participation 
rate for the initial sample of schools, is in direct 
accordance with NCES standards. To help ensure 
adequate sample representation for each jurisdiction 
participating in the 1994 Trial State Assessment Program. 
NAEP provided substitutes for nonparticipating public 
and nonpublic schools. When possible, a substitute 
school was provided for each initially selected school that 
declined participation before November 15. 1993. For 
jurisdictions that used substitute schools, the assessment 
results were based on the student data from all schools 
participating from both the original sample and the 
list of substitutes (unless both an initial school and its 
substitute eventually participated, in which case only the 
data from the initial school were used). 

The NCES standards do not explicitly adaress the 
use of substitute schools to replace initially selected 
schools that decide not to participate in the assessment. 
However, considerable technical consideration was given 
to this issue. Even though the characteristics of the 
substitute schools were matched as closely as possible to 
the characteristics of the initially selected schools, 
substitution does not entirely eliminate bias due to the 
nonparticipation of initially selected schools. Thus, for 
the weighted school participation rates including 
substitute schools, the guideline was set at 90 percent. 
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School and Student Participa'iion Rates by State for the 1994 
Trial State Assessment^ Grade 4, Public Schools Only 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



m 



Public 
Schools 


ftciunicii r Q*-cnioiJV 

School Porticipotioli 
Before Substitution 


School Portlcipotion 
After Substitution 


lOTOI NUmDcr Oi 

Schools Thot 
Portklpoted 


ncigniea rercenioge 
Student Portlcipotion 
After Make-ups 


Total NtimB^r of 

Students Assejsed 


Notion 


86 


87 


227 


95 


6,030 


Region 












Northeast 


93 


93 


49 


94 


1,367 


Southeast 


91 


93 


61 


95 


1,649 


Central 


85 


87 


52 


95 


1,184 


West 


77 


77 


65 


95 


1,830 


Stotes 












Alabama 


87 


93 


99 


96 


2,646 


Arizona 


99 


99 


104 


94 


2,651 


Arkansas 


86 


94 


97 


96 


2,535 


California 


OA 

80 


91 


97 


94 


2,252 


Colorado 


100 


100 


108 


94 


2,730 


Connecticut 


96 


96 


101 


96 


2,577 


Delaware 


100 


100 


51 


96 


2,239 


Florida 


100 


100 


107 


94 


2,666 


Georgia 


99 


99 


105 


95 


2,766 


Hawaii 


99 


99 


104 


95 


2,732 


Idaho' 


/A 

69 


91 


98 


96 


2,598 


Indiana 


83 


92 


100 


96 


2,655 


Iowa 


85 


99 


107 


96 


2,759 


Kentucky 


so 

88 


96 


101 


97 


2,758 


Louisiana 


1 AA 


100 


103 


96 


2,713 


li 

Maine 


94 


97 


104 


94 


2,436 


Maryland 


Ai 

94 


96 


100 


95 


2,555 


Massachusetts 


07 

9/ 


97 


99 


95 


2,517 


Michigan 


63 


80 


82 


95 


2,142 


Minnesota 


86 


95 


100 


95 


2,655 


Mississippi 


95 


99 


103 


97 


2,762 


Missouri 


96 


98 


105 


95 


2,670 


Montana^ 


85 


89 


111 


96 


2,501 


Nebraska' 


"71 

71 


77 


109 


95 


2,395 


New Hampshire^ 


"71 

71 


79 


86 


96 


2,197 


New Jersey 


Of 

85 


91 


96 


95 


2,509 


New Mexico 


1 AA 

100 


100 


105 


95 


2,635 


New York 




91 


A# 

96 


95 


2,495 


North Larolina 


AA 

99 


99 


105 


96 


2,832 


Nortn uakota 


on 
80 


91 


117 


97 


2,544 


Pennsylvania^ 


OA 

80 


84 


89 


94 


2,290 


Knooe jsiana 


on 
oU 


86 


AO 

92 


95 


2,341 


South Carolina 


AC 

95 


97 


102 


96 


2,707 


Tennessee' 


72 


74 


76 


96 


1,998 


Texas 


91 


93 


98 


96 


2,454 


Utah 


100 


inn 


Wj 




0 700 


Virginia 


98 


99 


105 


95 


2,719 


Washington 


too 


100 


104 


94 


2,737 


West Virginia 


99 


100 


111 


96 


2,757 


Wisconsin' 


79 


86 


91 


96 


2,331 


Wyoming 


98 


98 


112 


96 


2,699 


Other Jurisdictions 












Guam 


100 


100 


21 


96 


2,203 


OoDEA 


99 


99 


81 


95 


2,413 



' Stote s public s(hool weighted porlidpoiion role tor the iniliol somple wos less thon 70 percent. NCES rzporling guidelines prohibit the reporting of results tor these two stotes. 

' Ttie $tote"$ public school weighted poriicipollon role for the initiol somple of schook wos below 8S percent AND Ihe weighted school poriicipoiion rote ofter substliuiion wos below 90 percent 

* The nonporlicipoting public schools included o doss of schools with similor chorocterlstics. which together occouni for more thon 5 percent of the stole's tolol fourth grode weighted somple of public schools. 

OoOEA — Deportment of Defense Educotion Activity Overseos Schools 

SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Educotion Stotistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP). 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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TABLE A.5b 



School and Student Participation Rates by State for the 1994 
Trial State Assessment, Grade 4, Nonpublic Schools Only 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



raqp 



m 



Nonpublk 
Schools 


Weighted Percentage 
Schoo^ Porticipation 

RaIai-a ^iinCtttiitiAn 
DVIOlC 9Ull>iliUilw[I 


Weighted Percentage 
)cnooi riiriiiipyiion 
Aft*r ^iihttttiittOR 

Ml IVI i#WU«lll Wl IWII 


Total Number of 

CfliAAlc Ttlflf 

9xnwwi> inui 

Poftlcipated 


Weighted Percentage 
^tiidpitt Par tictDCition 
After Make-ups 


Total Number of 
Students Assessed 


Nation 


87 


87 


89 


97 


1,352 


Region 










449 


Northeast 


82 


82 


26 


98 


Southeast 


90 


90 


17 


94 


239 


Central 


97 


97 


27 


97 


387 


West 


80 


80 


19 


98 


277 


Stotes 










199 


Alabama 


92 


96 


9 


95 


Arizona' 


35 


35 


3 


* 


69 


Arkansas 


81 


94 


7 


95 


154 


Colifornia' 


42 


51 


6 


97 


149 


Colorado' 


71 


85 


8 


94 


130 


Connecticut^ 


73 


82 


13 


95 


290 


Delaware' 


73 


73 


22 


98 


544 


Florida' 


52 


73 


11 


98 


267 


Georgia' 


74 


84 


9 


97 


217 


Hawaii' 


80 


88 


19 


96 


415 


Idaho 


89 


89 


7 


96 


. 94 


Indiana 


85 


85 


10 


95 


219 


Iowa 


100 


100 


16 


99 


327 


Kentucky' 


70 


85 


12 


97 


278 


Louisiana^ 


82 


91 


19 


97 


457 


Maine 


79 


100 


8 


95 


95 


Maryland' 


63 


70 


11 


97 


275 


Massachusetts 


95 


100 


15 


96 


302 


Michigan' 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Minnesota 


91 


99 


20 


96 


390 


Mississippi' 


64 


64 


7 


96 


156 


Missouri 


90 


90 


19 


95 


372 


Montana' 


65 


65 


7 


94 


148 


Nebraska' 


48 


48 


11 


97 


211 


New Hampshire' 


54 


54 


5 




116 


New Jersey' 


76 


76 


17 


96 


379 


New Mexico 


100 


100 


9 


92 


191 


New York' 


40 


62 


15 


96 


369 


North Carolina' 


32 


32 


2 




49 


North Dakota 


77 


91 


14 


93 


253 


Pennsylvania' 


72 


72 


17 


94 


427 


Rhode Island 


93 


93 


17 


96 


354 


South Carolina' 


69 


86 


7 


98 


156 


Tennessee' 


• 41 


41 


4 




83 


Texas' 


24 


39 


3 




79 


Utah' 


23 


16 


1 
1 




^9 
oL 


Virginia' 


81 


81 


8 


96 


151 


Woshington' 


0 


0 


0 


97 


0 


West Virginia 


86 


86 


7 


130 


Wisconsin' 


66 


66 


20 


95 


388 


Wyoming' 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Other Jurisdictions 












Guani 


96 


96 


9 


98 


372 


' State's nonpublic school weighted pottkipotion tote lot the initial sample was less than 70 petcent NCES reporting guidelines prohibit the reporting of results for these etghteen states 

' The state's nonpublic school weighted porllcipotion rote (or the initial sample of uhooh was below 8S percent AND the weighted school participation rote oftei substitution wos below 90 percent 

^ Hie nonportlcipoling nonpublic schools included o doss of schools with similor (horacteristics, which together account for more thon S percent of the slate's totol fourth grode weighted sample of nonpublic schools 

*Oue to Ihe small number of schools comprising the stote's nonpublic school somple, weighted student porticipolion rates ore not colculoted For OoOEA (Deportment of Defense tdutotion Activity Dverseos Schools} all non domestic 

schools ate considered public schools. 

SOURCE. National (enter (or Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 
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The NCES standards specify that attention should be 
given to the representativeness of the sample coverage. 
Thus, if some important segment of the jurisdiction s 
population was not adequately represented, this was of 
concern, regardless of the overall participation rate. 
Montana (for public schools) and Louisiana (for 
nonpublic schools) failed to meet the following NCES 
guideline concerning strata-specific participation rates. 

A jurisdiction with otherwise adequate weighted 
school participation will receive a notation if the 
nonparticipating schools included a class of 
schools with similar characteristics, which 
together accounted for more than five percent of 
the jurisdiction's total fourth-grade weighted sample 
of schools. The classes of schools from each of 
which a jurisdiction needed minimum school 
participation levels were by degree of urbanization, 
minority enrollment, and median household 
income of the area in which the school is located. 

This guideline addresses the concern that, if 
nonparticipating schools were concentrated within a 
particular class of schools, the potential for substantial 
bias remained, even if the overall level of school 
participation appeared to be satisfactor>'. Nonresponse 
adjustment cells for schools were formed within each 
jurisdiction, and the schools within each cell were 
similar with respect to minority enrollment, degree of 
urbanization, and/or median household income, as 
appropriate for each jurisdiction. If more than 5 percent 
(weighted) of the sample schools (after substitution) 
w-ere nonparticipants from a single adjustment cell, 
then the potential for nonresponse bias was too great. 

Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
and Individualized Education Plan 
(lEP) Students 

It is NAEP's intent to assess all selected students. 
Therefore, every effort is made to ensure that all 
selected students who are capable of participating in the 
assessment are assessed. Some students sampled for 
participation in NAEP can be excused from the sample 
according to carefully defined criteria, however. 
Specifically, some students identified as having Limited 
English Proficiency (LEP) or having an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP) may be incapable of participating 
meaningfully in the assessment. These students are 
identified as follows: 

LEP.students may be excluded from the assessment if 

the student is a native speaker of a language other 
than English: AN- 1) 



^ the student has been enrolled in an English- 
speaking school less than two years: AND 

1^ the student is judged to be incapable of taking part 
in the assessment. 

lEP students may be excluded if 

^ the student is mainstreamed le.ss than 50 percent of 
the time in academic subjects and is judged to be 
incapable of taking part in the assessment, OR 

^ the lEP team has determined that the student is 
incapable of taking part meaningfully in the 
assessment. 

When there is doubt, the student is included in the 
assessment. 

For each student excused from the assessment, 
including those in the 1994 Trial State Assessment, 
school personnel complete a questionnaire about the 
characteristics of that student and the reason for 
exclusion. Tables A.6 to A.9 present percentages of 
public school and nonpublic school students excluded 
(lEP and LEP) based on the original sample and based 
on those invited to participate in the assessment. 

Data Collection 

The 1994 reading assessment was conducted from 
January through March 1994. with some make-up 
sessions in early April. As with all NAEP assessments, 
data collection for the 1994 assessment was conducted 
by a trained field staff. For the national assessment, this 
w»as accomplished by Westat. Inc.. staff. In keeping with 
the legislative requirements of the Trial State 
Assessment Program, the state reading assessments 
were conducted by personnel from each of the 
participating states. NAEP's responsibilities included 
selecting the sample of schools and students for each 
participating state, developing the administration 
procedures and manuals, training the personnel who 
w»ould conduct the assessments, and conducting an 
extensive quality assurance program. 

Each participating state and territor\' was asked to 
appoint a state coordinator to be the liaison between 
NAEP and participating schools. The state coordinator 
was asked to gain the cooperation of selected schools, 
assist in scheduling, provide information necessary for 
sampling, and notify personnel about training. At the 
local school level, the administrators — usually school 
or district staff — were responsible for attending 
training, identifying excluded students, distributing 
set. ol and teacher questionnaires, notifying sampled 
students and their teachers, administering the 
assessment session, completing the necessar\» 
paperwork, and preparing the materials for shipment. 

ini 1 o ^ 



TABLE A.6 



Weighted Percentages of Students Excluded (lEP and l.tP) from 0 
1994 Reading Assessment - Public School' 



iginal Sample, Grade 4 



Public 
9cnoois 


Total Percentage 
Students 
Identified lEP 
and UP 


Total Percentage 
students Ixdudeo 


Percentage 
Students 
Identified ifcr 


Percentage 
Students 
txciuoeo itr 


Percentage 
Students 
iQeniiiieo i»tr 


Percentage 
Students 

Fvrtiiftojl IIP 


Nation 


17 


9 


12 


6 


6 


3 


Northeast 


14 


8 


13 


7 


1 


1 


Southeast 


14 


8 


14 




1 


0 


Central 


14 


8 


12 


7 


2 


1 


West 


25 


11 


10 


5 


15 


7 


Stotes 














Alabama 


11 


5 


11 


5 


0 


0 


* Arizona 


21 


7 


11 


5 


11 


3 


Arkansas 


12 


5 


12 


6 


0 


0 


California 


31 


12 


10 


5 


23 


9 


Colorado 


15 


7 


12 


6 


4 


2 


Connecticut 


17 




13 


6 


4 


3 


Delaware 


15 


5 


14 


6 


1 


I 


Florida 


22 


10 


18 


9 


5 


2 


Georgia 


11 


s 


10 


5 


2 


1 


Hawaii 


12 


5 


8 


4 


5 


1 


Idaho 


13 


5 


10 


4 


3. 


1 


Indiana 


11 


s 


11 


5 


0 


0 


Iowa 


11 


5 


11 


4 


1 


0 


Kentucky 


8 


4 


8 


4 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


11 


5 


11 


6 


1 


0 


Maine 


17 


10 


16 


9 


1 


I 


Maryland 


15 


7 


14 


7 


1 


I 


Massachusetts 


18 




15 


5 


5 


3 


Michigan 


10 




9 


6 


1 


0 


Minnesota 


12 


4 


10 


4 


2 


1 


Mississippi 


9 




9 


6 


0 


0 


Missouri 


12 


5 


12 


5 


0 


0 


Montana 


11 


4 


11 


3 


1 


0 


Nebraska 


16 


4 


15 


4 


1 


1 


New Hampshire 


15 


5 


15 


5 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


12 




9 


4 


3 


2 


New Mexico 


18 




14 


6 


4 


2 


New York 


15 




9 




6 


3 


North Carolina 


IS 


s 


14 


5 


1 


1 


North Dakota 


10 


2 


9 


2 


1 


0 


Pennsylvania 


11 


6 


10 


5 


1 


1 


Rhode Island 


15 


5 ' 


12 


4 


3 


1 


South Carolina 


13 


7 


13 


7 


0 


0 


Tennessee 


13 


6 


13 


6 


0 


0 


Texas 


24 


]] 


13 


7 


13 


5 


Utah 


12 


5 


11 


5 


2 


1 


Virginia 


13 




12 




2 


1 


Washington 


14 




11 




4 


1 


West Virginia 


12 




12 




0 


0 


Wisconsin 


13 




11 




2 


1 


Wyoming 


11 




11 




1 


0 


Other Jurisdictions 














Guam 


12 




5 




7 


4 


DoDEA Overseas 


10 




8 




2 


1 


lEP = Individuol Edu(otion Plon ond UP = Limited English Profi(ien(y. To be excluded, o student wos supposed to be lEP or LEP o/ii/ judged in(opoble of ponidpoting in the ossessment. A student reported os both lEP ond lEP is counted 
onn in the overoll rote (first (olumn). on(e in the overoil excluded rote (second (olumn). ond seporotely in the remoining columns. Note Weighted percpntoges lor the nolion ond region p'e bosed on students somple<i for oil subject 
orios o$$e$s«d in 1994 (reoding. U.S. history, ond world geography). However, bosed on the notionol sompling design, the rates shown oho are the best rstimotes (or the reading ossessment. 

DoDEA — Deparlment of Delense Educotion Activity Overseos Schools 

SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Educotion Stotistics, Kotionol Assessment of Educotlonol Progress (NAEP), 1994 Reoding Assessment. 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 

m4 



ERiC 



DO ^ 



Weighted Percentages of Students Excluded (lEP and LEP) from Original Sample, Grade 4 
1994 Reading Assessment - Nonpublic Schools 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Ntmp 



m 



1992 
1994 

ding A»— —nxfrt 



hi 1 I* 

Nonpublic 
Schools 


Total Percentage 
Students 
Identified lEP 
and Ltr 


Totol Percentoge 
Mudents excluded 


Percentoge 
Students 
(dentifted lEP 


Percentoge 
Students 
Excluded lEP 


Percentoge 
Students 
Identified LEP 


Perce ge 
Stud...ts 
Excluded LEP 


Nation 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Northeast 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Southeast 


6 


1 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Central 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


West 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


States 














Alabama 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Arizona 


• 


• 




• 






Arkansas 


5 


1 


3 


1 


1 


0 


California 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Colorado 


1 


0 


1 


0 




0 


Connecticut 


7 


2 


4 


1 


3 


1 


Delaware 


2 


0 


2 


0 




0 


Florida 


< 


1 


3 


1 




0 


Georgia 


3 


0 


3 


0 




0 


flawaii 


2 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Idaho 


14 


0 


14 


0 




0 


Indiana 


3 


1 


2 


1 


I 


0 


lowu 


5 


1 


5 


1 


0 


0 


Kentucky 


1 


c 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Louisiana 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Maine 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Maryland 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Massachusetts 


5 


2 


5 


2 


0 


0 


Michigan 




• 


• 


• 






Minnesota 


4 


2 


4 


2 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


6 


3 


6 


3 


0 


0 


Missouri 


4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Montana 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


• 












New Jersey 


6 


1 


5 


0 


1 


0 


New Mexico 


22 


13 


14 


11 


11 


3 


New York 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


North Carolina 














North Dakota 


17 


4 


11 


3 


9 


1 


Pennsylvania 


3 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Rhode Island 


5 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


South Carolina 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Tennessee 






• 


« 






Texas 


• 


• 




• 




• 


Utah 














Virginia 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 




Washington 














West Virginia 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 




Wisconsin 


2 


0 


2 


0 


0 




Wyoming 








« 






Other Jurisdictions 














Guam 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


lEP = Individuol Eduwtion Hon and UP - limiled English Pfofitienty. To be excluded, a student *os supposed lo be UP or lEP onrf judged incapable of poftitipofing tn the assessment A student reported as both lEP and LEP is counted 
once in the overoll lole (liist column), once in the overall excluded role (second column), and separately in the remaining columns. Note. Weighted percentages lor the natron and region ore bosed on students sompled for all subject 
areas assessed in 1994 (reading, U S history, and world geography). However, based on the notional sampling design, ihe rotes shown also ore the best estimates for the reading assessment *Oue to the small number of schools 
comprising ihe stole $ nonpublic school sample, weighted student porticipotion rotes ore not calculated For OoOEA (Deportment ol Defense Education Activity Dveiseos Schools), all non domestic schools ore considered public schools. 
SOURCE: Notional Center for Ed'.< -iton Stotistics. Notionot Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP), 1994 Reading Asse>.ment 
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TABIEA.8 



Weighted Percentages of Absent, lEP, and LEP Students Based on Those Invited to 
Participate in the Assessment, Grade 4, 1994 Reading Assessment - Public Schools 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT r 
CARD 




Public 
Mhools 


Weighted 
Percentage Student 
Portldpation After 

Make-up 


Weighted 
Percentage 
Aosem 


Weighted 
Percentage 
Assessea icr 


P«r(«iitag« 


Weighted 
Percentage 
A««ii««*d LIP 


Weighted 
Percentage 
Abs«nt LEP 


Nation 


95 


5 


92 




92 


8 


Northeast 


94 




91 


9 


87 


13 


Southeast 


95 


5 


93 


7 


100 


0 


Central 


95 


5 


96 


4 


100 


0 


West 


95 


5 


91 


9 


92 


8 


States 














Alabam? 


96 


4 


94 


6 


67 


33 


Arizona 


94 




94 


5 


96 


4 


Arkansas 


96 


4 


94 


6 


100 




California 


94 


5 


82 


18 


95 


5 


Colorado 


94 


5 


93 


7 


95 


5 


Connecticut 


96 


4 


95 


5 


97 


3 


Delaware 


96 


4 


95 


5 


100 




Florida 


94 




93 


7 


93 


7 


Georgia 


95 


5 


98 


2 


88 


12 


Hawaii 


95 


5 


91 


9 


99 


1 


■ Idaho 


96 


4 


94 


6 


93 


7 


Indiana 


96 


4 


96 


4 


86 


14 


Iowa 


96 


4 


92 




:oo 


0 


Kentucky 


97 


3 


95 


5 


100 


0 


Louisiana 


96 


4 


94 


6 


100 


0 


Maine 


94 




94 


6 


100 


0 


Maryland 


95 


5 


96 


4 


100 


0 


Massachusetts 


95 


5 


93 


7 


95 


5 


Michigan 


95 


5 


96 


4 


84 


16 


Minnesota 


95 


5 


98 


2 


97 


3 


Mississippi 


97 


3 


99 


1 


100 


0 


Missouri 


95 


5 


93 


7 


100 • 


0 


Montana 


96 


4 


93 


7 


97 


3 


Nebraska 


95 


5 


95 


5 


92 


8 


New Hampshire 


96 


4 


95 


5 


100 


0 


New iersoy 


95 


5 


93 


7 


98 


2 


New Mexico 


95 


5 


93 


7 


97 


3 


New York 


95 


5 


96 


4 


93 


7 


North Carolina 


96 


4 


93 


7 


93 


7 


North Dakota 


97 


3 


96 


4 


100 


0 


Pennsylvonia 


94 


6 


94 


6 


97 


3 


Rhode Island 


95 


5 


93 


7 


97 


3 


South Carolina 


96 


4 


95 


5 


100 


0 


Tennessee 


96 


4 


88 


12 


100 


0 


Texas 


96 


4 


97 


3 


98 


2 


Utah 


95 


5 


92 




97 


3 


Virginia 


95 




93 




97 


3 


Washington 


94 




94 




97 


3 


West Virginia 


96 




96 




100 


0 


Wisconsin 


96 




94 




100 


0 


Wyoming 


96 




96 




88 


12 


Other Jurisdictions 














Guam 


96 




100 


0 


91 


9 


DoDEA Overseas 


95 




88 


12 


95 


5 


iEP = individuoi Educotion P!on ond LEP = limited English Profidency. Note: Weighted perientoges (or the notion ond region are bosed on students sompled (or all subjet 
geogrophy). However, bosed ofi the nationol sompling design, the rotes shown otsoori the best eslimolis for the reoding ossessmint. 

OoDEA — Deportment of Defense Edu(oHon Activity Oversees Schools 

SOURCE: Notionol (enlir for Edu(Olion Slotislin. Notionot Assessment of Educotienol Progress (NAEP). 1994 Reeding Assessment. 


t oieos ossessed in 1994 (reoding, U S history, ond world 
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TABLE A.9 



Weighted Percentages of Absent, lEP, and LEP Students Based on Those Invited to 
Participate in the Assessment, Grade 4, 1994 Reading Assessment - Nonpublic Schools 



REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 



NonpublU 
Schools 


Weighted 

PortidooHoR After 
Make-up 


ffeignieo 

PArCftHtfittfi 

Absent 


Tfeigniefl 
A$$e$$td!EP 


weight ea 

rf iCf niOgC 

Absent lEP 


Weighted 
Percentoge 
Assessed LEP 


Weighted 
Percentage 
Absent LEP 


Nation 


97 


3 


69 


31 


100 


0 


Northeast 


98 


2 


82 


18 


100 


0 


Southeast 


94 


6 


63 


37 


— 


— 


Central 


97 


3 


100 


0 


— 


— 


West 


98 


2 


50 


50 


100 


0 


Stotes 














Aiaoania 


95 


5 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Arizona 






— 


— 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


95 


5 


80 


20 


100 


. 0 


California 


97 


3 




— 


— 


— 


Colorado 


94 


6 


_ 
100 


0 


— 


— 


Connecticut 


95 


5 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Delaware 


98 


2 


87 


13 


— 


— 


riorida 


98 


2 


67 


33 


100 


0 


Georgia 


97 


3 


86 


14 


— ■ 


— 


Hawaii 


96 


4 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Idaho 


96 


4 


89 


11 


— 


— 


Indiana 


95 


5 


100 


0 


63 


37 


Iowa 


99 


1 


94 


6 


— 


— 


Kentucky 


97 


3 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Louisiana 


97 


3 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Maine 


95 


5 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Maryland 


97 


3 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Massachusetts 


96 


4 


100 


0 


— 




Michigan 






— 


— 


— 


— 


Minnesota 


96 


4 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Mississippi 


96 


4 


63 


37 


— 


— 


Missouri 


96 


4 


100 


0 


100 


0 


Montana 


94 


6 


100 


0 


— 


— 


Nebraska 


97 


3 


100 


0 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 






— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


96 


4 


83 


17 


100 


0 


New Mexico 


92 


8 


89 


11 


92 


8 


New York 


96 


4 


100 


0 


— 


— 


North Carolina 






— 


— 


— 


— 


North Dakota 


93 


7 


86 


14 


94 


6 


Pennsylvania 


94 


6 


100 


0 


90 


10 


Khode Island 


96 ' 


4 


ICQ 


0 


100 


0 


South Carolina 


98 


2 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Tennessee 






— 


— 


— 


— 


Texas 






— 


— 


— 


— 


Utah 




• 










Virginia 


96 


4 






100 


0 


Washington 














West Virginia 


97 


3 


100 


0 






Wisconsin 


95 


5 


75 


2S 






Wyoming 




• 










Other Jurisdictions 














Guam 


90 


2 










tCP = Indmdual Edutotion Won ond lEP = limited English Profi(iefKy. Note: Welflhled percentages for the notion and region ore based on students wmpled for all sub|e<t areas assessed in 1 994 (reading U S history and world 
geogrophy). However, bosed on the national sampling design, the rales shown also ore the best estimates for the reading assessment. *Oue to the small number of schools comprising the stale's nonpublic'school somple weighted 
student porlKipotion rotes are not calculated. For DoOEA {Department of Defense Education Activity Overseos Sthools), all non-domestic schools ore comidered public schools. 
SOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of EJucational Progress (NAEP), 1994 Keoding Assessment. 
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Westat staff trained assessment administrators 
within the states in three and one-half hour sessions 
that included videotape and practice exercises to provide 
uniformity in procedures. 

To provide quality control across states, a randomly 
selected 25 percent of the state assessment sessions were 
overseen by quality control monitors who were trained 
Westat staff. For nonpublic schools and for states that had 
not participated in the previous assessment, the percent 
of monitored sessions was 50 percent. The identity of the 
schools to be monitored was not revealed to state, 
district, or school personnel until shortly before the 
assessment was to commence. The analysis of the results 
for the unmonitored schools as compared to the 
monitored schools yielded no systematic differences that 
would suggest different procedures were used. See the 
Technical Report of the NAEP 1994 Trial State Assessment 
in Reading for details and results of this analysis. 

Scoring 

Materials from the 1994 assessment, including the Trial 
State Assessment Program, were shipped to National 
Computer Systems in Iowa City for processing. Receipt 
and quality control were managed through a 
sophisticated bar-coding and tracking system. After all 
appropriate materials were received from a school, they 
were forwarded to the professional scoring area where 
the responses to the constructed-response question 
were evaluated by trained staff using guidelines 
prepared by NAER Each constructed-response question 
had a unique scoring guide that defined the criteria to 
be used in evaluating students' responses. The extended 
response questions were evaluated with four-level 
rubrics, and many of the short response questions were 
rated according to three-level rubrics that permit partial 
credit to be given. Other short response questions were 
scored as either acceptable or unacceptable. 

For the national reading assessment and the Trial 
State Assessment Program, approximately 2 million 
student responses were scored. This figure includes a 
25 percent rescore to monitor interrater reliability, and 
a rescore of approximately 500 responses per question to 
monitor trend reliability. In other words, scoring 
reliability was calculated both within year (1994) and 
across years (1992 and 1994). The overall within-year 
percentages of agreement between scorers for the 1994 
national reliability samples were 90 percent at grade 4. 
90 percent at grade 8. and 89 percent at grade 12. For 
the 1994 Trial State Assessment at grade 4, the within- 
year ptTcentage of agreement between scorers was 90 
percent. The percentages of agreement between the two 



assessment years (1992 and 1994) for the national inter- 
year reliability sample were 90 percent at grade 4, 82 
percent at grade 8, and 76 percent at grade 12. The 
percentage of agreement between the two assessment 
years for the Trial State Assessment at grade 4 was 89 
percent. 

Data Analysis and IRT Scaling 

Subsequent to the professional scoring, all information 
was transcribed to the NAEP database at ETS. Each 
processing activity was conducted with rigorous quality 
control. After the assessment information had been 
compiled in the database, the data were weighted 
according to the population structure. The weighting 
for the national and state samples reflected the 
probability of selection for each student as a result of 
the sampling design, adjusted for nonresponse. Through 
stratification, the weighting assured that the 
representation of certain subpopulations corresponded 
to figures from the U.S. Census and the Current 
Population Survey.' 

Analyses were then conducted to determine the 
percentages of students who gave various responses to 
each cognitive and background question. In 
determining these percentages for the cognitive 
questions, a distinction was made between missing 
responses at the end of a block (i.e., missing responses 
subsequent to the last question the student answered) 
and missing responses prior to the last obserx^ed 
response. Missing responses before the last observed 
response were considered intentional omissions. 
Missing responses at the end of the block were 
considered "not reached" and treated as if the questions 
had not been presented to the student. In calculating 
response percentages for each question, only students 
classified as having been presented the question were 
included in the denominator of the statistic. 

It is standard ETS practice to treat all 
nonrespondents to the last question in a block as if they 
had not reached the question. For multiple-choice and 
short response questions, this practice produces a 
reasonable pattern of results in that the proportion 
reaching the last question is not dramatically smaller 
than the proportion reaching the next-to-last question. 
However, for blocks that ended with extended-response 
questions, the standard ETS practice would result in 
extremely large drops in the proportion of students 
attempting the final question. A drop of such magnitude 
seemed somewhat implausible. Therefore, for blocks 
ending with an extended-response question, students 
who answered the next-to-last question but did not 
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respond to the extended-response question were 
classified as having intentionally omitted the last 
question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate 
average scale-score reading proficiencies for the nation, 
for various subgroups of interest within the nation, and 
for the states and territories. IRT models the probability 
of answering a question in a certain way as a 
mathematical function of proficiency or skill. The main 
purpose of IRT analysis is to provide a common scale on 
which performance can be compared across groups such 
as those defined by grades and characteristics, including 
race/ethnicity and gender. 

Because of the BIB-spiraling design used by NAEP, 
students do not receive enough questions about a 
specific topic to provide reliable information about 
individual performance. Traditional test scores for 
individual students, even those based on IRT, would lead 
to misleading estimates of population characteristics, 
such as subgroup means and percentages of students at 
or above a certain proficiency level. Consequently, NAEP 
constructs sets of plausible values designed to represent 
the distribution of proficiency in the population. A 
plausible value for an individual is not a scale score for 
that individual but may be regarded as a representative 
value from the distribution of potential scale scores for 
all students in the population with similar 
characteristics and identical patterns of item response. 
Statistics describing performance on the NAEP 
proficiency scale are based on the plausible values. They 
estimate values that would have been obtained had 
individual proficiencies been observed — that is, had 
each student responded to a sufficient number of 
cognitive questions so that proficiency could be 
precisely estimated.^^ 

For the 1992 and 1994 assessments, a scale ranging 
from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for 
each reading purpose — literary and informational at 
grade 4, and literary, informational, and task at grades 8 
and 12. The scales summarize student performance 
across all three question types in the assessment 
{multiple choice, short response, and extended response). 

Each reading scale is based on the distribution of 
student performance across all three grades in the 
national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12). The scales 
have a mean of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. In 
addition, a composite scale was created as an overall 
measure of students* reading proficiency. This 
composite scale is a weighted average of the separate 
scales for the reading purposes. The weight for each 
reading purpose is proportional to the relative 
importance assigned to the reading purpose by the 
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specifications developed through the consensus 
planning process. 

In producing the reading scales, three distinct IRT 
models were used. Multiple-choice items were scaled 
using the three-parameter logistic (3PL) model; short 
response questions rated as acceptable or unacceptable 
were scaled using the two-parameter logistic (2PL) 
model; and short response questions rated according to 
a three-level rubric, as well as extended-response 
questions rated on a four-level rubric, were scaled using 
a generalized partial-credit (GPC) model."* Developed by 
ETS and first used in 1992, the GPC model permits the 
scaling of questions scored according to multipoint 
rating schemes. The model takes full advantage of the 
information available from each of the student response 
categories used for these more complex constructed- 
response questions. 

The reading scale is composed of three types of 
questions: multiple-choice, constructed-response 
(scored dichotomously as correct or incorrect) and 
constructed-response (scored according to a partial- 
credit model). One natural question about the scale 
concerns the amount of information contributed by 
each type of question. Unfortunately, this question has 
no simple answer for the NAEP reading assessment, due 
to the complex procedures used to form the composite 
reading scale. 

The information provided by a given question is 
determined by the IRT model used to scale the question 
and is a function of its item parameters.^ Thus, the 
answer to the query "How much information do the 
different types of questions provide?" will differ for each 
level of reading proficiency. When considering the 
composite reading scale, the answer is even more 
complicated. The reading data are scaled separately by 
the purposes of reading (Reading for Literary 
Experience, Reading to Gain Information, and Reading 
to Perform a Task). The composite scale is a weighted 
combination of these subscales. IRT information 
functions are only strictly comparable when they are 
derived from the same calibration. Because the 
composite scale is based on three separate calibrations, 
there is no direct way to compare the information 
provided by the questions on the composite scale. 

NAEP Reporting Groups 

[bindings from the 1994 NAEP reading assessment are 
presented for groups of students defined by shared 
characteristics. Data are reported for subpopulatioi 
only where sufficient numbers of students and adequate 
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school representation are present. For public school 
students, there must be at least 62 students in a 
particular subgroup from at least 10 different schools; 
for nonpublic school students, the minimum 
requirement is 62 students representing at least six 
different schools. Data for all students, regardless of 
whether their subgroup was reported separately, were 
included in computing overall national and regional 
results. 

The reporting subgroups presented in this report 
include: region, race/ethnicity, gender, parents' 
education level, type of school, and school's type of 
location. Definitions of these subgroups are provided 
below. 

Region. Results are reported for four regions of the 
nation: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and West. States 
included in each region are shown in the Figure A.2. All 
50 states and the District of Columbia are listed. Guam 
and the Department of Defense Education Activity 
(DoDEA) Overseas Schools were not assigned to a region. 

States that participated in the 1994 Trial State 
Assessment appear in boldface type. Note that the part 
of Virginia that is included in the Washington, DC, 
metropolitan area is included in the Northeast region: 
the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast 
region. The regional results are based on a separate 
sample from that used to report the state results. Regional 
results are based on national assessment samples, not 
on aggregated Trial State Assessment samples. 

Racel Ethnicity. Results are presented for students in 
different racial/ethnic groups based on the students* 
self-identification of their race/ethnicity according to 
the following mutually exclusive categories: White. 
Black, Hispanic, Asian. Pacific Islander, and American 



Indian (including Alaskan Native). For the 1992 
assessment, it was not possible to report separate results 
for Asian and Pacific Islander students. Consequently. 
1992 data and trend results for the separate categories 
are not presented in this report. 

Gender. Results are reported separately for males and 
females. 

Parents Education Level. Results are presented by 
students' report of the highest level of schooling 
attained by each of their parents: did not finish high 
school, graduated from high school, some education 
after high school, graduated from college, or did not 
know. The response indicating the higher level of 
education was selected for reporting. It should be noted 
that approximately one-third of fourth graders and 
almost one-tenth of eighth graders reported not 
knowing the education level of either of their parents. 
The percentages of students who reported not knowing 
their parents' education level were larger for fourth- 
grade Hispanic students and for eighth-grade Black and 
Hispanic students compared to their White counterparts. 
(See Table A.KK) 

In addition, evidence from other NCES surx^eys that 
gather data from both students and parents indicates 
larger discrepancies between students' and parents' 
reports for Black and Hispanic students compared to 
White students. These differences between racial/ethnic 
groups are most evident at grade 8. As shown in Table 
A. 11, the correlations between students' and parents' 
reports of parental education were lower for Black and 
Hispanic students than for White students at both 
grades 8 and 12, although all correlations were higher 
in twelfth grade. 



Figure A.2 States Included in the Four Regions 



NORTHEAST 



Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Virginia 



SOUTHEAST 



Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West Virginia 



CENTRAL 



WEST 



Illinois 


Alaska 


Indiana 


Arizona 


Iowa 


California 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


South Dakota 


0 region 


Wisconsin 


Texas 




Utah 




Washington 




Wyoming 
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TABLE A.10 



Percentage of Students Who 

Reported Not Knowing 
Their Parents' Education Level, 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Grades 4, 8, and 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 



THE W/fflON'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



m: 



Grode 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



Total 



34(0.8) 
9(0.4) 
3(0.2) 



White 



32(1.0) 
6(0.4) 
1 (0.2) 



Black 



31 (1.4) 
11(1.0) 
4(0.6) 



Hispanic 



43(2.4) 
20(1.3) 
9(0.9) 



Ihe stondord errors of the percentoges oppeor in porentheses. It con be sold with 95 percent certointy thot for 
each populotion of interest, the volue for the whole populotion is within plus or minus two stondord errors of 
the estimote for the sompie. 

SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Educotion Stotistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP), 
1994 Reading Assessment. 



TABLE A.H 



Correlations Between Students' and 
Parents' Reports of Parents' Education Level, 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Grades 8 and 12 





White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Grade 8 








Father's Education 


0.84 


0.67 


0.75 


Mother's Education 


0.79 


0.62 


0.65 


Grade 12 








Father's Education 


0.90 


0.80 


0.85 


Mother's Education 


0.87 


0.78 


0.74 


SOURCE: For grade S - P. Koufmon ond R.A. Rosinski, Quof'ty of Responses of Eigbtb-Graile Students in 
HELS: 88, Woshington, DC: Notionol Center for Educotion Stotistics, HCES 91-487; For grade 12 ~ W. F. Fetters, 
P.S. Stowe, and J.A. Owings, Quolity of Responses of High School Students to Questionnaire hems, Woshington. 
DC: Notionol Center for Educotion Statistics, NCES 84-342. 



Type of School. Results are reported by the type of 
school that the student attends: public or nonpublic. 
Nonpublic schools include Catholic and other nonpublic 
schools. Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools and 
domestic Department of Defense (DoD) schools are not 
included in either the public or nonpublic categories, 
but are included in the overall national results. 

Type of Location. Results are reported for students 
attending schools in three mutually exclusive location 
types: central city, urban fringe/large town, and rural/ 
small town: 

Central City: This category includes central cities of 
all Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSAs).'* Central City is a geographic term and is 
not synonymous with "inner city." 
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Urban Fringe/Large Town: The urban fringe 
category includes all densely settled places and areas 
within SMSAs that are classified as urban by the 
Bureau of the Census. A Large Town is defined as a 
place outside a SMSA with a population greater than 
or equal to 25,000. 

Rural/Small Town: Rural includes all places and 
areas with populations of less than 2,500 that are 
classified as rural by the Bureau of the Census. A 
Small Town is defined as a place outside a SMSA 
with a population of less than 25,000 but greater 
than or equal to 2,500. 

As described earlier, the NAEP proficiency scales 
make it possible to examine relationships between 
students' performance and a variety of background 
factors measured by NAEP. However, the fact that a 
relationship exists between achievement and another 
variable does not reveal the underlying cause of the 
relationship, which may be influenced by a number of 
other variables. Similarly, the assessments do not 
capture the influence of unmeasured variables. The 
results are most useful when they are considered in 
combination with other knowledge about the student 
population and the educational system, such as trends 
in instruction, changes in the school-age population, 
and societal demands and expectations. 

Estimating Variability 

Because the statistics presented in this report are 
estimates of group and subgroup performance based on 
samples of students, rather than the values that could be 
calculated if every student in the nation answered every 
question, it is important to account for the degree of 
uncertainty associated with the estimates. T^vo 
components of uncertainty are accounted for in the 
variability of statistics based on proficiency: 1) the 
uncertainty due to sampling only a relatively small 
number of students, and 2) the uncertainty due to 
sampling only a relatively small number of reading 
comprehension questions. The variability associated 
with the estimated percentages of students with certain 
background characteristics or who answered a certain 
cognitive question correctly is accounted for by the first 
component alone. 

In addition to providing estimates of percentages of 
students and their average proficiencies, this report 
provides information about the uncertainty of each 
statistic. Because NAEP uses complex .sampling 
procedures, conventional formulas for estimating 
sampling variability that assume simple random 
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sampling are inappropriate. NAEP uses a jackknife 
replication procedure to estimate standard errors. The 
jackknife standard error provides a reasonable measure 
of uncertainty for any information about students that 
can be observed without error. However, each student 
typically responds to so few questions within any 
content area that the proficiency measurement for any 
single student would be imprecise. In this case, using 
plausible values technology makes it possible to describe 
the performance of groups and subgroups of students, 
but the underlying imprecision that makes this step 
necessary adds an additional component of variability to 
statistics based on NAEP proficiencies.' 

The reader is reminded that, like findings from all 
surveys. NAEP results are also subject to other kinds of 
error including the effects of imperfect adjustment for 
student and school nonresponse, and other unknowable 
effects associated with the particular instrumentation 
and data collection methods. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to a number of sources: inability to obtain 
complete information about all selected schools in the 
sample (some students or schools refused to participate, 
or students participated but answered only certain 
questions); ambiguous definitions; differences in 
interpreting questions; inability or unwillingness to give 
correct information; mistakes in recording, coding, or 
scoring data; and other errors of collecting, processing, 
sampling, and estimating missing data. The extent of 
nonsampling error is difficult to estimate. By their 
nature, the impact of such errors cannot be reflected in 
the data-based estimates of uncertainty provided in 
NAEP reports. 

Drawing Inferences from the Results 

The use of confidence intervals, based on the standard 
errors, provides away to make inferences about the 
population means and percentages in a manner that 
reflects the uncertainty associated with the sample 
estimates. 

An estimated sample mean proficiency ± 2 standard 
errors represents a 95 percent confidence interval for 
the corresponding population quantity. This means that 
with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest is 
within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average reading 
proficiency of students in a particular group was 256. 



with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors 
256±2 X 1.2 

256 ±2.4 

253.6, 258.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty 
that the average proficiency for the entire population of 
students in that group is between 253.6 and 258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for 
percentages, provided that the percentages are not 
extremely large (greater than 90) or extremely small 
(less than 10). For extreme percentages, confidence 
intervals constructed in the above manner may not be 
appropriate. However, procedures for obtaining accurate 
confidence intervals are quite complicated. Thus, 
comparisons involving extreme percentages should be 
interpreted with this in mind. 

To determine whether there is a real difference 
between the mean proficiency (or percentage of a 
certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one 
needs to obtain an estimate of the degree of uncertainty 
associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or percentages of these groups for the sample. 
This estimate of the degree of uncertainty — called the 
standard error of the difference between the groups — 
is obtained by taking the square of each group s 
standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

SEab = \SEa^ + SEy^ 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error 
for an individual group mean or percentage is used, the 
standard error of the difference can be used to help 
determine whether differences between groups in the 
population are real. The difference between the mean 
proficiency or percentage of the two groups ± 2 standard 
errors of the difference represents an approximate 95 
percent confidence interval. If the resulting interval 
includes zero, there is insufficient evidence to claim a 
real '-^rence between groups in the population. If the 
intt loes not contain zero, the difference between 
groups IS statistically significant (different) at the .05 
level. 

The procedures described in this section, and the 
certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g.. a 95 percent 
confidence interval) are based on statistical theory that 
assumes that only one confidence interval or test of 
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statistical significance is being performed. When one 
considers sets of confidence intervals, like those for the 
average proficiency of all participating states and 
territories, statistical theory indicates that the certainty 
associated with the entire set of intervals is less than 
that attributable to each individual comparison from the 
set. If one wants to hold the certainty level for a specific 
set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., 95), 
adjustments (called multiple-comparisons procedures) 
need to be made. 

The standard errors for means and percentages 
reported by NAEP are statistics and subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when 
the standard error is based on a small number of 
students (or when the group of students is enrolled in a 
small number of schools), the amount of uncertainty 
associated with the standard errors may be quite large. 
Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are designated 
by the symbol 'T. In such cases, the standard errors — 
and any confidence intervals or significance tests 
involving these standard errors — should be interpreted 
cautiously. 

Revisions to the 1992 
and 1994 Findings 

In April 1995. results from the 1994 National and Trial 
State Assessment of reading were released as part of the 
report NAEP 1994 Reading: A First Look. Subsequently, 
ETS/NAEP discovered an error in the documentation for 
the ETS program used to compute NAEP scale score 
results. The error affected how omitted responses were 
treated in the IRT scaling of the extended constructed- 
response questions that received partial-credit scoring. 
The error affected only those questions; omitted 
multiple-choice and omitted short constructed 
responses were treated appropriately. 

The conventional treatment in NAEP subjects has 
been to treat omitted responses (blank responses to a 
question that are followed by valid responses to 
questions that appear later in the block) as the lowest 
possible score category in the production of NAEP scale 
scores. In contrast, not-reached responses (blank 
responses that are not followed by any further student 
responses) are treated as missing data. As a result of the 
documentation error, for a number of the polytomous 
constructed-response questions and across several 
subject areas, (/// blank responses (both omitted and 
not-reached responses) to affected questions were 



treated as missing — an acceptable treatment but not 
the conventional option of choice for NAEP 

The error affected a number of the NAEP scales 
constructed since 1992. Specifically, the 1992 and 1994 
national and state reading results were affected by the 
error. Results from these two assessments have been 
released to the public in a number of NAEP 
publications. The 1992 data are also available to the 
public through NCES s secondary-use data files. 

It should be noted that this processing error also 
impacted the location of the National Assessment 
Governing Board (NAGB) achievement levels in reading, 
which were set on the 1992 scales. 

NCES and ETS felt that the most technically correct 
plan of action would be to recalculate all affected NAEP 
scales, no matter how slight the change, and to issue 
revised results. ETS was therefore instructed by NCES 
to recalculate all affected scales and to work with 
American College Testing (ACT) in the recomputation of 
the achievement level cutpoints. 

In recomputing the cutpoints. an additional error 
was discovered in the procedures used by ACT in 1992 to 
"map" the achievement level cutpoints onto the NAEP 
scale. The procedures contained an incorrectly derived 
formula. ACT used revised procedures with the correct 
formula to map the achievement level cutpoints for the 
1994 history and geography scales. However, the error 
in the earlier procedures did affect achievement level 
cutpoints for reading, which were established during the 
1992 assessment. The 1992 national and state reading 
achievement level results were further impacted by this 
additional error. 

A new version of the NAEP 1994 Reading: A First 
Look report, containing the revised reading results, was 
issued by NCES in the fall of 1995. The main release of 
NAEP reading results, including the Reading Report 
Card, Cross-state Data Compendium, individual state 
reports, almanacs, technical report, and data files, 
originally scheduled for the end of September, took 
place instead in late fall. 

While some small changes in scale score results 
were found, the revised numbers for reading are quite 
similar to the results released in 1992 and to those 
published in the NCES April release of the reading First 
Look report. More specifically, the revised reading 
results are substantively equivalent to the originally 
published 1992 results and to the results released in the 
First Look. Regarding the 1992 and 1994 national 
assessment data, fourth-grade results are about 1 point 
lower than originally reported, while twelfth-grade 
results are about 1 point higher. These changes are 
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small and not substantively meaningful. The eighth- 
grade numbers are essentially unchanged. The revised 
numbers indicate the same relative distances between 
reporting subgroups (i.e.. race/ethnicity subgroups, 
male, females, etc.). The significant national score 
decline at grade 12 is totally unaffected by the revision, 
as is the absence of significant changes at grades 4 
and 8. 

With regard to the state assessment data, all 
jurisdictions were affected to roughly the same degree. 
Thus, the revised rank ordering of state performance in 
both 1992 and 1994 is essentially identical to that 
originally published. Original and revised trend results 
(i.e., the change in scores between 1992 and 1994) are 
extremely close for all the jurisdictions. However, in 
four instances (for Massachusetts, New Jersey, Utah, and 
California), the small changes engendered by the 
revision are sufficient to affect the statistical 
significance of the change. For Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Utah, the revised decline in scores is between 
0.3 and 0.5 points smaller than the originally released 
results — a magnitude of change that was typical across 
all participants. When rounded to an integer, the 
original and revised declines for Massachusetts and New 
Jersey are of identical size and the decline for Utah went 
from 4 points to 3 points. Despite this similarity, the 
revised results for these states are no longer statistically 
significant since the original results were righ^, on the 
margin of statistical significance. In California, the 
revised decline in scores is 0.4 points larger than the 
originally released results and is now statistically 
significant. 

In the results for state assessment achievement 
levels, there is little difference in the revised and 
original numbers from an interpretive standpoint. As 
expected, correction of the ACT error generally results 
in lower achievement level cutpoints and, hence, 
slightly higher percentages above the various cutpoints. 
The revised achievement level results in this report and 
in the technical report reflect the change in the formula 
used in setting the achievement levels. There is one 
notable aspect of the revised state assessment 
achievement level results. Prior to the revision, only one 
state, Arizona, had shown a statistically significant 
increase from 1992 to 1994 in the percentage of 
students at the Advanced level. Based on the revised 
results, six more states — Connecticut, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maine. Mississippi, and Maryland — also 
showed a statistically significant increase at that level. 
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APPENDIX B 



Describing Students' 
Reading Perfoimance 

This appendix contains detailed information about 
the procedures used for describing students' reading 
performance and profiling students' literacy practices. 
The results of these procedures are presented in 
Chapter 6 of this report. 

Performance Descriptions Based on 
the Reading Composite Scale 

A procedure known as scale anchoring was used to 
develop descriptions of student performance at selected 
points on the NAEP reading composite scale. The scale 
points that were selected for anchoring reflect three 
levels of reading proficiency corresponding to lower-, 
middle-, and higher-performing students. These levels 
correspond to the 25th, 50th, and 90th percentile 
points on the composite scale as established by the 
performance of students in 1992 — the first assessment 
administered under NAEP's current reading framework. 

Around each percentile point, a band was built to 
define a range of scale scores. Students described as 
being at a particular level were within a five percentile 
point range on either side of the specified scale point. 
For example, the 50th percentile was defined as the 
region between the 45th and 55th percentile points 
on the scale. A question was identified as anchoring 
at a percentile point o.n the scale if it was answered 
successfully by at least 65 percent of the students within 
that percentile band. (The criterion was set at 74 
percent for multiple-choice questions to correct for the 
possibility of answering correctly by guessing.) 

After defining the bands of the scale to be anchored, 
the next step in the process was to identify those 
questions that were (1) answered correctly for 
dichotomously scored questions, or (2) answered at a 
particular score level for partial credit constructed- 
response questions. Because the extended constructed- 
response questions were scored according to four levels 
of performance, each extended constructed-response 
question was treated as three distinct questions 



corresponding to scores of Partial or better, Essential or 
better, and Extensive. These distinct score levels were 
then analyzed in the same manner as questions scored 
dichotomously, as either correct or incorrect. Thus, for 
example, an extended constructed-response question 
might anchor at the 50th percentile for Partial or better 
responses and at the 90th percentile for Essential or 
better responses. 

A committee of reading education experts, including 
teachers for the grades involved, college professors, 
state curriculum supervisors, and researchers, was 
assembled to review the sets of questions identified for 
each percentile band. The committee was divided into 
three groups, one for each grade. Each group examined 
and analyzed questions that anchored at the 25th, 50th, 
and 90th percentiles to determine the specific reading 
abilities associated with each question. 

Committee members vr^re also provided with the 
sets of questions at each grade that "did not anchor" to 
inform their decisions about what students could do by 
seeing examples of what they could not do. Drawing on 
their knowledge of reading, committee members were 
asked to summarize student performance, by describing 
the knowledge, skills and abilities demonstrated by 
students in each of the score bands. 

The performance descriptions are cumulative, that 
is, the abilities described for the lower performing 
students are considered to be among the abilities of 
students performing at higher points on the scale. 
Therefore, the full description of students' reading 
abilities in the middle scale band would include those 
abilities described at the lower band. Similarly, the 
abilities of students performing at the higher scale band 
include the reading abilities described for students at 
the middle and lower bands. 



Profiling Students' Literacy Practices 

Using the scale bands defined for the anchoring process 
described above, the profiling of students' literacy 
practices was accomplished by examining the responses 
of students within those bands to selected background 
questions. A complete presentation of students' 
responses to the three background variables highlighted 
in Chapter 6 are presented in Tables B.l to B.3. The 
percentages that appear in the tables are conditional on 
the anchor scale point. That is, they are percentages of 
students who scored within a five percentile point range 
on either side of the specified scale point. 
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Item Mapping Procedures 

In order to map items to particular points on the 
reading proficiency subscales. a response probability 
convention had to be adopted that would divide those 
who had a higher probability of success from those 
who had a lower probability. Establishing a response 
probability convention has an impact on the mapping of 
test items onto the reading scales. A lower boundary 
convention maps the reading items at lower points 
along the reading scales, and a higher boundary 
convention maps the same items at higher points along 
the scales. The underlying distribution of reading skills 
in the population does not change, but the choice of a 
response probability convention does have an impact on 
the proportion of the student population that is reported 
as "able to do" the items on the reading scales. 

There is no obvious choice of a point along the 
probability scale that is clearly superior to any other 
point. If the convention were set with a boundary at 50 
percent, those above the boundary would be more likely 
to get an item right than get it wrong, while those below 
that boundary would be more likely to get the item 
wrong than right. VVTiile this convention has some 
intuitive appeal, it was rejected on the grounds that 
having a 50/50 chance of getting the item right shows 
an insufficient degree of mastery. If the convention were 
set with a boundary at 80 percent, students above the 
criterion would have a high probability of success with 
an item. However, many of the students below this 
criterion show some level of reading ability that would 
be ignored by such a stringent criterion. In particular, 
those in the range between 50 and 80 percent correct 
would be more likely to get the item right than wrong, 
yet would not be in the group described as ''able to do'' 
the item. 

In a compromise between the 50 percent and the 80 
percent conventions, NAEP has adopted two related 
response probability conventions: 74 percent for 
multiple-choice questions (to correct for the possibility 
of answering correctly by guessing) and 65 percent for 
constructed response questions (where guessing is not a 
factor). These probability conventions were established, 
in part, based on an intuitive judgment that they would 
provide the best picture of students' reading skills. 



Some additional support for the dual conventions 
adopted by NAEP was provided by Huynh.^ He examined 
the IRT information provided by items, according 
to the IRT model used in scaling NAEP questions. 
("Information" is used here in a technical sense. See 
The NAEP 1994 Technical Report for details.) Following 
Bock,^ Huynh decomposed the item information into 
that provided by a correct response [P (6) *I (9)] and 
that provided by an incorrect response [{l-P {6)) *I (0)]. 
Huynh showed that the item information provided by a 
correct response to a constructed-response item is 
maximized at the point along the reading scale at which 
two-thirds of the students get the question correct (for 
multiple-choice questions, information is maximized at 
the point at which 74 percent get the question correct). 
It should be noted, however, that maximizing the item 
information I (0), rather than the information provided 
by a correct response [P (6) *I {6)1 would imply an item 
mapping criterion closer to 50 percent. 



Endnotes 

1. Huynh, H. (1994, October). Some technical aspects 
of standard setting. Paper presented at the Joint 
Conference on Standard Setting for Large-Scale 
Assessment, Washington, DC. 

2. Bock, R. D. (1972). Estimating item parameters and 
latent ability when responses are scored in two or 
more latent categories. Psychometrika, 37, 29-51. 
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TABLE B.I 



Responses of Students at Percentile Points 
to Selected Background Questions 
Grade 4 
1994 Reading Assessment 



THE NATI ON'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 





25th Percentile* 
Scole Ronge 187-200 


SOth Percentile* 
Scole Ronge 214-224 


90th Percentile* 
Scale Range 253-272 


Reading For Fun on Own Time 








Daily/Almost Daily 


36 (2.9) 


41 (2.7) 


60 (4.3) 


OnceAwice a Week 


33(27) 


35 (2.9) 


27 (3.1) 


OnceAwice a Month 


13(2.2) 


14(1.9) 


9(1.9) 


Never/Hardly Ever 


18(2.0) 


11(2.1) 


4(1.2) 


Discuss Studies ot Home 








UQiiy/AiniosT UQiiy 


50(3.4) 


54 (3.3) 


66 (2.6) 


Once/Twice q Week 


21 (2.3) 


22(2.1) 


22(1.8) 


Once/Twice q Month 


6(1.4) 


7(1.5) 


4(1.1) 


Never/Hardly Ever 


22 (2.6) 


17(2.3) 


8(1.4) 


Poges Read Eoch Day for School 








and Homework 








More Than 20 


23(2.1) 


24 (3.2) 


27 (2.8) 


16 to 20 


15(1.6) 


15(2.7) 


15(2.9) 


lltolS 


14(2.3) 


15(1.9) 


21 (2.1) 


6 to 10 


23(2.5) 


25 (2.8) 


23 (2.6) 


5 or Fewer 


25(2.4) 


21 (2.8) 


15(1.9) 


Percentages may not sum to 1 00 percent due to rounding. 

OiffererKes between groups moy be portiolly exploined by other foctors not included in this table. 
* Percentile points on the composite scole as established by the performance of students in ] 992. 

The stondord errors of the estimated proficiencies oppear In parentheses. It con be sold with 95 percent certainty thot for eoch population of interest, the value for the whole population is within plus or minus two standard errors of the 
estimate tor the sample. 

SOURCE: Notionol Center for Educotion Stotisitics, tlotionol Assessment of Educotional Progress (HAEP). 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments. 
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Responses of Students at Percentile Points 
to Selected Background Questions 
Grode 8 
1994 Reading Assessment 



THE NWIOM'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 



m: 





25th Percentile* 


SOth Percentile* 
Scale Range 258-267 


90th Percentile* 
Scale Range 297-316 


R«oding For Fun on Own Time 






38(2.11 ■ 


Daily/Almost Daily 


19 n ^\ 

\L\\J] 


19(1 91 


OnceAwice a Week 


24(2.11 


27 (2.01 


30(2.71 


OnceAwice a Month 


28 (2.01 


27(2.01 


21 (2.41 


never/ nQiQiy ever 


36 (2.31 


27 (2.01 


12(1.61 


Discuss Studies ot Home 






47 (2.91 


Daily/Almost Daily 




V n (y\ 


OnceAwice a Week 


zo (L\] 


i'\ di 


30(2.71 


OnceAwice a Month 


10/1 0) 


19 (1 SI 
M \\.J} 


10(1.41 


Never/Hardly Ever 


27(1.91 


21 (2.91 


12(1.91 


Pages Reod Eocit Doy for School 








and Homework 






15(2.51 


More Than 20 


9(1.01 


12(1.51 


16 to 20 


8(1.41 


9(1.41 


11(1.31 


UtolS 


13(1.31 


15(1.91 


21 (2.11 


6 to 10 


29(2.11 


29 (2.01 


29(1.71 


5 or Fewer 


40 (2.31 


35(2.91 


24(2.71 


Percentages moy not sum to 100 percent die to rounding. 

Differences between groups moy be (rarliolly explolned by other foclors not included in this tnhie 
* Percentile points on the composite scole os estoblished by the performonce of students in 1992. 

The stondord errors of the estimoted proficiencies oppeor in porentheses. It con be soid with 95 percent t^.rlointy thot for eoch populotion of interest, the volue for the whole populotion Is within plus or minus two standard errors of the 
e^timote for the somple. 

SOURCE: Motional (enter for Educolion Stotisitics, Kotionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (KAEP), 1902 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments. 
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TABLE B.3 



Responses of Students at Percentile Points 
to Selected Background Questions 
Grade 12 
1994 Reading Assessment 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT r^^i^ 
CARD 

1992 
1994 

H— ding A WXiwxtH 



m 





2Sth Percentile* 

C^mIa Dmm* *iCA 07C 

3C0ie KaRge im-Uj 


50th Percentite* 
>Ci:ie Koiige zoY'Zyo 


90th Percentile* 
>coit Knnge 


Reading For Fun on Own Time 








UQiiy/AiniGSi UQiiy 


ion L\ 

lo (1.6) 


Oi ro 7\ 

24 (2.7) 


00 /O 11 

00 (2.1) 


OnceAwice a Week 


20(1.9) 


25(2.5) 


30 (2.7) 


OnceAwice a Month 


27 (2.3) 


25 (2.7) 


21(3.1) 


Never/Hardly Ever 


or /Oil 

35 (2.4) 


07 /Oil 

27(2.1) 


1 O /O 01 

12(2.3) 


Discuss Studies at Home 








Daily/Almost Daily 




00 f 0 1 \ 


00 fO c> 

oV [Lb) 


OnceAwice a Week 


"in L\ 
oU [Lb] 


OC ^0 1 \ 


O/ iO o\ 

00 [LI] 


OnceAwice a Month 


Id U.4) 


TOM 0\ 

lo ll.o) 


1 o /o Ol 

lo [LI] 


Never/Hardly Ever 


28 (2.2) 


20(2.4) 


12(1.6) 


Pages Read Each Day for School 








ond Homework 








More Than 20 


9(1.7) 


14(2.1) * 


27 (2.3) 


16 to 20 


9(1.3) 


11(1.5) 


14(1.5) 


11 to 15 


11(1.1) 


14(1.8) 


17(1.5) 


6to10 


26(2.1) 


26(2.3) 


22 (3.5) 


5 or Fewer 


44 (2.7) 


35 (3.2) 


20 (2.6) 


Percentoges moy not sum to 1 00 percent due to rounding 

Differences between groups moy be portiolly exploined by other foctors not included in this toble. 
* Percentiie points on the composite scole as estoblished by the performonce of students in 1992. 

The stondoid errors of the estimoted proficiencies oppeor in porentheses. It con be soid with 95 percent cerlointy thot for eoch populotion of interest, the volue for the whole populotion is within plus or minus two stondord errors of the 
estimote for the somplc. 

SOURCE: Noliono] Center (or Educotion Stotisitics, National Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments. 
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Cross State Proficiency and 
Achievement Level Results 



TABLE CIA 



1992 Average Grode 4 Reoding Proficiency 
by Gender 
Public Schools Only 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



Mgle 



Female 





rercenToge 


nvvl UWS 




Of >TU00nT> 

I 


Profitifincv 


Nation 


51 (0.7) : 


211 (1.3) 


Region 


i 


217 (4.6) 


Northeost 


50 (2.0) 1 


Southeast 


49 (1.3) i 


205 (2.9) 


Central 


54 (1.1) ; 


216 (1.6) 


West 


52 (1.4) ; 


207 (2.6) 


Stole 




204 (1.7) 


Alaboma 


52 (1.1) i 


Arizona 


48 (1.0) 


206 (1.5) 


ArkonsGS 


50 (1.0) 


208 (1.5) 


Californio 


49 (1.1) 


198 (2.3) 


Colorado 


51 (1.0) 


214 (1.3) 


Connecticut 


51 (1.3) 


219 (1.5) 


Delowaret 


50 (1.1) 


209 (1.2) 


Horido 


51 (0.9) 


205 (1.5) 


Georgia 


51 (1.1) 


210 (1.7). 


Hawaii 


51 (0.9) 


198 (2.0) 


Indiana 


50 (1.2) 


; 219 (1.4) 


Iowa 


50 (0.8) 


222 (1.3) 


Kentucky 


53 (1.0) 


209 (1.6) 


Louisiana 


50 (0.9) 


200 (1.5) 


Mainel 


48 (1.4) 


225 (1.1) 


Maryland 


.49 (1.0) 


207 (1.8) 


Masscchusetis 


50 (0.9) 


225 (1.2) 


Minnesota 


51 (1.3) 


217 (1.5) 


Mississippi 


52 (1.0) 


196 (1.8) 


Missouri 


50 (0.9) 


217 (1.4) 


Montana 


- (-) 


— (— ) 


Nebraska^ 


52 (1.3) 


218 (1.4) 


New Kampshiret 


51 (1.0) 


224 (1.4) 


New Jersey! 


50 (1.1) 


220 (1.7) 


New Mexico 


50 (0.8) 


209 (1.5) 


NewYorkt 


52 tl.l) 


212 (1.9) 


North Carolina 


51 (0.9) 


209 (1.4) 


North Dakota 


51 (1.2) 


224 (1.4) 


Pennsylvania 


48 (1.2) 


218 (1.5) 


Rhode Island 


51 (1.3) 


01 r in 1 \ 

215 (2.1) 


South Carolina 


48 (0.9) 


[ 206 (1.5) 


Tennessee 


50 (l.I) 




Texas 


52 (1.2) 


209 (1.7) 


Utah 


48 (1.0) 


217 (1.5) 


Vfrginia 


51 (0.9) 


217 (1.8) 


Washington 


- (-) 


- (-) 


West Virginio 


51 (0.8) 


211 (1.4) 


Wisconsin 


50 (0.9) 


221 (1.2) 


Wyoming 


51 (0.9) 


220 (1.5) 


Other Jurisdictions 






DoDEA 


- (-) 


- (-) 


Guam 


52 (1.2) 


175 (1.9) 



Percentage 
of Students 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 



Averoge 
Proficiency 



49 (0.7) 

50 (2.0) 

51 (1.3) 

46 (1.1) 
48 (1.4) 

48 (1.1) 

52 (1.0) 

50 (1.0) 

51 (1.1) 

49 (1.0) 

49 (1.3) 

50 (1.1) 
49 (0.9) 
49 (1.1) 

49 (0.9) 

50 (1.2) 
50 (0.8) 

47 (1.0) 

50 (0.9) 

52 (1.4) 

51 (1.0) 
50 (0.9) 

49 (1.3) 

48 (1.0) 

50 (0.9) 

- (-) 

48 (1.3) 

49 (1.0) 

50 (1.1) 
50 (0.8) 

48 (1.1) 

49 (0.9) 
49 (1.2) 

52 (1.2) 

49 (1.3) 
52 (0.9) 

50 (1.1) 

48 (1.2) 
52 (1.0) 

49 (0.9) 

- {-) 

49 (0.8) 

50 (0.9) 
49 (0.9) 



48 (1.2) 



219 (1.1) 

223 (3.6) 
216 (2.5) 

220 (2.4) 

216 (1.3) 

211 (2.0) 

213 (1.4) 

214 (1.4) 
207 (2.1) 
219 (1.4) 

224 (1.6) 

217 (1.0) 
211 (1.4) 

215 (1.7) 
209 (1.7) 

224 (1.5) 
229 (1.1) 

216 (1.4) 
207 (1.3) 
229 (1.4) 
215 (1.8) 
227 (1.1) 

225 (1.3) 
202 (1.3) 
223 (1.5) 

- {-) 

225 (1.3) 
231 (1.2) 

226 (1.7) 

213 (1.8) 

218 (1.7) 

214 (1.3) 

227 (1.4) 

223 (1.4) 
218 (2.0) 
213 (1.5) 

215 (1.6) 

216 (1.8) 

224 (1.2) 

225 (1.4) 

- (-) 
220 (1.6) 

226 (1.2) 
226 (1.0) 

- (-) 
190 (1.5) 



— iurisdidion did not partkipflte in 1992 Trial State Assessment 

\ Did not satisfy one of tlie guidelines for school somple partitipotion rotes for tfie 1 992 Trial Stole Assessment (see Technirol Report of llie HAf P 1 992 Trial State Assessment Program in Reading). 
SOURCE: Hotionol Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (HAEP), 1992 Reading Assessment 
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1994 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Gender 
Public Sciiools Only 



Male 



Female 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARO 



1992 
1994 



m 





Percentage 


\ Average 




Percentage 


Average 




of Students 


Proficiency 




of Students 


Proficiency 


Notion 


CI 

J 1 


/n 7^ 


007 

ID/ 


/I 01 

(I.J) 




An 

49 


in 71 

(0.7) 


218 (1.2) 


Region 


















Northeast 


jU 


n 1 \ 


007 
ZU/ 


/O f\\ 

(J.U) 




cn 

50 


Mil 
(1.1) 


216 (2.2) 


Southeast 


Jl 


/I Q\ 
(1.0/ 


ono 

zUz 


/o c\ 

(2.5) 




48 


(1.8) 


215 (2.2) 


Central 


^1 

JO 


(1.4) 


01 0 

zlz 


/O L\ 

[Lb] 




47 


(1.4) 


225 (3.0) 


West 


ri 
j| 




007 

ID/ 


/o z\ 
[Lb] 




49 


(1.5) 


217 (2.5) 


Stote 
















Alabama 


CI 

J 1 


\U.o; 


ono 
zUo 


/I Q\ 

(1.9) 




49 


in 01 

(0.8) 


213 (1.6) 


Arizona 




/I n\ 
ll.U; 


oni 

] ID\ 


fO 01 

(2.2) 




50 


(1.0) 


211 (2.1) 


Arkansas 


jU 


/I 'i\ 
v-o] 


zU4 


(1.9) 




50 


(1.3) 


213 (1.8) 


CQlifornia 


CI 

J 1 




1 Q>t 

; 194 


(1.9) 




49 


(1.2) 


200 (2.2)< 


Colorado 




/n Q\ 


' ono 
\ IDi 


f1 01 

(1.8) 




50 


(0.9) 


218 (1.5) 


Connecticut 


jU 


/I 1\ 


! OIQ 
] Zio 


/I Ql 

(1.8) 




cn 

50 


(1.1) 


226 (2.0) 


Delaware 


H7 


11.^/ 


onn 

j ZUU 


/O 1 \^ ^ 

(z.l)« 




51 


(1.2) 


212 (1.5)< 


Florida 


AQ 


(1.1) 


1 1 on 
j 199 


foil 

(2.1 )< 




51 


(1.1) 


210 (1.8) 


Georgia 


AH 
'♦0 


ll.U) 


om 

j zUI 


/o ni ^ 
(J.U)< 




52 


(1.0) 


212 (2.2) 


Hawaii 


CI 

J 1 


/I n) 
ll.U; 


1 0>t 

1 l74 


/o 1\ 
(z.l) 




An 

49 


fi ni 

(1.0) 


208 (1.7) 


Indiana 


AQ 


\U.o/ 


ZIo 


/I Cl 

(1.5) 




51 


in 01 

(0.8) 


223 (1.5) 


Iowa 


CI 
J 1 


/I n\ 


010 

' ZIV 


/I i,\ 
(1.0) 




An 

49 


fi ni 

(1.0) 


227 (1.5) 


Kentucky 


CI 

J 1 


(I.I) 


' oni. 

zUo 


f1 01 

(1.8) 




49 


(1.1) 


^ 217 (2.0) 


Louisiana 


AQ 


(I.U). 


1 no 
I9j 


fi ^1 
(1.6)< 




51 


(1.0) 


' 200 (1.7)< 


Maine 


jU 


(l.o) 


ooc 

! ^^-^ 


/I ii\ 
(1.0) 




50 


(1.3) 


231 (1.6) 


Maryland 




/I ni 

ll.U) 


' one 
; IDd 


/I fl\ 

(1.8) 




48 


(1.0) 


214 (1.8) 


Massachusetts 


jU 


/n 01 


1 001 

! ZZl 


/I c\ 

(1.5) 




cn 

50 


(0.9) 


226 (1.5) 


Minnesota 


CI 

J 1 


/n o\ 


01 A 

ZI4 


/I c> 
(l.j) 




49 


in ni 

(0.9) 


223 (1.9) 


Mississippi 


AQ 


/n ft\^ 
iu.o/< 


1 QL 

196 


/I L\ 

(1.0) 




51 


in o\ 

(0.8)> 


207 (1.9) 


Missouri 


CI 

J 1 


/I 91 
ll.Z) 


01 0 

j Zl J 


/I 01 

(1.9) 




49 


(1.2) 


221 (1.8) 


Montanaf 


CI 
J 1 


/I n) 

ll.U/ 


i om 
; ZIo 


/I A> 
(1.0) 




49 


fi ni 

(1.0) 


227 (1.7) 


Nebraskaf 


CI 

J 1 


li.j; 


! 01/L 

; ZIo 


/I Cl 

(1.3) 




>to 
49 


fi 01 

(1.3) 


224 (1.9) 


New Kompshlret 


jU 


11.0/ 


1 010 

! ZIo 


/I ill^ 

(l.0)< 




cn 

50 


f 1 Z 1 

(1.6) 


! 229 (1.8) 


New Jersey 


AQ 


ll.U/ 


01 A 
ZIO 


/I Cl 

(l.j) 




ri 

b\ 


fi ni 

(1.0) 


i 222 (1.3) 


New Mexico 


HO 


fn Q\ 

lU.7i 


om 
ZUI 


/O 1 1^ 

(z.l)< 




CO 


in ni 

(0.9) 


208 (1.8) 


New York 


jU 


lIU/ 


' on7 
ZU/ 


/I Ql 

(1.8) 




cn 

50 


(1.0) 


! 216 (1.6) 


North Carolina 


CI 

J 1 


/1 1 \ 
(II) 


ono 
zUV 


/I 71 

(1.7) 




49 


(1.1) 


220 (1.8)> 


North Dakota 


JU 


\U.Q/ 


991 
ZZl 


/I Cl 

(i.j) 




cn 
jD 


/n Q\ 
(U.o) 


: 230 (1.5) 


Pennsylvaniof 


50 


(0.9) 


211 


(1.8)< 




50 


(0.9) 


220 (1.9) 


Rhode Islandt 


AQ 


11. j) 


01 C 

Zl J 


11.3) 




51 


(1.5) 


' 225 (1.5)> 


South Carolina 


51 


(0.9)> 


199 


(1.7)< 




49 


(0.9)< 


208 (1.6)< 


Tennessee! 


49 


(1.0) 


208 


(2.1) 




51 


(1.0) 


217 (1.9) 


Texas 


50 


(1.2) 


210 


(2.0) 




50 


(1.2) 


214 (2.1) 


Utah 


50 


(1.1) 


213 


(1.7) 




50 


(1.1) 


222 (1.3) 


Virginia 


50 


(1.0) 


208 


(1.8)« 




50 


(1.0) 


219 (1.5)< 


Washington 


52 


(0.8) 


209 


(1.8) 




48 


(0.8) 


217 (1.7) 


West Virginia 


51 


(1.1) 


208 


(1.4) 




49 


(1.1) 


218 (1.4) 


Wisconsin! 


49 


(1.1) 


221 


(1.2) 




51 


(1.1) 


227 (1.5) 


Wyoming 


51 


(1.1) 


218 


(1.3) 




49 


(1.1) 


224 (1.6) 


Other Jurisdictions 
















DoDEA 


50 


(0.9) 


213 


(1.3) 




50 


(0.9) 


223 (1.0) 


Guam 


51 


(1.2) 


172 


(1.4) 




49 


(1.2) 


190 (1.7) 



<< n>e volue foi the 1 994 o$$«$ment m smnificonlly lower (^^ higher) thon the value for 1992 at or about the 95 percent (onfidence level. Ttiese nototlons indkale stotlstkol significonce from a multiple comporison procedure 
based on 38 jurndirtiorn poriicipating in both 1 992 end 1 994. If looking ol only one stote, < indicates the value far 1 994 was significantly lower ( >• higher) than the value for 1 992 ol or about the 95 percent confidence level 
Stolisticolly significant differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the state comparison samples for the notion and regions are not indicated. 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school sample pariicipaiion roles for ihe 1994 Triol Stale Assessment (tie Appendix A). 

SOUKCE: Hational (enter for Hucalion Statistics. Nolionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NACP). 1 994 Kioding Assessment 
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TABLE C.2A 



1992 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Public Schools Only 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 



White 



Blatk 



Hispanic 



American Indion 



Percentage 
of Students 



Average 
Profidency 



Percentage ; 
of Students | 



Average 
Proficiency 



Percentage 
of Students 



Average 
Proficiency 



I 



Percentage i Averoge 
of Students I Proficiency 



Nation 
Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 
State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Deioworet 
Horido 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mainet 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebrask(4 

New Hampshire^ 

NewJerseyt 

New Mexico 

NewYorkt 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Other Jurisdictions 

DoDEA 
Guam 



69 (0.5) 1 223 (1.3) 



68 (3.4) 

63 (2.7) 
79 (1.5) 
65 (2.1) 

61 (2.4) 

56 (1.9) 
70 (1.8) 
46 (1.9) 
70 (1.3) 
73 (1.7) 

64 (1.1) 

57 (1.9) 
57 (1.9) 
20 (1.5) 
82 (1.4) 
88 (0.9) 

86 (1.1) 
51 (1.9) 
92 (0.6) 
60 (1.7) 
81 (1.2) 

87 (1.2) 
41 (2.0) 
77 (1.7) 



229 (3.9) 
220 (3.4) 
224 (1.8) 
220 (1.7) 

218 (1.5) 

220 (1.1) 

219 (1.1) 

218 (2.0) 
222 (1.1) 

230 (1.0) 
222 (0.8) 

219 (1.1) 

224 (1.4) 
215 (2.7) 

225 (1.2) 

227 (1.0) 

215 (1.2) 

216 (1.2) 

228 (1.1) 

221 (1.5) 

231 (0.9) 
224 (1.1) 

217 (1.4) 

226 (1.1) 



83 (1.2) 

90 (1.0) 

67 (2.2) 

45 (2.0) 

61 (2.0) 

63 (2.0) 

93 (1.1) 

79 (1.7) 

76 (2.2) 

55 (1.9) 

71 (1.8) 

49 (2.1) 

86 (1.1) 

67 (1.6) 



225 (1.2) 
229 (1.2) 
232 (1.4) 

223 (1.8) 

226 (1.1) 
221 (1.3) 

226 (1.1) 

227 (1.2) 

224 (1.3) 
221 (1.4) 
219 (1.3) 
224 (2.1) 
223 (1.0) 

228 (1.5) 



91 (0.7) ! 217 (1.2) 
83 (1.4) i 227 (1.0) 
83 (1.3) i 226 (1.1) 



- (-) 
12 (0.8) 



195 (3.1) 



17 (0.4) 

20 (3.2) 

29 (2.6) 

11 (1.3) 

11 (1.6) 



(2.2) 
(0.6) 
(1.5) 
(0.8) 
(0.9) 
(1.3) 
25 (1.0) 
21 (2.0) 
34 (1.8) 
5 (0.6) 
11 (1.4) 
3 (0.6) 
9 (1.0) 
41 (1.9) 
0 (0.1) 
29 (1.3) 
7 (0.6) 
3 (0.5) 
52 (2.2) 
14 (1.7) 



192 (1.6) 

197 (3.8) 

194 (2.4) 

187 (3.3) 

185 (4.4) 

188 (2.2) 
200 (4.3) 

190 (1.7) 
184 (3.2) 
202 (3.4)1 
196 (3.1) 

195 (1.6) 

186 (2.7) 

196 (2.2) 

192 (4.6) 
200 (2.3) 
209 (3.1) 

197 (3.3) 

191 (1.5) 
... (...) 

193 (2.6) 
205 (2.7) 
191 (5.9) 
186 (1.6) 
196 (3.1) 



10 (0.3) 

9 (1.3) 

5 (1.1) 

7 (1.0) 

16 (1.9) 

5 (0.7) 

29 (1.6) 

7 (0.7) 
35 (1.6) 
21 (0.9) 
13 (1.1) 

8 (0.5) 
18 (1.4) 

5 (0.5) 

11 (0.9) 

5 (0.6) 

6 (0.5) 
3 (0.4) 

5 (0.5) 
■4 (0.7) 

6 (0.6) 

7 (0.6) 
6 (0.6) 
5 (1.0) 
S (0.7) 



199 (2.2) 

200 (4.9) 

194 (5.0)1 
209 (4.7) 
196 (2.7) 

190 (3.7) 

198 (2.0) 

188 (3.8) 

183 (2.7) 

202 (1.9)' 

193 (3.4) 

188 (3.2) 

201 (2.7) 

192 (4.8) 

193 (2.8) 
211 (3.7) 
211 (3.1) 

195 (5.1) 
188 (4.4) 
209 (3.2) 



2 (0.3) I 205 (4.9) 



1 (0.4) 

1 (0.4) 

2 (0.4) 
2 (0.6) 



6 


(0.6) i 


197 


(3.2) 


1 


(0.2) , 




(...) 


14 


(1.6) i 


200 


(2.7) 


3 


(0.4) i 


202 


(5.6) 


14 


(1.8) 


202 


(2.7) 


28 


(1.6) 


194 


(2.2) 


0 


(0.1) 




(...) 


11 


(1.6) 


190 


(2.4) 


6- 


(1.0) 


187 


(3.7) 


38 


(2.0) 


195 


(1.6) 


21 


(1.6) 


193 


(2.2) 


14 


(1.7) 


: 200 


(2.5) 


1 


(0.1) 




(...) 


24 


(1.3) 


j 203 


(2.1) 


2 


(0.4) 


i 204 


(6.4) 


6 


(0.8) 


; 200 


(2.4) 


1 


(0.1) 




(...) 


4 


(0.4) 


i 166 


(5.5) 



8 (1.1) 

5 (0.6) 

13 (1.4) 

46 (1.7) 

20 (1.8) 

5 (0.6) 

3 (0.5) 

8 (1.0) 

12 (1.3) 

5 (0.7) 

5 (0.7) 

34 (2.3) 

10 (0.9) 

5 (0.5) 



197 


(3.0) 


201 


(2.2) 


203 


(3.5) 


185 


(3.7) 


202 


(3.2) 


205 


(2.9) 


215 


(3.1) 


199 


(2.8) 


200 


(1.5) 


187 


(4.0) 


192 


(3.5) 


221 


(4.8) 


200 


(3.8) 


191 


(4.3) 


195 


(2.4) 


196 


(4.4) 


201 


(1.8) 


;;o4 


(2.3) 


202 


(4.3) 



4 (0.5) , 196 (6.9) 
8 (0.9) 210 (3.3) 
12 (0.9) ' 209 (2.5) 



18 (0.8) i 165 (2.9) 



2 (0.7) 

10 (1.8) 

2 (0.3) 

2 (0.3) 

2 (0.3) 

1 (0.3) 

2 (0.4) 
2 (0.3) 

1 (0.2) 

2 (0.3) 
1 (0.3) 
1 (0.3) 
1 (0.2) 

1 (0.3) 

2 (0.3) 
1 (0.3) 

1 (0.2) 

2 (0.2) 

1 (0.3) 

2 (0.3) 



i 185 (3.1) 

: 206 (4.8) 

I - (•••) 

i 203 (4.7) 



(...) 



2 (0.3) 



(0.3) 
(0.2) 



5 (1.2) 

2 (0.3) 

3 (1.2) 
3 (0.8) 

1 (0.2) 

2 (0.3) 
2 (0.3) 
2 (0.3) 

1 (0.2) 

2 (0.5) 



200 (3.8)1 

... (...) 

204 (6.2)1 

211 (4.7)1 



2 (0.3) 



2 (0.3) - (•••) 
2 (0.8) ' 206 (5.0)1 
4 (0.9) 211 (4.6)1 



1 (0.3) 



The p«rc«ntoge for roteAthnkity moy not odd to 100 p«ttent betous« o smoll pertentoge of students totfgofiied themselves as "other." 

Due to signif itont (hongis in the wording of the rate/ethnitity question betwwn the 1 992 ond 1 994 osswments. the 1 992 results for Asion ond fotifit Islonder students ore not tomporoble to 1 994 results Therefore. 1 992 results for ihese two groups 
ore not presented. 

Somple size in the 1992 Assessment is insuffitient to permit a felioWe eslimole. — Jurisdittion did not porlitipote in 1992 Triol $tote Assessment 
! Interpret with toution ony tomparison involving this slothtit. The iwture of the somple does not oilow otturote delermirwtion of the voriobility of this volue. 

♦ Did M\ sqtKfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlitipotion rotes for the 1 992 Trial Stote Assessment (see Tethnitol leporl of the NAEP 1 992 Triol $tote Assessment Progrom in Reoding) 

SOUICt: Motionol Center for Jdu<otion Stotrstio, Hotionol Assessment of tdutotionol Progress [M?), 1992 leoding Assessment 
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TABIEC.2B 



1994 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Public Schools Only 



THE NfflOH'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



White 



Black 



Percentage Average 
of Students | Proficiency 



Hispanic 



American Indian 



Percentage ! Averoge 
of Students Proficiency 



Percentage 
of Students 



Average 
Proficiency 



Percentage 
of Stvdents 



Average 
Proficiency 



Nation 
Region 

Northeast 

Southeast 

Central 

West 
State 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana! 

Nebraska! 

New Hampshiref 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvania! 

Rhode Islandf 

South Carolina 

Tennessee! 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin! 

Wyoming 

Other Jurisdictions 

DoDEA 
Guam 



81 



68 (0.5) 

62 (2.4) 

63 (3.6) 
80 (2.2) 

66 (2.0) 

62 (1.7) 

58 (1.9) 
70 (1.7) 
44 (2.3) 

67 (1.4) 
70 (1.4) 

63 (1.1) 
57 (1.8) 

56 (2.6) 
17 (1.1) 

(1.1) 
(1.1) 

83 (1.2) 
51 (1.8) 
92 (0.6) 

57 (1.8) 
77 (1.6) 

84 (1.1) 

46 (1.7) 

75 (2.1) 

79 (1.8) 
82 (18) 
91 (1.1) 
60 (1.9) 
41 (1.8) 
54 (2.2) 
65 (2.1) 
88 (1.4)< 

76 (1.9) 

80 (1.1) 
53 (1.8) 
74 (1.8) 
50 (2.0) 
82 (1.2) 

59 (2.0)< 
73 (1.7) 
90 (0.8) 
84 (1.4) 
82 (1.6) 

47 (1.1) 
9 (0.6)< 



223 (1.3) 



16 (0.4) 



I 



; 224 (2.5) 

i 219 (2.4) 

I 225 (2.8) 

i 222 (2.0) 



220 
220 
218 
211 
222 
234 
215 
218 
222 
219 
225 
225 
215 
213 
229 
223 
231 
222 
220 
223 
226 
224 
224 
231 
219 
226 
225 
228 
224 
226 
219 
220 
227 
221 
224 
217 
215 
228 
224 



(1.5) 

(1.6) 

(1.7) 

(2.0) 

(1.3) 

(1.3) 

(1.3)« 

(1.6) 

(1.9) 

(2.1) 

(1.4) 

(1.2) 

(1.6) 

(1.4) 

(1.3) 

(1.5) 

(1.2) 

(1.1) 

(2.0) 

(K3) 

(1.3) 

(1.4) 

(1.5) 

(1.2) 

(1.7) 

(1.7) 

(1.6) 

(1.2) 

(1.3) 

(1.4) 

(1.4) 

(1.8) 

(1.7) 

(1.3) 

(1.6) 

(1.5) 

(1.0) 

(l.V) 

(1.2) 



224 (1.2) 
192 (4.2) 



22 
26 
11 
7 

29 
4 

21 
7 
5 

12 
23 
21 
32 
3 

10 
3 

10 
38 
1 

32 
7 
3 

45 
14 
1 
4 
1 

16 
3 
21 
26 
1 

14 
6 

37 
19 
12 
1 

29 
5 
3 
5 
1 

19 
4 



2.5) 
2.9) 
1.6) 
1.4) 

1.6) 

0.4) 

1.6) 

1.0) 

0.7) 

1.1) 

1.0) 

1.8) 

2.2) 

0.5) 

0.8) 

0.6) 

1.0) 

1.9) 

0.2) 

1.8) 

1.0) 

0.5) 

1.8)< 

1.7) 

0.2) 

1.1) 

0.2) 

1.9) 

0.5) 

1.7)> 

1.6) 

0.2)> 

1.9) 

0.6) 

1.5) 

1.7) 

1.9) 

0.1) 

1.7) 

0.8) 

0.5) 

0.9) 

0.2) 

0.7) 
0.4) 



186 (1.7) 

I 184 (2.1) 

I 188 (2.5) 

182 (6.4) 

I 186 (4.8)1 

188.(1.9) 

183 (5.7) 
183 (2.3)< 

182 (4.9) 

191 (4.7) 
190 (4.8) 

188 (2.4)< 

183 (2.4) 

185 (3.2)< 

189 (4.5) 
193 (2.5) 

186 (7.0)! 

190 (3.4) 
180 (1.6)« 

185 (2.3) 

199 (3.1) 

173 (8.0) 

187 (2.1) 

192 (4.1) 
... (...) 

190 (5.5)1 
... (...) 

193 (3.4) 

196 (7.0) 

191 (1.9)< 

193 (1.9) 

... (...) 

180 (3.8) 

197 (2.4) 

184 (1.7)« 

188 (3.0) 

W (4.4) 

... (...) 

192 (1.9)« 

198 (3.1) 
202 (4.2) 
197 (3.5) 



205 (1.9) 
17) (8.0) 



12 (0.3) 



188 (2.7) 



10 
8 
6 

20 
6 

29 
6 

33 
21 
14 
9 

19 
9 

11 
7 
6 
5 
8 
5 
6 

11 
8 
7 
7 

10 
10 
5 

17 
44 
19 
4 
6 
7 
9 
8 
4 

34 
12 
7 
11 
4 
7 

13 

18 
18 



1.4) 
1.2) 
0.8) 
1.5) 

0.6) 

1.6) 

0.7) 

1.9) 

1.1) 

1.1) 

0.6) 

1.6) 

0.8)> 

0.8) 

0.7) 

0.7) 

0.6) 

0.9)> 

0.4) 

0.7) 

r^)» 

0.6)> 

0.8) 

0.7) 

0.8) 

1.4) 

0.7) 

1.5) 

1.4) 

1.5) 

0.5) 

0.6)> 

0.7) 

0.8) 

0.7) 

0.6) 

2.3) 

0.9) 

0.8)> 

1.1) 

0.5) 

0.8) 

1.0) 



191 
184 
199 
186 

178 

188 

192 

174 

193 

190 

190 

189. 

184 

185 

201 

204 

196 

175 

218 

197 

194 

202 

181 

200 

208 

205 

213 

200 

196 

193 

189 

212 

187 

195 

182 

196 

198 

199 

206 

190 

192 

203 

209 



0.9) I 211 
0.9) I 171 



4.2) 
4.1) 
6.7) 
4.4) 

4.3) 

2.6)< 

4.2) 

2.4)< 

2.1 )< 

3.9) 

3.1) 

3.1 )< 

5.7) 

4.0) 

3.5) 

4.1) 

4.1) 

5.0) 

4.6) 

3.5) 

2.8) 

4.4) 

3.9) 

3.9) 

3.2) 

3.9) 

4.8) 

2.5) 

2.2) 

2.6) 

4.4) 

2.9) 

3.9) 

2.8) 

3.3)< 

6.7) 

1.9) 

2.5) 

3.4) 

3.6) 

4.8) 

4.3) 

3.1) 

1.7) 
2.3) 



2 (0.1) 



0.3) 
0.3) 
0.3) 
0.3) 

n.4) 

1.4) 

0.3) 

0.4) 

0.4) 

0.2) 

0.4) 

0.2) 

0.2) 

0.2) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.2) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.5) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

1.3) 

0.4) 

0.6) 

0.2) 

1.6)> 

0.3) 

1.2) 

1.1) 

0.3) 

0.2) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.3) 

0.4) 

0.2) 

0.4) 

0.2) 

0.4) 

1.0) 



2 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
9 
3 
2 
1 

10 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
4 

3 
1 



0.4) 
0.2) 



200 (3.6) 



f*** 



181 



204 



196 
.*« 

212 
203 
202 



185 
... 

201 
197 



' 195 

I 

I 207 

I 210 

I 210 



5.1 



5.2! 



Th« p«r(intag« for r«i/eth(ikily moy Ml odd lo 100 percent betowe d uwll p«fMntoge of rtuHinh toteflorlztd th«m$ilv« n 'olher.' 
« Tjii volui l''\«i««m«nt woi sigmftcontly lowir |» highir) then thi volui (or 1992 ot or about the 95 p«rcint (onfidinci Itvil Tlw* noWm iftdi<Qt« stotisikol sitnifkorxe Iron) o multiple (Ofliporison pro(»dure bosid on 38 lurKdktiOM 

*** Somplt srie in Ifte 1 994 nstisment Is Insuffkient to permit o relioble estimote. 

! Intirprit witb (oution ony compofi*on inwiving thh stotistit. The iwture of the somple does not oilow otturote determinotion of the voriobility of thii volue 
t Old not sfltisfy one of the guidelines for whool somple pcrtkipation fotes fof the 1 994 Trrol Stote Assessment (s«e Appendix A). 
SOUKt: Ngtwwi Center fpc tdutotiw StqtKtks. Moiiwol Assessment of EdiKotkHwl frogress (NAEP). 1994 leodirti Assessment 
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TABLE C,2C 



1994 Average Grode 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



THE N/fflOH'S 
REPORTT 
CARD 




Asian 





Percentoge 
of Students 


Average 
Proficiency 


Notion 


2 (0.2) 


231 (6.1) 


Region' 




... (...) 


Northeast 


2 (0.6) 


Soutiieast 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


Central 


1 (0.3) 


... (...) 


West 


3 (0.6) 


1 226 (7.0)! 


Stote 




i ... (...) 


Alaboma 


1 (0.2) 


Arizona 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


Arkansas 


1 (0.2) 


1 - (•••) 


California 


8 (1.1) 


i 211 (6.0) 


Colorado 


2 (0.3) 


i ... (...) 


Connecticut 


2 (0.3) 


; - (•••) 


Delaware 


1 (0.3) 


... (...) 


Florida 


1 (0.2) 


! - (.-.) 


Georgia 


2 (0.3) 


... (...) 


Hawaii 


19 (1.3) 


!• 219 (2.6) 


Indiana 


1 (0.2) 


1 - (•••) 


Iowa 


1 (0.2) 


. ... (...) 


Kentucky 


1 (0.1) 


I - (•••) 


Louisiana 


1 (0.7) 


i - (•••) 


Maine 


1 (0.1) 


1 - ("•) 


Maryland 


3 (0.4) 


i 232 (4.1) 


Massachusetts 


2 (0.6) 


! 201 (9.2)! 


Minnesota 


2 (0.4) 


i - (•••) 


Mississippi 


0 (0.2) 


: ... (...) 


Missouri 


1 (0.3) 


! - (•••) 


Montana! 


1 (0.1) 


... (...) 


Nebraskaf 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


New Hampshiref 


1 (0.2) 


; - (•*•) 


New Jersey 


4 (0.6) 


237 (4.0) 


New Mexico 


1 (0.3) 


; "• (•••) 


New York 


3 (0.5) 


1 230 (6.3) 


North Carolina 


1 (0.3) 


... (...) 


North Dakota 


1 (0.2) 


: - (•••) 


Pennsylvaniat 


1 (0.4) 


, ... (...) 


Rhode island! 


3 (0.4) 


203 (5.8) 


South Carolina 


0 (0.1) 


; - (•••) 


Tennessee! 


1 (0.2) 


1 - (•••) 


Texas 


2 (0.4) 


... (...) 


Utah 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


Virginia 


2 (0.4) 


! (•••) 


Washington 


4 (0.7) 


i 220 (5.7) 


West Virginia 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


Wisconsin! 


2 (0.5) 


... (...) 


Wyoming 


1 (0.1) 


... (...) 


Other Jurisdictions 






DoDEA 


5 (0.5) 


1 222 (3.6) 


Guam 


3 (0.4) 


i 180 (6.0) 



Pocific Islander 



Percentage 
A$ Students 


Average 

Proficiency | 

' 


1 (0.1) 


216 (5.9) 


1 (0.3) 


! (•••) 


0 (0.1) 




0 (0.2) 


... (...) 


1 (0.3) 


(..V) 

1 


0 (0.1) 


i /...% 
i (***) 


1 (0.2) 


: ••• (— ) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


5 (1.0) 


213 (4.5)! 


1 (0.2) 


(..•) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


46 (1.6) 


191 (2.0) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


: ... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.0) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


; (*'•) 


1 (0.2) 


(...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (.*.) 


0 (0.1) 


i ... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


; ("'*) 


0 (0.1) 


; (•*•) 


0 (0.1) 


! (•••) 


1 (0.1) 


1 ('•*) 


0 (0.1) 


... (♦..) 


1 (0.3) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


(...) 


1 (0.2) 


... (..,) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


1 (0.2) 




0 (0.2) 


... (...) 


1 (0.2). 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


rt in ov 

0 (0.2) 




1 (0.3) 


... (...) 


1 (0.2) 


... (...) 


2 (0.4) 


208 (6.2) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


0 (0.1) 


... (...) 


5 (0.6) 


215 (3.8) 


64 (0.9) 


183 (1.3) 



The percentaj* for ro(«/«thni(ilY moy not odd to 1 00 percent bewuse Q smoll pettentoge of students (otegoriied themselves os *othcr; 
Due to iignifkont (hooves in the wording o( the t ote/ethnititY question between the 1 992 ond 1 99^ ossessmerls. the 1 992 results for Asion end Pp(if i( Islonder students ore not (omporoble to 1 994 results Thcrclotc 1 992 rcsuHs for these two groups 
ore not presented 

Somple siie in the 1994 ossessment is insufficient lo permit o rehoble estimotc. 
! Iflterpret with caution ony (ompflrison involving this stottstit. Tlie noture of the somple does not oilow otturote determination of the voiiobilitY of this volue. 
t Old not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipotion rotes for the 1 994 Triol Stote Assessment (see Appendix k) 

SOUICE- Hotionol Center for Education Stotislits, Hotionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (HAEP). 1994 Keoding Assessment 
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JL 4^ 



'TABIE C.3A 



Graduated College 



1992 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only 

Some Educotion After High School 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 





Percentage 


Average 




of Students 


Proficiency 


naiion 


6/ 


MM 
(1.1) 


223 


(1.6) 


Rsgion 










NOnneasi 


A(\ 
4U 


n 0^ 


000 

LSI 


IZ 11 

(5.2) 


Southeast 


"if. 
Oi) 


\lL] 


218 


fl 01 

(2.8) 


Lenirai 


00 


fO u 


lis 


fl L\ 

(2.6) 




OJ 


fO (\\ 


11 n 
zlV 


fl 01 

(2.8) 


Maie 








AlobflfTIQ 


Op 


ri A\ 
11.4) 


01 c 

zl5 


fl oi 

(2.2) 




j4 


M A\ 

11.4) 


218 


(1.5) 


Arvnncnc 


61 


M 0) 


217 


(1.9) ■ 




Of 


ll.J) 


11 / 
216 


fl n 

(2.5) 


Colorado 


411 


11. 1) 


iir 

225 


fill 
(1.2). 


Connecticut 


HO 


n 01 


100 

233 


f 1 n 

(1.5) 


Deiawaref 


00 
60 


^n 71 
(U./) 


220 


(1.4) 


nonaa 


36 


(1.3) 


213 


(1.5) 


Georgia 


00 
60 


M 0\ 

(1.3) 


221 


(2.2) 


Hawaii 


00 
i50 


fl 01 

I I .J) 


inn 


fl ni 

(2.0) 


Indiana 


oc 
JJ 


ri A\ 
11.4) 


117 
III 


f 1 71 

(1.7) 


Iowa 


41 


(1.5) 


234 


(1.3) 


neniucKy 


on 

Ol) 


M 71 

(1.7) 


iin 

220 


(2.0) 


Louoiana 


00 
66 


M 01 
(IJ) 


206 


(2.1) 


Mainef 




fl 71 


OOj! 

zj4 


fl iti 
(1.4) 


muryiunu 


AA 


n A\ 
11.4) 


110 

218 


f 1 ni 

(1.9) 




AL 


M CI 

(1.5) 


235 


(1.0) 


M>nnoc/itn 
InlinicdUlU 


Ai\ 
4U 


ri ci 


117 
III 


fl 71 

(1.7) 


Uirr ir rmni 

ml))l)){ppt 


J** 




zU4 


n 71 


Missouri 


0/L 


n 01 


110 

llo 


fl 01 

(1.8) 


Moniana 




r 1 
I — ) 




f 1 
(— ) 




AA 

44 


n 01 


110 

228 


(1.5) 


New Hampshiret 


4j 


n 71 
11./) 


lOit 

ISh 


fin 

(1.5) 


Haul lArrAifT 

new jci>eyf 


A^ 
4j 


i1 01 
1 1.0) 


101 

ISl 


fl 01 

(1.8) 


New Mexico 


01 
i5l 


n 01 

1 1.0) 


111 

III 


fl ni 

(1.9) 


Noui Ynrlri 

new lOiKf 


00 

67 


n ci 
11.-)) 


11£ 


fl iti 
(1.4) 


norrn ^□ronna 


on 


M 0\ 

(1.3) 


220 


(1.6) 


Nonn uaKOia 


Al 

4/ 


n ci 
(1.5) 


233 


(1.2) 


rennsyivaniu 


38 


(1 7) 


99Q 


fl i\ 
\\.i] 


Rhode Island 


36 


(1.8) 


226 


(2.4) 


^ouin LO roil no 


37 


(1.5) 


218 


(1.6) 


Tennessee 


34 


(1.8) 


220 


(2.2) 


Texas 


34 


(1.6) 


222 


(2.2) 


Utah 


40 


(1.4) 


227 


(1.4) 


Virginia 


42 


(1.8) 


229 


(2.0) 


Washington 




(-) 




(-) 


West Virginia 


33 


(1.4) 


225 


(1.5) 


Wisconsin 


35 


(1.2) 


231 


(1.6) 


Wyoming 


39 


(1.2) 


230 


(1.3) 


Other Jurisdictions 










DoDEA 




(-) 




(-) 


Guam 


32 


(1.2) 


183 


(2.1) 



m2 

1994 



m 



Graduated High School 



Percentage I 
of Students j 


Average 
Proficiency 




Percentage I 
of Students 


Average 
Profidency 


i_ 

9 (0.6) i 


991 


f9 i\ 
U.4) 




1 0 

\S 


rn L\ j 
IU.6) 1 


91 1 f 1 fll 

ZI 1 \\ .0} 


7 (0 8) \ 


991 

LL \ 


fQ 91 




1 0 

Iz 


ri 01 

(l.o) \ 


919 f741 
zlZ \6.H} 


8 (0.9) 


9U 
z ID 


(A 71 
14./) 




1 L 

16 


fl 11 

(1.2) , 


9fl7 tA 71 
ZU/ 


13 (1.5) ! 


994 


tA ni 




1 0 

\S 


ri ni 

(1.0) i 


914 f771 
ZI4 \6.l } 


7 (1 0) i 


99Q 
ll6 


r7 Al 




1 n 
lU 


ri 11 

(1.1) ! 

! 


91fl f411 
ZlU (4.1) 


8 (0.7) I 


917 

L\l 


r9 Qi 
iz.y) 




on 
zU 


ri ni i 
(l.U) ] 


9fl7 f9 71 
ZU/ \L.6} 


8 (0.6) ; 


9U 

L 1 D 


f9 fll 

u.oj 




Q 
7 


rn L\ ' 
IU.6) 


9n4 f9 41 
ZU4 \L.H} 


10 (0.7) ' 


99"? 
LL6 


f9 11 
U.I) 




on 
zU 


rn Qi \ 
(U.V) 1 


91 1 f 1 01 
zl 1 \\.y} 


7 (0.6) ; 


9nA 

ZUD 


f4 1 \ 
14.1) 




o 
0 


rn 71 i 
lU./) ^ 


lOfl f4 91 
I/O 14.ZJ 


11 (0.6) 1 


994 


f9 91 
U.z) 




1 0 

Iz 


rn 71 \ 


91fl f9 71 

ZIU \L.o} 


9 (0.7) I 




r9 Qi 




1 1 


rn zi ' 
IU.6) 


917 f9 71 

ZIJ \L.I} 


7 (0.6) ; 


221 


(2.3) 




14 


(0.7) ' 


0(\^ to 1 1 
zUj U.I) 


9 (0 6) 


215 


(2.7) 




13 


(0.7) 1 


zUD U.D) 


8 (0 5) 


91Q 


f7 11 




1 7 
1/ 


rn 01 1 
(U.o) { 


9nA fO 1 1 
zUD U.I) 


7 (0.5) 


zuo 


f7 71 




1 0 

\S 


rn 01 1 
(U.o) 1 


195 (2.5) 


10 (0.7) : 


990 

LL7 


to 41 
U.4) 




1 L 

Id 


ri ni 1 
(l.U) 


218 (1.9) 


10 (0.5) i 


971 

L0\ 


fl fll 

u.oj 




1 r 
1 J 


rn 01 ' 
(U.o) 


999 fl 71 
LLL \\J} 


10 (0.7) 


999 

LLL 


f9 41 




on 
zU 


rn 01 ' 
(U.V) , 


914 fl fll 
ZI4 il.OJ 


9 (0.6) 1 


91 1 

Z 1 J 


10 71 




10 

lo 


rn 01 

(U.V) i 


9fll fl fll 
ZUI \\.0} 


9 (0.8) 1 


LOj 


10 91 
U.z) 




17 

1/ 


ri 01 
(1.^) 


997 fl fll 
ZZJ u.oj 


8 (0.6) 


91fl 

Z 1 0 


f9 71 




10 

Iz 


rn 71 
(U./) 


9fl7 f9 71 

ZU/ \LJ 1 


8 (0.5) ' 


979 

LOL 


10 91 
IZ.ZJ 




1 1 
1 1 


rn Al 
(U.6) 


000 to A\ 

LLL \L.*tl 


9 (0.7) 


97n 

ZjU 


f9 71 

u./j 




10 
\6 


rn 01 
(U.V) 


91fl f991 

ZIO \L.Ll 


7 (0.5) 


9nQ 

ZU/ 


f9 fll 




1/L 
ID 


ri ni 
(l.U) 


107 f9 71 

17/ \L.oi 


10 (0.7) ' 
— (— ) i 


997 

LLl 


10 ^1 
U.J) 

f 1 




17 
1/ 


rn 01 
(U.V) 

r 1 


91 <i f9fll 
ZlJ iZ.UJ 

r 1 


10 (0.8) 


230 


\ — ) 

(3.2) 




12 


( — ) 
(0.7) 


— \ — ) 

917 f9 71 
Zl/ \L.6} 


9 (0.7) 


234 


(2.5) 




14 


(1.0) 


991 f9 41 
ZZl \L.H} 


8 (0.7) ' 


97fl 

ZJU 


f9 71 




in 
lU 


rn 71 
(U./) 


91A f9 Al 
zlD U.D) 


10 (0.9) 


91fl 

Z 1 0 


(0 fll 




1 A 
ID 


rill 
(I.I) 


210 (2.1) 


8 (0.8) 


221 


(2.3) 




13 


(0.7) 


209 (2.3) 


8 (0.6) 


91fl 

Z 1 0 


f9 11 




1A 

ID 


rn 01 
(U.o) 


9flA f9 91 
ZUD \L.L} 


9 (0.7) 


229 


(2.7) 




11 


(0.8) 


994 f9 91 
ZZ4 \L.L} 


8 (0.6) 


231 


(2.2) 




15 


(0.8) 


216 (1.8) 


8 (0.7) 1 


228 


(2.6) 




11 


(0.8) 


9fl0 f9 ^\ 

ZU7 \L.J} 


8 (0.6) ' 


221 


(3.0) 




19 


(1.0) 


200 (2.0) 


9 (0.5) 


222 


(3.8) 




19 


(1.1) 


210 (2.4) 


Q rn 01 I 


219 


(2.7) 




14 


(0.9) 


208 (2.1) 


9 (0.6) 


228 


(2.5) 




10 


(0.6) 


215 (1.9) 


9 (0.7) 
- [-) 


225 


(2.7) 
(-) 




14 


(0.7) 


215 (1.7) 


10 (0.6) 


224 


(2.1) 




20 


(-) 
(0.8) 


- {-) 
212 (1.9) 


11 (0.6) ; 


232 


(1.9) 




16 


(1.0) 


219 (1.4) 


11 (0.7) 


231 


(2.3) 




13 


(0.7) 


218 (2.4) 


- (-) ' 

6 (0.5) 1 


192 


(4.9) 




14 


(0.8) ' 


182 (3.2) 



— Juri\di(iian did not portidpote in 1992 Triol Stote Assessment. 

♦ Did not sotfsfy one of the guidelines for stiiool sample portidpotion t Jtes for the 1992 Trio! Stote Assessment (see Technitol Report of the HAEP 1992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
SOURCE: Notionol Center for Edu(otion Stotistits, Notionol Assessment of Edurotionol Progrtss (HAEP), 1992 Reoding Assessment 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



TABLE C.3A 



1992 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



THE MfflON'S 
REPORT 
CARO 




Did Not Rnish High School 



Percentage 
of Students 



Average 
Proficiency 



I Don't Know 



Percentage 
of Students 



Average 
Proficiency 



Nation 


4 (0.4) 


\ 197 (2.7) 

1 


Region 




1 »*« (***) 


Northemt 


3 (0.5) 




5 (0.7) 


197 (3.6) 


Central 

Willi U| 


3 (0.7) 


! 


West 


6 (1.0) 


\ 195 (5.4) 


State 






Ainbama 


9 (0.7) 


197 (2.6) 


Ari7onn 


5 (0.4) 


, 195 (3.6) 


Arvrincnc 


9 (0.6) 


; 202 (2.6) 


Cnliforntn 

^UIIIWI illU 


5 (0.5) 


178 (4.2) 


Colorndo 


4 (0.3) 


202 (3.2) 


Connecticut 


3 (0.3) 


j * 201 (3.6) 


Deloware^ 


4 (0.4) 


198 (4.5) 


Florida 


5 (0.5) 


; 200 (3.4) 


Georgia 


6 (0.5) 


i 201 (3.2) 


Hawaii 


3 (0.3) 


i 198 (4.4) 


Indiana 


6 (0.6) 


211 (3.7) 


iowa 


3 (0.4) 


\ 206 (3.4) 


Kentufkv 


10 (0.7) 


200 (2.2) 


Louisiana 


8 (0.6) 


i 196 (2.2) 


Mainet 


3 (0.4) 


i 213 (3.9) 


Maryland 


4 (0.4) 


; 196 (4.9) 


Massachusetts 


3 (0.4) 


i 205 (3.5) 


Minnesota 


2 (0.3) 


• (***) 


Mis^issiDoi 


8 (0.7) 


189 (2.6) 


Miccntiri 

till J JVUI 1 


6 (0.5) 


211 (2.6) 


Montana 


— (— ) 


: - (-) 


Nebroskat 


3 (0.4) 


... (**1 


New Hampshiret 


4 (0.4) 


212 (3.5) 


New Jeneyt 


4 (0.4) 


205 (4.2) 


New Mexico 


6 (0.7) 


193 (3.2) 


NewYorkt 


4 (0.5) 


197 (3.7) 


North Carolina 


7 (0.5) 


196 (2.6) 


North Dakota 


3 (0.4) 


- (-•) 


Pennsylvania 


4 (0.4) 


' 209 (2.8) 


Rhode Island 


5 (0.5) 


: 203 (4.8) 


South Carolina 


5 (0.6) 


198 (2.8) 


Tennessee 


8 (0.6) 


202 (2.6) 


Texas 


7 (0.8) 


200 (2.8) 


Utah 


3 (0.4) 


' 208 (4.5) 


Virginia 


6 (0.6) 


207 (2.8) 


Washington 


- (-) 


; - (-) 


West Virginia 


8 (0.6) 


203 (2.7) 


Wisconsin 


3 (0.3) 


; 212 (3.8) 


Wyoming 


4 (0.3) 


210 (4.2) 


Other Jurisdictions 




1 


DoDEA 


- [-) 


- {-] 


Guam 


5 (0.4) 


; 175 (5.4) 



37 (1.1) 

37 (2.8) 

35 (2.0) 
34 (2.1) 
41 (1.8) 

27 (1.2) 

43 (1.5) 

30 (1.0) 
43 (1.2) 
34 (1.2) 

34 (1.3) 

37 (0.8) 

36 (1.4) 

31 (1.2) 

38 (1.2) 
33 (1.4) 

32 (1.1) 

31 (1.3) 

33 (1.4) 

30 (1.4) 

32 (1.2) 

33 (1.4) 

36 (1.3) 

35 (1.4) 

32 (1.2) 

- (-) 

31 (1.3) 
30 (1.2) 

33 (1.6) 

37 (1.7) 

36 (1.5) 

29 (0.9) 

30 (1..3) 

34 (1.1) 
40 (1.6) 

31 (1.2) 
30 (1.3) 

35 (1.4) 
39 (1.3) 
29 (1.1) 

- (-) 
29 (1.0) 

36 (1.2) 
33 (1.1) 

- (-) 
44 (1.2) 



Sample nn in tin 1992 ossessment K insuHicient lo pttmil o relioble eslimole. 
— Juilsdkllon did nol poilldpalt in 1992 Ttiol Slote Assessment. 

} Did nol solisly one otthn guidelines (oi school somple poitidpotion toles for the 1992 Ttiol Stole Assessment (see Tethnicol RepoH o( the NAEP 1992 Trio! Slote Assessment Projtom in Reodinj). 
SOURCE: Notionol Ctntet lor Educotion Sto1Kti(s, Holionol AssessmenI ol Educolionol Progress (KAEP), 1 992 Reading Assessment 



209 (1.3) 

212 (3.6) 

205 (2.5) 

213 (2.1) 
207 (1.6) 

199 (2.1) 
204 (1.6) 

203 (1.6) 
193 (2.4) 

209 (1.6) 

210 (1.6) 
209 (1.7) 

204 (1.6) 

206 (1.4) 

200 (2.0) 

216 (1.6) 

217 (1.3) 
206 (1.5) 

201 (1.2) 

218 (1.6) 

204 (2.0) 
215 (1.9) 

214 (1.6) 
195 (1.9) 
213 (1.3) 

- (-) 

211 (1.5) 
222 (1.8) 

212 (1.8) 

203 (2.2) 

208 (1.7) 

206 (1.5) 

215 (1.4) 

213 (1.6) 

209 (2.2) 

205 (1.7) 

204 (1.4) 

207 (1.6) 

214 (1.5) 
213 (1.5) 

- {-) 
207 (1.8) 
217 (1.5) 

216 (1.5) 



182 (2.0) 
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TABLE UB 



Groduated College 



1994 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only 

Some Education After High School 



THE NXnpNlS 
REPORT 



CARO 

1992 
1994 



Graduated High School 





Percentage 


Average 




Percentoge | 


Averoge 




Percentage 


Average 




of Students 


Proficiency 




of Students \ 

I 


Proficiency 




of Students 


Proficiency 


Notion 




{1.0) 


000 

III 


(1.4) 




o 

8 


/A C\ 

(0.5) 


222 


(2.2) 




13 


(0.5) 


206 


(1.9) 


Region 




























Northeost 


A'i 


/I Q\ 


001 

221 


/ 9 1 1 

lo.l) 




6 


(0.5) 


000 

222 


(4.4) 




14 


(1.3) 


202 


(3.3) 


Southeast 


oc 
OD 


(2.0) 


216 


(3.0) 




9 


(1.1) 


222 


(3.0) 




17 


(1.0) 


207 


(3.9) 


Central 




/I L\ 

(1.6) 


00^- 

lib 


/o ni 
(o.O) 




n 

8 


*/1 L\ 

(1.6) 


221 


(5.1) 




12 


(1.1) 


215 


(4.0) 


West 


A(\ 
4U 


/oil 
(2.1) 


000 

116 


/O A\ 

(2.4) 




7 

7 


in 01 

(0.8) 


221 


(5.1) 




10 


(0.5) 


201 


(3.9) 


Stote 






























Alabama 


97 
6/ 


(Lb) 


01 7 

zl/ 


M ni 

(1.9) 




n 

9 


in oi 

(0.8) •■ 


217 


/O OI 

(3.2) 




18 


(1.0) 


201 


(2.6) 


Arizona 


o4 


M CI 
(l.I)) 


01 o 

218 


f 0 01 

(2.0) 




9 


(0.8) 


219 


(3.5) 




10 


(0.7). 


200 


(3.3) 


Arkansos 


00 

00 


(1.6) 


01 c 

21!) 


ro ni 

(2.0) 




10 


(0.8) 


221 


(3.1) 




19 


(1.1) 


203 


(2.6) 


Colifornia 


on 

oV 


M ni 
(1.9) 


on7 

207 


/oil 

(2.1) 




8 


(0.7) 


207 


(3.4) 




9 


(0.7) 


191 


(4.2) 


Colorado 


AA 


M CI 
(l.I)) 


000 

III 


/I A\ 

(1.4) 




8 


in t\ 

(0.6)< 


220 


(2.7) 




10 


(0.7) 


213 


(3.0) 


Connecticut 


4V 


M A\^ 

(1.4)> 


001 

2ol 


/I 71 

(1.7) 




8 


//I t\ 
(0.6) 


234 


(2.9) 




9 


(0.6) 


209 


(3.6) 


Delaware 


4U 


M ni 
(1.0) 


01 A 

214 


/I 41 

(1.4)< 




8 


in 41 

(0.4) 


217 


(3.3) 




12 


(0.7) 


202 


(3.2) 


Florida 


4U 


M 01 

(l.o) 


01 0 

212 


/O 01 

(2.3) 




8 


(0.7) 


219 


(3.3) 




12 


(0.8) 


195 


(3.2)< 


Georgia 


A(\ 

4U 


M 71 

(1.7) 


01 7 

217 


/o n\ 

(2.9) 




8 


(0.8) 


219 


(3.2) 




15 


(1.1) 


199 


(3.4) 


Kowaii 


OD 
00 


/I 01 

(l.o) 


ono 
208 


/I ni 

(1.9) 




7 

7 


in n 

(0.5) 


215 


(5.0) 




13 


(0.8) 


194 


(27) 


Indiana 


07 
0/ 


(1.6) 


oon 
Hi 


/I CI 

(1.5) 




1 n 

10 


(0.7) 


230 


(2.8) 




18 


(1.0) 


216 


(2.6) 


Iowa 


A'i 

4o 


/I 71 
(1./) 


oon 
Hi 


/I £.\ 

(1.6) 




8 


(0.6) 


232 


(2.9) 




13 


(0.9) 


219 


(2.1) 


Kentucky 


on 
OU 


/I 01 

(1.2) 


010 

218 


/oil 

(2.1) 




11 


(0.7) 


222 


(2.9) 




19 


(0.9) 


212 


(2.0) 


Louisiana 


0>l 

o4 


/I CI 
(1.3) 


onn 
200 


10 01 

(2.2) 




8 


(0.7) 


209 


(2.6) 




IB 


(0.9) 


196 


(2.1) 


Maine 


AA 

44 


ri 01 
(1.2) 


00£ 

2o6 


/I CI 

(1.5) 




9 


in n 

(0.5) 


237 


(2.4) 




14 


(0.8) 


225 


(2.5) 


Moryland 


40 

4o 


(1.6) 


017 

217 


/O 01 

(2.2) 




7 


(0.6) 


215 


(3.3) 




11 


(0.7) 


202 


(4.1) 


Massachusetts 


4V 


M 71 

(1.7) 


000 

232 


/I Z 1 

(1.6) 




9 


(0.7) 


230 


(2.3) 




10 


(0.7) 


212 


(3.1) 


Minnesota 


AO 

4z 


/I CI 
(1.3) 


oon 
229 


ri £1 

(1.6) 




n 

8 


in zi 

(0.6) 


220 


{2.8)< 




11 


(0.7) 


212 


(3.2) 


Mississippi 


97 
01 


M 91 
(1.0) 


007 

ID/ 


/oil 
(2.1) 




7 


in zi 

(0.6) 


213 


(3.8) 




17 


(0.9) 


199 


(2.8) 


Missouri 


97 
0/ 


/I L\ 

(1.6) 


00 c 

lib 


fo ni 
(2.0) 




9 


in i.\ 

(0.6) 


007 

227 


(3.3) 




17 


(1.2) 


216 


(2.4) 


Montanaf 


90 
07 


/I 91 

(l.o) 


090 

zoU 


/I 01 

(1.8) 




1 /I 
10 


fn /.I 

(0.6) 


007 

227 


/O OI 

(2.8) 




13 


(0.9) 


219 


(2.2) 


Nebraskaf 


A'i 
40 


/I Ql 

(l.o) 


091 

zol 


/I CI 

(l.j) 




7 


in 71 

(0.7) 


000 

232 


/o ni 

(2.9) 




13 


(0.8) 


215 


(2.5) 


New Kampshiref 


41 


/I 71 
(1./) 


091 

zol 


/o ni 




n 
9 


f/1 /.I 
(0.6) 


ooz 

236 


/O 71 

(2.7) 




11 


(1.0) 


220 


(2.6) 


New Jersey 


AL 
41) 


/I CI 
(1.3) 


oon 
2o0 


/I 41 

(1.4) 




1 /I 

10 


in oi 

(0.8) 


225 


(2.8) 




11 


(0.8) 


209 


(3.1) 


New Mexico 


9>! 
04 


/I 91 

(l.o) 


01 c 

lib 


/I Ql 

(1.9) 




9 


f/1 71 

(0.7) 


220 


(2.9) 




14 


(0.8) 


200 


(3.2)< 


New York 


4z 


(1.8) 


oon 

220 


/O /II 

(2.0) 




7 


(0.7) 


224 


(3.3) 




11 


(0.6) 


208 


(2.7) 


North Carolina 


44 


(1.4)> 


223 


(2.0) 




8 


(0.6) 


226 


(2.6) 




13 


(0.8)< 


204 


(2.2) 


North Dakota 




U.4J 


099 
loo 


I I.J) 




0 

8 


(U.O) 


000 

lol 


/o ni 

(2.9) 




11 


(0.7) 


217 


(2.5) 


Pennsylvaniaf 


37 


(2,0) 


224 


(2.3) 




12 


(0.9)» ' 


221 


(2.9)< 




18 


(1.2) 


210 


(2.2) 


Rhode islandf 


40 


(1.3) 


228 


(1.6) 




11 


(0.8) 


230 


(2.6) 




10 


(0.7) 


217 


(2.5) 


South Carolina 


40 


(1.6) 


213 


(2.0) 




7 


(0,6) 


216 


(4.1) 




17 


(1.0) 


193 


(2.5) 


Tennesseet 


36 


(1.8) 


219 


(2.7) 




9 


(0.7) 


225 


(3.9) 




18 


(1.0) 


213 


(3.3) 


Texos 


37 


(1.8) 


; 222 


(3.0) 




9 


(0.6) 


224 


(2.7) 




13 


(1.1) 


207 


(3.1) 


Utah 


42 


(1.3) 


■ 226 


(1.5) 




9 


(0.8) 


225 


(2.5) 




10 


(0.7) 


211 


(2.6) 


Virginia 


41 


(1.7) 


221 


(1.9)< 




8 


(0,6) 


220 


(3.1) 




13 


(0.9) 


207 


(2.6) 


Washington 


40 


(1.4) 


: 223 


(1.7) 




8 


(0.6) 


216 


(2.4) 




10 


(0.5) 


209 


(2.7) 


West Virginia 


33 


(1.3) 


221 


(1.5) 




9 


(0,7) 


226 


(2.9) 




21 


(0.9) 


213 


(2.2) 


Wisconsint 


37 


(1.4) 


233 


(1.6) 




9 


(0.7) 


228 


(2.5) 




14 


(0.8) 


223 


(2.5) 


Wyoming 


39 


(1.3) 


228 


(1.5) 




9 


(0.7) 


230 


(2.1) 




13 


(0.7) 


215 


(2.1) 


Other Jurisdictions 


























DoDEA 


42 


(1.1) 


223 


(1.4) 




11 


(0.8) 


226 


(2.3) 




9 


(0.7) 


209 


(2.3) 


Guam 


36 


(1.1) 


185 


(1.8) 




6 


(0.5) 


189 


(4.3) 




13 


(0.7) 


176 


(2.6) 



<< Tlie value for the 1994 o$s«$ment was signifi(anily lower (» higher) thon the volue lor 1992 at or obout ihs 95 pertent (onfidente level. These nototions indicote stotistkal signifkon(e from o multiple (Omporison procedure 
based on 38 iurisdlctions Mrlidpaling in botli 1992 ond 1 994. If looking at only one state. < indicates the volue for 1994 wos sijnifkontly lower 1> higher) ihan the volue for 1992 ot or oboul the 95 percent confidence level 
Stottstkolly signifkoni differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the stote comporKon samples for the nation ond regions ore not indicated. 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample porticipotion rotes for the 1 994 Trul State Assessment (see Appendix A). 

SOURCE: Nationoi (enter for Educotion StotKtlcs, Kotionol Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1994 Rtoding Assessment 
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1994 Average Grode 4 Reading Proficiency m m 
by Parents' Education Level card 
Public Schools Only (continued) ]^ 

Did Not Finish Higli School t Don't Know 


ixnoH's 

L ■ ■ J 








Percentoge 
of Studonts 


Average 

Profidency 


Percentoge 
of Students 


Averoge 
Proiidracy 




Nation 


4 (0.4) 


iflfl 11 ^\ 

loo iJ.jJ 


1A ffl QI 1 


204 (1.3) 




Region 








705 M 91 

£UJ \ 1 J 




Northeast 


4 in ot 

3 (0.8) 




1A fl 71 
JH U J 




Southeost 


6 (0.9) 


}QL IAQ\ 


1A fl h\ 


900 (2 81 




Central 


4 (0.6) 


\ ) 


11 fl QI 


910 (3 91 




West 


5 (0.6) 


Iflfl Ik k\ 

loo iD.DJ 


1ft fl ftl 

JO \ 1 .OJ 


203 (2.4) 




State 








901 (9 91 




Alabama 


0 (0.7) 


107 iin\ 


9ft fl f11 




Arizona 


5 (0.6) 


IflQ 11 ^\ 

l07 \0.J} 


49 fl 41 


198 (2.3) 




Arkansas 


6 (0.61< 


|7D w.O] 


11 fl 91 
Jl \i.i.i 


204 (2.6) 




California 


A in c\ 

4 (0.5) 


IDD 


IQ fl /i1 

J7 \ 1 .OJ 


189 (2.6) 




Colorado 


0 in A\ 

3 (0.4) 


1Q0 KQ\ 


1*; fl 11 
J J \ 1 . jj 


904 (1 71 

£U^ 1 1 J 




Connecticut 


0 in c\ 

3 (0.5) 


onA Ik Q\ 


Ifl fl 91 

JU \ 1 .1} 


919 (211 




Delaware 


0 in A\ 

3 (0.4) 


IQC tA k\ 
loj 14.0) 


17 fl f11 

J/ ( 1 .UJ 


199 fl 81<r<r 

1 77 \ 1 .OJxv 




Florida 


A in A\ 
4 (0.4) 


1fl7 M fl^ 
lo/ i4.oJ 


17 fl 11 
J/ ( 1 . jj 


900 f9 1 1 

£UU \£> 1 J 




Georgia 


6 (0./) 


lOJ \J.'\} 


11 fl 91 


199 (9 51 

177 \L'JI 




Hawaii 


0 in A\ 

3 (0.4) 


1 00 rc i\ 


IQ fl 11 

07 \\.\} 


IQS f9 91 

I7J \L.Ll 




Indiana 


4 (0.5) 


ion (Ak\ 

|70 I'l.DJ 


11 fl 41 
01 U '^J 


210 (1.4)< 




Iowa 


1 rn 'i\ 




11 fl 91 

JJ \l'Ll 


215 (1 71 




Kentucky 


0 iU.D] 


1Q^ 91 

|7J W't-I 


11 fl 41 
J J \ 1 .^1 


206 (2.1) 




Louisiana 


fl rn 7^ 
0 (0./) 


Iflft to A\ 
iOO 


11 fl 31 
J J \ 1 . JJ 


194 (2.0)< 




Maine 


A in 'i\ 
4 (O.J) 


91 A t'\1\ 
Zl4 U'JJ 


9Q fl 11 


918 (1 61 

£ 1 U V 1 .UJ 




Maryland 


1 in A\ 
0 (0.4) 


1Q^ f^ll 

l7J (J.IJ 


11 fl 11 
J 1 \l .01 


903 (201 

£UJ y&.uj 




Massachusetts 


6 (0.4) 


nnL (IAS 


9Q fl 41 

17 \ I .HJ 


212 (1.8) 




Minnesota 


2 (O.J) 


i J 


17 fl 11 
0/ \\.\} 


210 (2.0) 




Mississippi 


fl tn k\ 


1Q9 110) 


19 fl 31 

OL \ 1 .JJ 


197 (211 




Missouri 


c in L\ 
5 (0.6) 


1QQ tn\^ 


19 fl 11 

J£ U .1 J 


208 (1.7) 




Montanaf 


<9 in A\ 
3 (0.4) 


911 91 
Zll 


1*; fl 91 

Oj ( 1 .1} 


91 S fl 91 

£IJ \\.7I 




Nebraskat 


0 in A\ 

1 (0.4) 


*** i***\ 
\ J 


14 fl /^1 

JH \ 1 .UJ 


908 fl 61 

£UU \ 1 .UJ 




New Hampshiref 


A in c\ 

4 (0.5) 


907 K k\ 
£[}/ iJ.Dj 


1*; fl 9K 

Oj \\.li> 


91S fl 81<r 

£ 1 J \ 1 .OJv. 




New Jersey 


1 in A\ 
3 (0.4) 


10? K Q\ 
l7i) [j.y] 


in fl 11 

OU \ 1 .OJ 


909 (1 6 

£U7 \ 1 .UJ 




New Mexico 


L in L\ 

D (U.DJ 


Iftft ftl 

too n^oj 


lA fl 11 

JO \ 1 .JJ 


196 (2.1) 




New York 


A in A\ 


1QA 91 


1/i fl 11 
JO \ 1 .JJ 


202 (2.1) 




North Carolina 


5 \\i.j]< 


f9 Q1 


Ifl fl 11 

JU u • u 


906 (1 61 

LW \ 1 .UJ 




North Dakota 


0 in i\ 


««* i***\ ' 
\ J 


11 fl SI 
J J \i .JJ 


217 (2.0) 




Pennsylvaniaf 




187 (S71<r 

1 0/ \ J./ /v. 


28 (1.5)< 


208 (2.3) 




Rhode Islandt 


A in A\ 


9ni fi Qi 


IS fl 1 
J J \i .11 


211 (171 




South Carolina 


k in ^\ 


IRQ fl ni 

107 IJ.UJ 


10 fl 11 

JU \ i >JJ 


198 (1.4)< 




Tennessee! 


7 (0.6) 


200 (3.7) 


30 (1.4) 


204 (2.2) 




Texas 


6 (0.7) 


195 (3.2) 


35 (1.6) 


205 (1.9) 




Utah 


2 (0.3) 


(•••) 


37 (1.1) 


209 (1.4) 




Virginia 


5 (0.5) 


196 (4.3) 


32 (1.2) 


208 (1.9) 




Washington 


2 (0.3) 


197 (4.6) 


38 (1.1) 


203 (1.8) 




West Virginia 


7 (0.5) 


196 (3.1) 


31 (1.2) 


205 (1.4) 




Wisconsint 


4 (0.4) 


212 (4.1) 


37 (1.3) 


217 (1.5) 




Wyoming 


4 (0.4) 


203 (4.1) 


35 (1.1) 


216 (1.4) 




ntk«r lurltfllHlAiit 
vinvl JVIIaUKllVII) 












DoDEA ■ 


2 (0.3) 


... (-•) 


36 (1.0) 


2l2 (1.3) 




Guam 


5 (0.5) 


164 (4.8) 


41 (0.9) 


181 (1.6) 




« The volue for Ihe 199't ossetjmeni wtij jignificontly lower (» liiglier) ilion the volue for 1992 ot or obout Ihe 95 percent (onlkien(e level. Theje nototionj indkote stotisticol significonce from o multiple (Omporhon procedure 
bojed on 38 jurisdictions pflrlkipating in both 1992 ond 1994. if looking ot only one stote, < indkotes the volue for 1994 wossignificontly lower (> higher) thon lhe««u* for 1 992 ot or about the 95 percent confidence level. 
Stotistkolly significont differences between 1 994 ond 1 992 for the stote (omporison samples for the notion or^ rtgiom ore not Indkoted. 

*** Sompic size in Ihe 1994 osstssment is insuffkient to permit o relkibte tstimole. 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample portkipotion rotes for the 1994 Trial Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 
SOURCE: Notional Center for Educotlor) Stotistics, Hotionol Assessment of Educotwnol Progress (NAtP), 1994 Xeoding Assessment 



Central Qty 



1992 Average Grade 4 Reading Proficiency 
by Type of Location 
Public Schools Only 

Urboit Fringe/Lorge Town 



THE NXriON'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentoge 
of Students 



Average 
Proficiency 



Notion* 


32 


(7 81 


! 707 

LKII 


(1 SI 


Stote 










Alabama 




\L.7i 


ZUu 


n 41 


Arizona 


57 


\L.J} 


71? 

Z 1 0 


(1 11 


Arkan^^ 




\0.\} 


70Q 

ZU/ 


(4 01 


California 


47 


(4 01 


700 


(7 Rl 


Colorado 


33 


(3 11 


711 

L 1 1 


(7 01 


Connecticut 


'iO 

JU 




704 

I ZUS 


n Rl 


liOinu/nrAZ 
UCIUWUI Of 


'to 


lU.Zj 


. ZlJ 


10.9) 


Florida 




M 41 


707 
zuz 




GeorQlo 


24 


(7 71 

\L.1 1 


70? 

ZUJ 


(? 91 


HowqII 


26 


(1 71 


70Q 

ZU/ 


(? 71 


Indiana 

IIIUIUIIU 


^7 
J/ 


(7 71 

\LJ } 


717 

i Z 1/ 




lOWQ 


77 

LI 


(7 ?1 


774 
ZZS 


f7 71 


Kentuckv 


1 0 


(7 ?1 


i 71*; 

I Zl J 


n 41 


Louisiana 


34 


(7 71 

\L.LI 


' 700 

) ZUU 


(7R1 


Maine^ 


9 


(7 41 


1 


(***! 


Muryland 


77 

LI 


(7 81 


^ 700 

1 ZUU 


(4 41 


Massachusetts 


27 


(7 41 


^ 710 

J Z 1 u 


(7 71 


Minnesota 


16 


(3 01 


1 717 

1 Ll L 


(4 01 


Mississippi 
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Type of location risult$ are not reported for the four regions of the country, DoDEA schook, or Guom. 
*** Somple $ize in ths 1992 assessment is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate. 
— Jurisdiction did not porticipote in 1 992 Triol Stale Assessment. 

I Interpret witli caution ony comparisons involving this statistic. The noture of the somple does not allow accurote determinotion of the voriobility of this volue. 

♦ Did not solisfy one of tlw guidelines for school sample portidpation rates for the 1 992 Trial State Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1 992 Trial State Assessment Program in Reoding). 

* Scfiool sample size is Insufficient to permit relioble regional results for type of location. 

** Results far type of location are not avollable for the Deportment of Defense Education Acli/ity (DoDEA) Oversees Schools ond Guom, 
SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Educotioft StolHtics, Notionoi Assessment of Educolionol Progress (NAEP), 1 992 Reoding Assessment 
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Type of lo(olion results ore not reported for the four regions of the country, DoDEA schools, or Guom 

« The volue for the 1 994 osswsmeni wos signifkonlly lower (» higher) thon the votue for 1 992 ot or obout ihe 95 percent confidence level. These nototions indicote stotislicol significonce from o multiple comporison procedute 
bosed on 38 juriviirtions porlicipoling in both 1 992 ond 1 994. If looking ol only one stote, < indicotes the volue for 1 994 wos significontly lower (> higher) thon the volue for 1 992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 
Stotisticolly signlficont differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the stote comparison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indicoled. 

! Interpret with coution ony comporisons Involving this sJotistlc. The noture of the somple does not oilow (Kcurote determinotion of the vorwbility of this volue. 

*** Somple size in the 1994 assessment is insu(fi<ient to permit o relioble estimate. 

* School sample size is insufficient to permit relioble regional results for type of locotion. 

** Results for type of locotion ore not ovoiloble for the Department of Defense Education Activity (OoOEA) Overseos Schools ond Guom. 
t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porticipation rotes for the 1994 Trial Stole Assessment (see Appendix A). 
SOURCE: Notionol Center for Educotion Stotistics, Kotionol Assessnient of Educotional Progress (NAEP) 1994 fteoding Assessment 
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1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Gender 
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(2.3) 


monianaj 


1 J 


b (U.o) 




J J 


Q fl ni 
7 ll.U) 




— 


(-) 


! 30 


(2.0) 




— 


(-) 


40 


(2.0) 




4 U.U) 


A fn 71 




7 fl ni 

/ ll.U) 


r 11 f 1 71 

! II 11./) 




27 


(1.5) 


: 30 


(2.0) 




34 


(2.5) 


39 


(2.2) 


new nanipsnirei t 


7 fi n 
/ [].]} 


k /nRi 

D lU.o) 




0 fl ill 
" 11.4) 


19 fl k\ 

Iz ll.b) 




34 


(1.9) 


; 30 


(1.7) 




42 


(1.7) 


42 


(2.4) 


new jerseyr 


A f1 M 


7 fl 41 
/ U.4) 




0 fl k\ 

1 ll.b) 


in fl ni 
lU ll.U) 




31 


(2.1) 


■ 29 


(1.6) 




38 


(2.5) 


37 


(2.2) 


new nexiia 


i fn 


1 tn 7\ 




it fn 01 
4 lU.V) 


' fn Ri 
b lu.o) 




21 


(1.8) 


17 


(1.7) 




24 


(2.3) 


24 


(1.9) 


new TorKt 


i fn 


^ fl ni 
J ll.U) 




c fn 71 
5 lU./) 


R fl 11 

0 ll.l) 




24 


(1.8) 


' 24 


(1.91 




29 


(1.6) 


31 


(1.9) 


nunn v.aroiina 


^ fn 


c fn Ri 
i lU.o) 




k fn 01 
b lU.V) 


' in fl iw 
lU ll.j)> 




23 


(1.4) 


• 26 


(1.8) 




26 


(1.7) 


34 


(2.1)> 


nonn uaKuia 


(t f1 9) 


A fMl 

b I I.J) 




7 fl 11 
/ ll.l) 


in fl 11 

lU ll.l) 




33 


(2.2) 


33 


(2.5) 




37 


(2.1) 


42 


(2.2) 


rennsyivaniay 


^ fn ft^ 


c fill 
, J ll.l) 




7 fill 
/ ll.l) 


Q fT Tl 
7 ll.l) 




29 


(2.4) 


i 25 


(1.9) 




34 


(1.7) 


35 


(2.0) 


KHOoe isiana 1 


1 fn 7^ 


c fl ni 
D ll.U) 




k fl ni 
b ll.U) 


in fl ci 
lU ILb) 




26 


(1.8) 


; 27 


(1.8) 




30 


(2.3) 


37 


(1.9) 


Nnittii inrnllnn 
jUUiII \.UI UIIIIU 


'\ fn 71 


^ fnAi 




<t fl ni 


i ^ fl ni 




19 


(1.4) 


i 17 


(1.4) 




24 


(1.9) 


23 


(1.8) 


Tennessee! 


3 (0.9) 


5 (0.8) 




5 (0.81 


7 (1.4) 




21 


(1.9) 


23 


(1.7) 




26 


(1.9) 


30 


(2.2) 


Texas 


Q ' f 1 n^ 


C Mil 

\ i (I.I) 




c in Di 
i (U.o) 


7 fn n\ 

7 (0.9) 




20 


(1.9) 


24 


(2.1) 




27 


(2.4) 


28 


(2.4) 


Utah 


4 (0.5) 


5 (0.8) 




6 (1.0) 


1 8 (1.1) 




27 


(2.0) 


26 


(1.8) 




33 


(1.9) 


34 


(2.3) 


Virginia 


5 (0.9) 


6 (0.9) 




7 (1.2) 


9 (1.1) 




28 


(1.9) 


21 


(2.1) 




35 


(1.9) 


32 


(1.8) 


Woshington 


- (-) 


5 (0.7) 






■ 7 (1.1) 






(-) 


: 24 


(1.7) 






(-) 


29 


(1.5) 


West Virginia 


3 (0.7) 


4 (0.7) 




'6 (1.2) 


7 (1.0) 




21 


(1.6) 


; 22 


(1.7) 




30 


(1.9) 


30 


(1.8) 


Wisconsinf 


5 (1.0) 


5 (0.8) 




7 (0.8) 


9 (1.3) 




30 


(1.7) 


31 


(2.0) 




37 


(1.8) 


39 


(2.3) 


Wyoming 


5 (0.7) 


4 (0.7) 




6 (0.8) 


7 (0.9) 




30 


(2.2) 


28 


(1.5) 




35 


(1.5) 


36 


(2.0) 


Other Jurisdictions 
































DoDEA 


- {-) 


4 (0.7) 




- [-) 


8 (1.1) 






(-) 


22 


(1.5) 






(-) 


34 


(1.6) 


Guam 


0 (0.2) 


1 (0.3) 




1 (0.5) 


i 2 (0.5) 




5 


(1.0) 


5 


(0.9) 




11 


(1.6) 


11 


(1.2) 



<< W\t value for the 1994 Q»essmenl was signifkonlly lover (» higher) than the value for 1992 ot or oboul the 9S percent (onfidente level These notations indkote stotlstkal sianifkoiue from o multiple (omporison procedurt bosed on 
38 jurisdktions porikipoting in bolh 1992 and 1994. If looking ot only one stote. < inditotes the volue for 1994 wo5 signifkon»ly lower (> highii) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 ptrtent (wifldence Uvd. Stothtitolly 
sijnifitont differences between 1 994 ond 1992 for tne siote (omporison somplts for the notion ond regk>ns ore iwt IndKoted. 

— Jurisdktion did not portidpote in 1992 Triol State Assessment. 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample portidpotion rotes for the 1 994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample portkipotion rotes for the 1992 Trkil State Assessment (see Technkol Report of the NAEP 1992 Trial Stnte Assessment Program in Reoding). 
SOURCf: Kotranol (enter for Education Stotistks, Notionot Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 1992 ond 1994 Iteoding Assessments 
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TABLE C.5B 



1992 ond 1994 Grode 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Gender 
Public Schools Only (continued) 

At or 46ove Bask Below Bask 

Mold Female Mole 



THE KATIOMIS 
REPORT 
CARD 




Female 





1992 


\ 1994 




1992 


1994 




1992 


1994 




1992 1 


1994 




Percentage 


i Percentage 




Percentage 


J Percentage 




Percentage i 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nation 


56 


(1.7) 


53 (1.5) 




65 


(1.5) 


1 64 


(1.3) 




44 


(1.7) ; 


47 


(1.5) 




35 


I 

(1.5) 


36 


(1.3) 


Region 


































37 


(3,0) 


Northeast 


61 


(5.0) 


56 (2.9) 




68 


(4.2) 


63 


(3.0) 




39 


(5.0) i 


47 


(2.9) 




32 


(4,2) i 


Southeast 


48 


(4.0) 


46 [z.o] 




62 


(3.8) 


■ 59 


(3.0) 




52 


(4.0) 


54 


(2.8) 




38 


(3.8) ^ 


41 


(3,0) 


Central 


62 


(2.7) 


59 [6A] 




67 


(3.6) 


71 


(3.6) 




38 


(2.7) 1 


41 


(3,1) 




33 


(3,6) i 


29 


(3,6) 


West 
State 

Alaboma 


51 


(2.8) 


OH IJ.UJ 




62 


(2.0) 


; 64 


(2.6) 




49 


(2.8) < 


46 


(3.0) 




38 


(2.0) 1 


36 


(2,6) 


48 


(2.1) 


aq fn n\ 




55 


(2.5) 


; 57 


(2.0) 




52 


(2.1) ■ 


52 


(2.0) 




45 


(2,5) 


43 


(2,0) 


Arizona 


50 


(2.2) 


a7 fn L\ 




58 


(2.0) 


■ 56 


(1.9) 




50 


(2.2) 


53 


(2.6) 




42 


(2,0) 1 


44 


(1,9) 


Arkansas 


52 


(2.1) 


aq ri u\ 




59 


(1.9) 


58 


(2.0) 




48 


(2.1) ! 


51 


(1.8) 




41 


(1.9) 1 


42 


(2,0) 


Gilifornia 


43 


(2.4) 


A\ fn n\ 
41 \Ll] 




52 


(2.6) 


i 48 


(2.4) 




57 


(2.4) 1 


59 


(2,2) 




48 


(2,6) . I 


52 


(2,4) 


lolorado 


61 


(2.1) 






67 


(2.1) 


: 64 


(1.8) 




39 


(2.1) ' 


45 


(2.1) 




33 


(2,1) 1 


36 


(1.8) 


Connecticut 


66 


(2.2) 


ir in n\ 

65 \Ll] 




71 


(2.2) 


71 


(2.1) 




34 


(2.2) 1 


35 


(2,2) 




29 


(2,2) 


29 


(2,1) 


Delawaret 


53 


(1.6) 


AL fn K\ 
4o \Lj] 




62 


(1.9) 


i 59 


(1.6) 




47 


(1.6) ! 


54 


(2,5) 




38 


(1.9) 1 


41 


(1.6) 


Florida 


49 


(2.0) 


AC fn L\ 

41) Iz.oJ 




56 


(1.9) 


! 55 


(1.9) 




51 


(2.0) ' 


55 


(2,6) 




44 


(1.9) : 


45 


(1.9) 


Georgia 


54 


(2.2) 


A7 fn i\ 




60 


(2.1) 


! 57 


(2.5) 




46 


(2.2) : 


53 


(2,7) 




40 


(2,1) ' 


43 


(2,5) 


Hawaii 


43 


(2.2) 


i A\ (1 \ \ 

41 UU 




53 


(2.2) 


! 52 


(2.1) 




57 


(2.2) ; 


59 


(2,1) 




47 


(2,2) 


48 


(2,1) 


Indiana 


64 


(2.0) 


00 [1.7] 




71 


(2.1) 


69 


(2.0) 




36 


(2.0) ! 


37 


(1.9) 




29 


(2,1) 


31 


(2,0) 


Iowa 


69 


(1.9) 


11 fn n\ 
DD \L£] 




77 


(1.4) 


! 73 


(1.6) 




31 


(1.9) i 


34 


(2,2) 




23 


(1.4) 


27 


(1,6) 


Kentucky 


54 


(2.0) 


b\ (I.VJ 




62 


(2.0) 


; 62 


(2.3) 




46 


(2.0) 


49 


(1.9) 




38 


(2,0) 


38 


(2,3) 


Louisiana 


42 


(2.2) 


00 il.oj 




50 


(1.9) 


i 43 


(2.1) 




58 


(2.2) 


62 


(1.8) 




50 


(1.9) 


57 


(2,1) 


Mainet 


73 


(2.3) 


m fn ^\ 




78 


(1.9) 


; 78 


(1.8) 




27 


(2.3) 


28 


(2,1) 




22 


(1.9) 


22 


(1.8) 


Maryland 


51 


(2.1) 


CI fl Q\ 




62 


(2.5) 


60 


(2.1) 




49 


(2.1) 


49 


(1.9) 




38 


(2,5) 


40 


(2,1) 


Massachusetts 


73 


(1.4) 


D/ il.O]< 




75 


(1.8) 


• 72 


(1.8) 




27 


(1.4) 


33 


(1.8)> 




25 


(1.8) 


28 


(1.8) 


Minnesota 


65 


(2.0) 


i Dl ll.o) 




71 


(1.8) 


' 69 


(2.2) 




35 


(2.0) 


39 


(1.8) 




29 


(1.8) 


31 


(2,2) 


Mississippi 


39 


(2.2) 


1 4U ll.OJ 




44 


(2.2) 


i 50 


(2.2) 




61 


(2.2) 


60 


(1.8) 




56 


(2,2) 


50 


(2,2) 


Miscouri 


64 


(2.0) 


CQ fn 'i\ 




70 


(2.0) 


66 


(2.1) 




36 


(2.0) 


42 


(2,3) 




30 


(2,0) 


34 


(2,1) 


Montaiaj 


— 


;-) 


i It in f\\ 

j 64 l^.UJ 




— 


(-) 


■ 74 


(2.2) 




— 


(-) 


36 


(2,0) 




— 


(H 


^ 26 


(2,2) 


neorasKQiT 


64 


(2.0) 


1 L'i fl 0^ 




73 


(1.7) 


69 


(2.4) 




36 


(2.0) 


37 


(1.9) 




27 


(1.7) 


! 31 


(2,4) 


New Hampsntreft 


72 


(2.2) 


oj \Lo] 




80 


(1.9) 


\ 76 


(2.2) 




28 


(2.2) 


35 


(2,3) 




20 


(1.9) 


24 


(2,2) 


New Jersey^ 


66 


(2.2) 


^•J fl 0^ 
00 




72 


(2.3) 


. 67 


(1.7) 




34 


(2.2) 


37 


(1.9) 




28 


(2,3) 


' 33 


(1.7) 


New Mexico 


52 


(2.1) 


AL tn 'i\ 
4d \£.o] 




57 


(2.0) 


: 52 


(1.9) 




48 


(2.1) 


54 


(2,3) 




43 


(2,0) 


■ 48 


(1.9) 


Hew lorKt 


59 


(2.0) 


17 tn A\ 
JO U.4J 




64 


(2.2) 


i 62 


(1.8) 




41 


(2.0) 


47 


(2,4) 




36 


(2.2) 


1 38 


(1,8) 


North Larouna 


53 


(1.8) 


C>l fl 0^ 




59 


(1.9) 


64 


(1.8) 




47 


(1.8) 


46 


(1.9) 




41 


(1.9) 


36 


(1.8) 


Nortn Uakota 


72 


(2.4) 


^0 fl 
07 il.O] 




76 


(2.2) 


76 


(1.6) 




28 


(2.4) 


31 


(1.8) 




24 


(2.2) 


24 


(1.6) 


rennsyivaniaT 


64 


(2.1) 


D/ \L\J} 




71 


(1.9) 


65 


(2.0) 




36 


(2.1) 


43 


(2.0) 




29 


(1.9) 


35 


(2,0) 


KnoDe isianu] 


61 


(2.9) 


Dl \IM} 




65 


(2.3) 


69 


(2.1) 




39 


(2.9) 


39 


(2,0) 




35 


(2.3) 


\ 31 


(2.1) 


South Carolina 


49 


(2.2) 


44 [1.7} 




57 


(2.3) 


52 


(1.8) 




51 


(2.2) 


56 


(1.9) 




43 


(2,3) 


48 


(1,8) 


Tennessee! 


53 


(1.9) 


53 (2.4) 




60 


(2.0) 


62 


(2.4) 




47 


(1.9) 


47 


(2.4) 




40 


(2,0) 


38 


(2,4) 


Texas 


53 


(2.4) 


56 (2.6) 




60 


(2.4) 


59 


(2.5) 




47 


(2.4) 


44 


(2.6) 




40 


(2,4) 


41 


(2,5) 


Utah 


63 


(2.1) 


59 (2.4) 




71 


(1.9) 


69 


(1.9) 




37 


(2.1) 


41 


(2.4) 




29 


(1.9) 


31 


(1.9) 


Virginia 


62 


(2.5) 


52 (2.3)< 




72 


(1.8) 


. 63 


(2.0)< 




38 


(2.5) 


48 


(2,3)> 




28 


(1.8) 


' 37 


(2,0)> 


Washington 




(~) 


55 (1.9) 






(-) 


62 


(2.1) 






(-) 


45 


(1.9) 






(~) 


38 


(2.1) 


West Virginia 


57 


(1.6) 


53 (1.9) 




65 


(1.8) 


63 


(1.8) 




43 


(1.6) 


47 


(1.9) 




35 


(1.8) 


37 


(1,8) 


Wisconsin! 


68 


(1.6) 


67 (2.1) 




73 


(1.8) 


75 


(1.9) 




32 


(1.6) 


33 


(2,1) 




27 


(1.8) 


25 


(1.9) 


Wyoming 


67 


(2.2) 


66 (2.1) 




75 


(1.6) 


71 


(2.0) 




33 


(2.2) 


34 


(2,1) 




25 


(1.6) 


29 


(2.0) 


Other Jurisdictions 






































DoDEA 




(-) 


57 (2.4) 






(-) 


68 


(1.3) 






(-) 


43 


(2,4) 






{-] 


• 32 


(1.3) 


Guam 


22 


(1.4) 


20 (1.0) 




33 


(1.8) 


, 35 


(2.0) 




78 


(1.4) 


: 80 


(1.0) 




67 


(1.8) 


65 


(2.0) 



« Tilt volue for tha ]994 assessment wos siqnilkontly lower (>> higher) thon the voluo for 1992 ot or about the 95 percent (onfidence level. These notolions inditote stotistuol signifkorKe from o multiple (ompori'>on ptotedure 
based on 38 jurisdictions porticipoling in both 199? ond 1994. If looking ot only one state, < indicotes the volue for 1994 wos significantly lower (> higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot o> obout the 95 percent confidence level 
Stotistkolly significant differences between 1994 and 1992 for tiie stote (omporison somplesfor the notion ond regions ore not indicoted. 

— Jurhdidion did not portidpote in 1 992 Triol State Assessment. 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipotion rates (ot the 1 994 Triol State Assessment (see Appendix A I 

\ Dkt not satisfy one of tiie guidelines for school somple porlicipation rotes for the 1992 Triol State Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1 992 Trial Slote Assessment Progrom in Reoding) 
SOURCE. National Center for Educotran Statistics. Kotionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (HAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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White 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Public Schools Only 

At or Above Advamed 
Black 



THE NATION'S 
RETORT 





1992 


: 1994 




1992 




Percentage 


i Percentage 




Percentage 


Notion 
Region 

Northeost 


8 


(1.0) 


9 


(0.9) 




1 (0 51 


12 


(3.4) 


9 


(1.8) 




1 (0 61 


Southeast 


6 


(1.1) 


8 


(0.8) 




1 (0 9) 


Central 


7 


(1.5) 


9 


(1.7) 




0 (0 7) 


West 


7 


(1.0) 


1 9 


(1.1) 




0 (0 2) 


Slate 














Alobama 


r 

5 


(0.6) 


7 


(1.2) 




0 (0 1) 


Arizoiio 


5 


(0.7) 


9 


(1.1) 




2 (1 61 


Arkansas 


5 


(0.8) 


6 


(0.9) 




0 (0.5) 


California 


6 


(1.0) 


5 


(0.8) 




1 (1.1) 


Colorado 


r 

5 


(0.8) 


8 


(1.0) 




1 (0 9)1 


Connecticut 


0 

8 


(1.2) 


14 


(1.4)> 




1 (1 01 


Delaware^ 


7 


(0.6) 


7 


(1.2) 




1 (0 3) 


Florida 


5 


(0.7) 


7 


(0.8) 




1 (0 41 


Georgia 


8 


(1.2) 


10 


(1.5) 




1 (0 6) 


Hawaii 


4 


(1.3) 


7 


(1.7) 




1 (2 01 


Indiana 


6 


(1.0) 


9 


(0.9) 




1 (1 01 


Iowa 


7 


(0.7) 


8 


(1.1) 




1 (1 8) 


Kentucky 


4 


(0.6) 


6 


(0.9) 




0 (0 7) 


Louisiana 


3 


(0.7) 


4 


(0.9) 




0 (0 2) 


Moinet 


7 


(0.9) 


10 


(1.0)> 






Maryland 


6 


(0.9) 


10 


(1.2) 




1 (0 61 


Massachusetts 


8 


(0.9) 


10 


(1.3) 




1 (0 71 


Minnesota 


6 


(0.8) 


8 


(0.8) 




0 (1 31 


Mississippi 


4 


(0.8) 


7 


(1.2) 




0 (0 21 


Missouri 


7 


(0.8) 


9 


(1.0) 




1 (0 81 


Montana! 




(— ) 


9 


(0.9) 




— ( ) 


Nebraskaft 


6 


(0.9) 


9 


(1.0) 




0 (0 5) 


New Hampshirett 


0 

0 


(1.1) 


9 


(1.1) 




I ) 


New Jersey^ 


10 


(1.4) 


11 


(0.9) 




1 (1 11 


New Mexico 


7 


(1.3) 


7 


(1.1) 




1 (2 41 


New Yorkt 


7 


(1.1) 


9 


(1.2) 




2 (1 01 


North Carolina 


7 


(0.9) 


11 


(1.1) 




1 (0 6) 


North Dakota 


6 


(0.9) 


9 


(1.0) 




... J. ..J 


Pennsylvoniat 


7 


(0 91 


0 


fl 0) 




1 (0 4) 


Rliode Island! 


6 


(0.8) 


9 


(1.2) 




1 (t 11 


South Carolina 


6 


(1.0) 


7 


(1.0) 




1 (0.3) 


Tennesseef 


5 


(0.9) 


8 


(1.1) 




1 (0.4) 


Texas 


7 


(1.2) 


10 


(1.2) 




1 (0.6) 


Utah 


5 


(0.7) 


7 
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The pet(enloge (or roce/elbnicily moy not odd lo 100 per(ent becouse o smoli perceniose of sludenh (oiegorized ihemselves os 'other.' 

The volue for Ihe 1994 outssment wos signifirontly lower h:> higher) thon the volue lor 1992 ot or obout the 95 portent (onliden(e level These noiotions indirote stotistUol signili(on(« Irom o multiple (ompcnson prO(cdufe bosed on 38 
prisdkllons paitiopoting in both 1 992 ond 1994 If lookino ot only one stote. < inditotes the volue lor 1994 wos signilitontly lower { . higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 percent (onfiden(e level StotistKolly srgniliwnt dillerences 
beivreen 1994 ond 1992 for the stote (omporison somples far the notion ond regions ore not indi(Ote<i 
No signifi(onl dlKereme^ between the two ossessmenis observed ot this ochievement level 

Somple sue in Ihe 1992 or 1994 nssessment is insuKicient to permit o relioble estimote — Jurisdirtion did nor porticipote in 1992 Triol Stote Assessment, 
I Inlerprei wiih (oulion ony (omporison invoking this stotistic Tbe noture of Ihe somple does not oilow o((urote deteiminotion of the voriobility of this volue. 
t Did not sotislY one ol the guidelines for school somple porticipotioi- roles for the 1994 Triol Stote AssessmenI (see Appendix A). 

* Old riot wlisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porticipotion rotes for the 1992 Triol Stole Assessment (see Technicol Report of the NAEP 1992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Rcoding} 
SQUKCr. Hoiionol Center for tducolion Slotistics, Hotionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (HAtP), 199? ond 1994 Keoding Assessments 
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Tho percenloge for rote/ethnicity may not odd to 1 00 percent becouse o small percentnye ai studenis categorized themselves as "other." 

Due to significant changes in Ihe wording of the race/ethnicity question between the 1992 and 1994 assessments, the 1992 results for Asian and Pacific Islander students ore not comparable to 1994 results. Therefore, 1992 results (or 
these two groups ore not presented. 

No significant differences between the two assessments observed at this achievement level. 

*** Sample size in the 1 992 or 1 994 assessment is insufficient to permit a relioble estimate. — Jurisdiction did not portkipoto in 1992 Trial Stole Assessntent. 
! Interpret with caution any comparison involving this statistic. The noture of the sample does not allow accurate determination of the voriobility of this volue. 
t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample porlicipotion rotes for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A). 

\ Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation roles for the 1992 Trial State Assessment (see Technicol Report of the KAEP 1992 Trial State Assessment Program in Keoding). 

'S OURCE: Hotional Center for Educotion Stotistics, Hotlonol Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP ). 1992 ortd 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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Jht pertenloge for rote/ethnkity moy nol odd to 100 percent because o smoll percentoge of sludenis co^egorized itiemselves os 'otlier' 
No signifkoni differences between the two assessments observed ot this achievement level 

'*** Somple size In the 1992 or 1994 ossessirient is insufficiint to permit o relioble estimate. — Jurisdiction did not porlidpote in 1997 Trial Stole Assessment. 
I Interpret with (oution ony comporison involving this siotistic. Tbe noture of the sample do(s not oilow occurote determination of the voriobility of this volue. 
t Did nol sotisfy one of the guidelines for school somple participation rotes for the 1994 Triol Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not sotisfy one of (he guidelines for school somple porticipotion rotes for the 1 992 Trial Stote Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1 992 Trial Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding) 
SOURCE: National (enter for Educotion Stotistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progrns (NAEP). 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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... (...) 




... 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 


Texas 


... (.•.) 


... (...) 




... j...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 


Utah 


... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


9 (4.3) 


Virginia 


... (...) 


... (...) 




... 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 


Wasiiington 


- (-) 


33 (7.7) 




- (-) 


19 (6.8) 




- (-) 


20 (5.0) 


West Virginia 


... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 


Wisconsinf 


... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


(...) 




16 (6.4)! 


... (...) 


Wyoming 


... (...) 


... (...) 




... (...) 


... (...) 




17 (5.0)! 


20 (5.0)1 


Other Jurisdictions 


















DoDEA 


- (-) 


34 (5.0) 




- (-) 


23 (4.8) 




- (-) 


17 (4.8) 


Guam 


... (...) 


9 (4.3) 




... (...) 


8 (0.9) 




... (...) 


... (...) 



The percentoge for ro(e/ethnicily nioy not odd to 1 00 percent becouve o smoll percentoge of students cotegorized themselves os 'other.' 

Due to signifitont (hon^es in the wording of the ro(e/ethni<ity question between the 1992 and 1994 ossessments, the 1992 results (or Asian ond Pocifir Islander students ore not compatoble lo 1994 resuhs Therefore, 1992 results for 
these two groups ore not presented. 

No significcnt difference'^ between the two ossessments observed at this orhievement level. 

**' S<imple size in the 1992 or 1994 assessment is insufficient to permit o relioble estimate. ~ Jurisdiction did not porticipote in 1992 Trial State Assessment 

I Interpret with caution any comporison involving this statistic. The nature of the somple does not allow occurote determinotion of the variability of this volue. * 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participotion rote; for the 1 994 Trial Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 

i Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation rates for the 1997 Trial Stote Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1992 Triol State Assessment Progrom m Xeoding). 
SOURCE: Nationol Center for Education Statistics, Kotionol Assessment of Educotianal Progress (HAEP), 1992 ortd 1994 Reading Assessments 
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1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Race/Ethnicity 
Public Schools Only (continued) 

At or Abo¥i Bask 
Block 



THE KATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



1992 
1994 





1992 


1994 




1992 


1994 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Notion 


70 


(1.5) 


69 


(1.3) 




32 


(2.1) 


30 


(2.5) 


Region 




















Northeast 


75 


(3.6) 


72 


(3.3) 




37 


(4.7) 


27 


(2.7) 


Southeast 


67 


(4.8) 


65 


(2.2) 




34 


(3.9) 


32 


(4.3) 


Central 


71 


(1.8) 


71 


(3.0) 




28 


(4.5) 


28 


(8.6) 


West 


66 


(2-3) 


69 


(2.1) 




26 


(4.2) 


31 


(4.1)! 


Stote 


















Alabama 


64 


(2.2) 


65 


(1.9) 




28 


(2.5) 


29 


(1.8) 


Arizona 


67 


(1.7) 


65 


(2.1) 




43 


(6.2) 


31 


(6.0) 


Arkansas 


66 


(1.5) 


64 


(1.8) 




29 


(2.0) 


25 


(2.1) 


California 


65 


(2.7) 


59 


(2.9) 




29 


(4.6) 


31 


(5.7) 


Colorado 


70 


(1.6) 


69 


(1.6) 




48 


(6.2)1 


36 


(7.2) 


Connecticut 


80 


(1.3) 


80 


(1.6) 




34 


(5.2) 


33 


(4.6) 


Delaware^ 


69 


(1.5) 


62 


(1.9) 




35 


(2.5) 


33 


(2.2) 


Florida 


65 


(1.6) 


64 


(1.7) 




27 


(3.0) 


28 


(2.3) 


Georgia 


71 


(1.6) 


67 


(2.0) 




36 


(2.7) 


30 


(3.2) 


Hawaii 


62 


(3.6) 


67 


(2.6) 




33 


(4.6) 


35 


(5.2) 


Indiana 


73 


(1.5) 


71 


(1.8) 




41 


(3.5) 


34 


(3.4) 


Iowa 


75 


(1.4) 


72 


(1.5) 




54 


(7.0) 


26 


(5.8)! 


Kentucky 


61 


(1.7) 


59 


(1.5) 




38 


(4.7) 


37 


(4.7) 


Louisiana 


62 


(1.9) 


58 


(1.9) 




28 


(1.8) 


21 


(1.9)< 


Malnet 


77 


(1.5) 


76 


(1.7) 






r^] 


♦** 


(•••) 


Maryland 


68 


(1.9) 


69 


(2.0) 




35 


(3.1) 


31 


(2.5) 


Massachusetts 


80 


(1.1) 


78 


(1.3) 




48 


(4.4) 


39 


(4.0) 


Minnesota 


71 


(1.6) 


69 


(1.3) 




29 


(6.0) 


27 


(6.1) 


Mississippi 


64 


(2.3) 


65 


(2.6) 




25 


(1.7) 


28 


(2.1) 


Missouri 


74 


(1.5) 


68 


(1.6) 




38 


(3.5) 


36 


(4.9) 


Montana! 




[—) 


73 


(1.6) 




— 


(— ) 




(...) 


Nebraskaft 


73 


(1.6) 


70 


(1.5) 




35 


(3.9) 


34 


(5.1)! 


New Hampshlreft 


n 


(1.9) 


71 


(2.1) 






(***) 




(...) 


New Je5eyt 


81 


(1.5) 


78 


(1.5) 




40 


(4,0) 


35 


(3.6) 


New Mexico 


70 


(2.1) 


63 


(2.0) 




41 


(7.0) 


39 


(8.4) 


NewYorkt 


74 


(1.6) 


73 


(1.9) 




44 


(3.4) 


33 


(2.6) 


North Carolina 


67 


(1.6) 


71 


(1.7) 




36 


(3.1) 


35 


(2.1) 


North Dakota 


75 


(1.8) 


75 


(1.3) 






(**') 




(...) 


Pennsylvaniof 


76 


(1.6) 


70 


(1.4)< 




29 


(3.3) 


26 


(4.1) 


Rhode Islandf 


72 


(1.7) 


72 


(1-6) 




27 


(3.5) 


39 


(4.0) 


South Carolina 


68 


(2.3) 


66 


(1.7) 




34 


(2.3) 


25 


(1.9)< 


Tennessee! 


65 


(1.7) 


66 


(2.3) 




33 


(2.9) 


30 


(2.8) 


Texas 


71 


(2.5) 


73 


(2.4) 




40 


(3.8) 


38 


(4.7) 


Utah 


70 


(1.5) 


68 


(1.8) 




«** 


('•*) 


*** 


(...) 


Virginia 


76 


(1.9) 


70 


(1.9) 




44 


(3.7) 


31 


(2.3)< 


Washington 




(-) 


64 


(1.7) 






(-) 


41 


(4.7) 


West Virginia 


63 


(1.3) 


59 


(1.3) 




42 


(7.6) 


44 


(8.9) 


Wisccnsint 


75 


(1.3) 


76 


(1.4) 




41 


(4.4) 


39 


(6.5) 
(...) 


Wyoming 


75 


(1.8) 


71 


(1.6) 






D 




Other Jurisdictions 


















DoDEA 




(-) 


70 


(1.8) 






(-) 


49 


(3.1) 


Guam 


41 


(3.8) 


39 


(3.9) 




19 


(5.5) 


21 


(5.8) 



Hispanic 



1992 
Percentoge 



42 (2.1) 



43 
39 
54 
37 

33 
41 
31 
26 
46 
37 
31 
43 
34 
34 
54 
58 
34 
32 
52 
39 
42 
45 
23 
42 

49 
62 
39 
42 
32 
37 
71 
41 
32 
32 
39 
41 
45 
45 

39 
56 
53 



17 



5.8) 
4.9)1 
7.4) 
2.7) 

5.1) 
2.5) 
5.2) 
2.8) 
2.9) 
4.1) 
3.9) 
3.2) 
5.8) 
3.8) 
5.1) 
4.7) 
7.1) 
6.1) 
6.0) 
3.9) 
:4.3) 
5.9) 
5.0) 
4.6) 
-) 
4.5) 
4.9) 
4.3) 
2.2) 
3.2) 
4.2) 
7.5) 
4.7) 
5.4) 
5.3) 
5.8) 
2.4) 
4.2) 
5.1) 
-) 
6.2) 
4.8) 
3.8) 



2.2) 



1994 
Percentage 



33 (2.6) 

37 (4.9) 

26 (4.3) 

42 (10.1) 

32 (3.8) 

21 (5.1) 

34 (2.3) 

36 (5.7) 

22 (2.5) 

37 (2.7) 

38 (3.6) 

34 (4.1) 

35 (2.7) 

36 (4.8) 

33 (3.0) 

46 (4.6) 
49 (6.0) 

36 (4.8) 
22 (4.5) 
65 (5.6) 

39 (4.5) 

37 (4.0) 

49 (4.1) 

27 (4.0) 

43 (5.1) 
55 (5.1) 

50 (5.8) 
59 (6.8) 

44 (3.1) 
41 (2.0) 

39 (3.3) 

34 (5.3) 
58 (5.1) 

35 (5.4) 

38 (3.5) 
27 (4.0) 

40 (8.6) 

41 (2.6) 

47 (3.4) 
49 (4.7; 

36 (3.9) 

39 (6.5) 
46 (6.3) 
53 (5.0) 

57 (3.2) 

20 (2.1) 



Th« p^rdntoji lor roci/ithnkhir moy not add to 100 peicefli !)e<oir« o wnoll (Hrcintoge o( jfwJenh (dtaotized rtieimilvw n 'othw 

liti 'J1 ^'fi"'''""''!^ 'T" ^ \' '^'8'^'' ' °' °' 95 P«f(int (onfidind Iml ni«i notoHotn indKoti iioitslkol iiqnifuomc ftom o mullipU (ompoiitofl ^<n^m M w 38 wir^kfiotn poitictpoiing in 

korh 99? «mJ 1 994. II lookini at oflly m Uoie. < .mlf(ot» ^ veiui ior 1994 w« si,.iifi(anltr Iww (> hiflw) At volui (or 1992 at or el>ovl tKi 9S (Muifil (onfidifKi Mutrthcolly utniHcoflt dilUiiflces between 1994 and 1 992 foi the sm compomon 
samplis lor the notion and te^km ori tw I indi(9te<i 
*** Somple sill in the 1 992 or 1 994 iKsesynent k insuHkient to permit a reliable estimote — Jurndictton did not porticipote in 1 992 Triol Slate Aisetsment 
I Ifttetpret with (outiofl ony comparison involving thtt jtatBti(. The noture ol the uxnple does not ollow o((urate delerminotion ol the vorioWity of thtt valve 
t Did not Mtisly one of the guidelines for school somple portidpotion tales (or the 1 994 Triol Stole Assessment (see Appendix A) 

♦ Old not sotlsly we of the guidelines lor sthool somple portxipotkHi rotes for the 1992 Triol Stole Assessment (see Tc(hnkal leport the Ulf 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment Program in leoding) 
SOUtCr- Mo?k>nol (inter for Edwetiofl Stoiislks, Kettorvol Assessment of (dwotionol Piogtess (NAtP). 1992 ond 1 994 te«din| Assessments 
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TABLE C.6F 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Race/Ethnlclty 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



Notion 
Region 

Northeast 
Southeast 
Central 
West 
State 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delawaret 
Florida 



Hawaii 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mainet 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Misouri 
Montonot 
Nebroskatt 
New Hampshirett 

New Jerseyt 

New Mexico 

NewYork^ 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Pennsylvoniot 

Rhode Islandt 

South Corolino 

Tennessee! 

Texos 

Utah 

Virginia 

Woshington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsint 

Wyoming 

Other Jurisdictions 

DoDEA 
Guam 



Asian 



1992 
Percentage 



(•••) 

(•") 
(...) 

(•••) 
(...) 



(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 
(...) 

('••) 
(...) 

(...) 

(•••) 
(...) 

(...) 

(••■) 

(-) 
(...) 

(...) 

(...) 

(...) 

(...) 

■ (•") 
(...) 

• ("•) 
' ("•) 

■ (•") 

• ("•) 

• (-1 

• (•") 

• ("•) 

- (-1 

• (•••) 

• (•••) 

• (•••) 

- (-) 

• ("•) 



1994 
Percentage 



77 (5.7) 

... (...) 
... (...) 
... (...) 

73 (9.8)! 

... (...) 
... (...) 
... (...) 

55 (5.8) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

65 (2.8) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

••' (•-) 

79 (4.9) 

42 (9.5)! 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

83 (5.1) 
... (...) 

75 (5.9) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

45 (7.5) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

65 (5.7) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

64 (5.9) 
28 (7.5) 



Af or Above Bask 
Pacific Islander 



THE KATIONIS 
REPORT 
CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 



1992 
Percentage 



(...) 



.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

.. (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

,.. (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

- (-) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

- (-) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

- (-) 



1994 
Percentage 



63 (8.4) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 



... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

58 (7.0)1 

... (...) 



... (...) 
... (...) 

35 (2.4) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

51 (9.2) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

57 (6.7) 
28 (1.4) 



American Indian 



1992 
Percentage 



52 (6.7) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

25 (4.6) 

51 (6.9) 
... (...) 

47 (7.1) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

- (-) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

42 (7.2)1 
... (...) 

43 (8.8)! 

56 (7.7)! 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

- (-) 
... (...) 

49 (9.3)! 
54 (6.4)1 



... (...) 



1994 
Percentage 



47 (4.7) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

27 (3.9) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

49 (6.0) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 
... (...) 

38 (7.3) 
... (...) 

58 (7.3) 

47 (5.4) 

42 (7.0) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

30 (4.2) 
... (...) 

45 (5.8)! 

40 (7.7)! 
... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

... (...) 

39 (10.6) 
... (...) 

51 (6.0) 
... (...) 

... (...) 

55 (5.8)! 

52 (8.0) 
... (...) 



\h9 p«r(inlog« let tjteAlhnidly moy not odd lo 1 00 ptttenl bttowe o ^rnoll perteniage of iludenis (oiegotued lh»m«l»e< oi 'oihet* 

Du« lo itgnifitoni (hongw m tht wording of ilie to(e/illini(ilY quttlton bitween ihe 1992 ond 1994 o»tt>menlv tht 1992 twulK for kuon ond f<ntk Isldndet itudenl^ art nol (ompatoblt to 1994 tisulii Ihttilci* 199? tewlfi for these t*o gtoujtt ore not prewnld 

Sample u(i in the 1992 or 1994 »tt$smenmtnwfii(ien1 to p«tmit a iiliable estimate • Jutisdi(ftan did not poiiictpole in 1992 tiial Stole Assessment 
! Inleipilt With (oution ony (Ompoiison invoU<r.g thts stottsttc. The notvie of tht sample does not allow a((viate deteiminalian of the voiiabilitY af thts valve 
t Old not solisfy one of the guidilmts foi school sample poitKi^tion lotes lai lh« 1994 Ttial State Assessment (see Appendii A| 

f Did nol solisfy one of the guidelines foi sthoolsomple poitidpotion totes foi the 1992 T»iol Stoie Assessment (see Technical leport of the Uif 1992 Tiiol Stoie Asses>n»ent Piogtom tn teodtogj 
SOUICt Hottoflol teniei for Educotion StotistKs. Notionol Ass«sm*nt of Hocotionol hogtess (HMP). 1992 and 1994 Ktoding Assessments 
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1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
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CARD 
















Public Schools Only (continued) 






1992 
1994 

W— ding 


















B^low Bask 
















White 








Blatk 










Hispanic 






1992 


; 


1994 




!992 1 


1994 




1992 


1994 






Perc«ntoge 




P6rC6 


ntoyc 




Per(«ntoge 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nfitioii 
nuiivn 


jU 


U.JJ 




31 


(1.3) 




DO 


/on ■ 
\z.lJ 


7n 
/U 


/O ^\ 




CO 
30 


/O 1 \ 


67 (2.6) 






























i 




iOrTnGQST 


Ij 


f7 k\ 




28 


(3.3) 




DJ 


tA 71 


77 


/O 7^ 




r7 
3/ 


/C Ql 

(j.o) 


63 (4.9) 


\niithonct 


ji) 


lA. ftl 




35 


(2.2) 




kk 


/7 


AQ 
DO 


tA 'X\ 
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Massachusetts 


10 (1.2) 


11 (1.6) 




7 (3.0) 


10 (2.8) 




3 (1.7) 


3 (2.1) 


Minnesota 


8 (1.1) 


= 11 (1.3) 




9 (2.8) 


6 (1.6) 




4 (1.2) 


7 (1.8) 


Mississippi 


2 (0.6) 


' 6 (1.1) 




4 (2.2) 


7 (3.7) 




1 (0.4) 


2 (0.8) 


Missouri 


9 (1.4) 


! 11 (1.6) 




8 (2.0) 


11 (2.6) 




3 (0.9) 


7 (1.9) 


Montanaf 


— (— ) 


11 (1.6) 




— (— ) 


8 (2.7) 




— (— ) 


5 (1.7) 


Nebraskaft 


8 (1.1) 


12 (1.8) 




10 (3.8) 


12 (3.0) 




3 (1.4) 


6 (1.7) 


New Hampshirett 


11 (1.8) 


11 (1.7) 




10 (2.7) 


15 (3.0) 




5 (1.6) 


8 (2.6) 


New Jerseyt 


12 (1.9) 


12 (1.3) 




9 (3.3) 


10 (2.4) 




4 (1.6) 


4 (1.6) 


New Mexico 


7 (1.3) 


8 (1.2) 




5 (2.0) 


i 7 (1.9) 




2 (1.1) 


: 2 (0.8) 


NewYorkt 


9 (1.3) 


9 (1.3) 




4 (1.8) 


9 (4.5) 




2 (1.2) 


4 (2.2) 


North Carolina 


8 (1.6) 


12 (1.3) 




5 (1.8) 


12 (3.2) 




3 (1.0) 


i 3 (1.1) 


North Dakota 


9 (1.2) 


12 (1.5) 




7 (2.2) 


10 (2.7) 




5 (1.8) 


3 (2.0) 


Pennsylvaniaf 


10 (1.4) 


11 (1.6) 




10 (3.0) 


■ 8 (2.2) 




3 (1.5) 


' 3 (0.9) 


Rhode Islandt . 


9 (1.5) 


12 (2.0) 




7 (2.7) 


! 8 (2.6) 




2 (1.5) 


5 (1.9) 


South Carolina 


6 (1.3) 


7 (1.0) 




6 (2.3) 


i 6 (2.1) 




2 (0.9) 


2 (1.0) 


Tennessee! 


7 (1.7) 


8 (1.6) 




7 (1.9) 


1 11 (3.8) 




2 (0.9) 


5 (1.6) 


Texas 


8 (1.4) 


10 (1.7) 




3 (1.7) 


\ 7 (1.7) 




2 (0.8) 


4 (1.6) 


Utah 


7 (1.2) 


9 (1.3) 




8 (2.9) 


8 (2.3) 




2 (1.2) 


! 4 (1.4) 


Virginia 


10 (1.7) 


10 (1.3) 




7 (2.6) 


i 9 (2.7) 




3 (1.2) 


4 (1.5) 


Washington 


- (-) 


9 (1.3) 




- {-) 


' 5 (2.0) 






4 (1.3) 


West Virginia 


8 (1.5) 


8 (1.4) 




1 (1.9) 


10 (2.2) 




3 (0.7) 


5 (1.4) 


Wisconsin! 


10 (1.2) 


11 (1.4) 




9 (1.6) 


8 (2.9) 




3 (1.3) 


6 (1.8) 


Wyoming 


8 (1.2) 


1 8 (1.1) 




8 (1.9) 


7 (2.1) 




2 (1.1) 


; 3 (1.2) 


Other Jurisdictions 
















DoDEA 


- (-) 


1 8 (1.3) 




- (-) 


7 (1.6) 




- [-) 


: 2 (1.7) 


Guam 


1 (0.5) . 


2 (0.6) 




2 (1.4) 


3 (1.8) 




1 (0.6) 


0 (0.5) 



No signifkoni differences between the tvro ossessments observed ot this ochlevement level. 
— Jurisdiction did not participote in 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment. 

t Did not solhfy one of the guidelines for school somple porticlpotion rates for the 1994 Triol Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 

\ Did not soiisfy one oftlte guidelines for school somple porticlpotion rotes for the 1992 Triol Stote Assessment (see Technicol Keport of the NAEP 1992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
SOURCE: NotiorMl (enter for Educolion Slotistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotlonol Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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TABLE C.7B 



1992 ond 1994 Grode 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Porents' Educotion Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



THE WffiON'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



At or Above Advanced 



Did Not finish High Sihool 



I Don't Know 





1992 ' 
Percentage 


1994 
Percentage 




1992 
Percentage 


1994 
Percentage 


Notion 


1 (1.4) 


1 (1.3) 




3 (0.8) 


4 (0.7) 


Region 










3 (I.O) 


Northeast 


... (...) 


...(...) 




. 4 (1.7) 


Southeast 


0 (0.6) 


1 (1.7) 




2 (0.9) 


3 (1.2) 


Central 


... (...) 


... (...) 




4 (1.4) 


4 (1.5) 


West 


2 (1.8) 


I (2.0) 




3 (1.5) 


5 (1.3) 


Stote 












Alabama 


1 (0.6) 


2 (1.3) 




1 (0.5) 


. 3 (0.9) 


Arizona 


2 (1.6) 


2 (1.7) 




2 (0.5) 


4 (0.7) 


Arkansas 


1 (I.l) 


1 (1.7) 




2 (0.8) 


3 (1.0) 


California 


0 (0.7) 


0 (•••) 




1 (0.7) 


2 (0.8) 


Colorado 


1 (1.7) 


2 (1.8) 




2 (0.7) 


3 (0.8) 


Connecticut 


0 (•••) 


7 (3.8) 




2 (0.7) 


6 (1.1) 


Oelawaret 


0 (0.4) 


1 (0.9) 




3 (0.8) 


3 (1.0) 


Florida 


1 (2.0) 


1 (1.4) 




2 (0.5) 


4 (0.8) 


Georgia 


2 (1.1) 


1 (1.0) 




3 (0.9) 


3 (0.9) 


Hawaii 


1 (1.3) 


2 (2.7) 




2 (0.8) 


3 (1.0) 


Indiana 


1 (1.3) 


1 (0.9) 




3 (1.1) 


3 (0.9) 


towa 


3 (1.9) 


2 (2.3) 




4 (1.3) 


5 (1.1) 


Kentucky 


1 (0.8) 


3 (1.3) 




2 (0.8) 


3 (1.3) 


Louisiana 


1 (1.2) 


0 (0.5) 




2 (0.5) 


1 (0.8) 


Mainet 


0 (0.7) 


3 (3.0) 




3 (0.7) 


5 (0.8) 


Maryland 


I (0.9) 


2 (2.5) 




2 (0.6) 


4 (0.9) 


Massachusetts 


I (2.0) 


2 (2.8) 




2 (0.8) 


4 (1.2) 


Minnesota 


... (...) 


... (...) 




3 (0.8) 


4 (0.8) 


Mississippi 


1 (0.6) 


2 (1.0) 




2 (0.6) 


2 (0.8) 


Missouri 


3 (1.7) I 


I (0.6) 




3 (0.7) 


4 (0.9) 


Montanoi 


- (-) 


1 (1.3) 




- (-) 


4 (0.9) 


Nebraskatt 


... (...) 


... (...) 




2 (0.9) 


4 (1.0) 


New Hampshireft 


1 (1.5) 


5 (3.2) 




4 (1.3) 


4 (1.3) 


New Jerseyt 


3 (2.3) 


3 (3.0) 




4 (0.9) 


4 (0.9) 


New Mexico 


0 (•") 


2 (1.3) 




2 (1.0) 


2 (0.6) 


NewYorkt 


1 (1.1) 


2 (1.6) 




2 (0.5) 


4 (0.6) 


North Carolina 


2 (1.0) 


1 (1.0) 




3 (0.7) 


4 (1.1) 


North Dakota 


... (...) 


... (...) 




3 (1.0) 


4 (0.8) 


Pennsylvaniaf 


1 (1.9) 


1 (0.7) 




2 (0.6) 


3 (0.8) 


Rhode Islandf 


I (I.l) 


6 (3.3) 




3 (1.0) 


4 (1.1) 


South Carolina 


I (I.O) 


1 (1.2) 




2 (0.6) 


2 (0.6) 


Tennesscef 


1 (0.8) 


1 (I.l) 




1 (0.5) 


3 (0.9) 


Texas 


I (1.4) 


0 (0.7) 




3 (0.8) 


3 (0.6) 


Utah 


1 (0.8) 


... (...) 




3 (0.5) 


3 (0.8) 


Virginia 


1 (0.9) 


2 (1.9) 




2 (0.7) 


5 (1.3) 


Washington 


- (-) 


2 (2.5) 




- (-) 


3 (0.9) 


West Virginia 


I (1.4) 


2 (1.7) 




3 (0.7) 


3 (0.7) 


Wisconsint 


I (1.1) 


4 (2.7) 




3 (0.6) 


3 (1.4) 


Wyoming 


2 (2.7) 


1 (1.1) 




3 (0.7) 


4 (0.8) 


Other Jurisdictions 












OoDEA 


- (-) 


... (...) 




- (-) 


3 (0.9) 


Guam 


1 (1.1) 


0 (•••) 




1 (0.3) 


1 (0.3) 


No significant dlHerencts b«twein the two asstssments observed at this achievement level 



*** Sompie size in the 1992 or 1994 assessment is tn^uKicient to permit a reliable estimate. 
— Jurisdidiofl did not pani( ipQ te i n 1 9 92 Trial State Assessme nt . 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for sdioot sample porlicipation rotes for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample portidpatlon rotes for the 1992 Trial State Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1992 Trial State Assessment Program in Reading). 
SOURCE: NQlional (enter for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 
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TABLE C.7C 



College Groduate 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 

At or AbovB Profldenf 
Some Education Alter High School 



THE HXriON'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



Graduated High School 





1992 


1994 




1992 ! 


1994 




1992 


1 1994 




Percentage 


1 Percentage 




rercentoge | 


Perce 


ntoge 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nation 


36 


(2.0) 


37 


(1.9) 




32 


(3.6) ; 


36 


[9 91 




21 


(2.3) 


22 


(2.7) 


Region 






























Northeost 


47 


(6.1) 


37 


(5.0) 




34 


(9.5) 


38 






19 


(4.9) 


21 


(4.8) 


Southeast 


31 


(3.8) 


31 


(2.8) 




28 


(5.0) 


36 


[3 71 




18 


(4.2) 


19 


(4.2) 


Central 


35 


(3.6) 


40 


(3.9) 




32 


(7.4) 


36 


(6 81 




22 


(4.1) 


30 


(4.4) 


West 


32 


(3.4) 


; 39 


(2.8) 




33 


(4.4) i 


^4 


(6 6) 




24 


(6.5) 


20 


(5.2) 


State 














i 
















Alabama 


27 


(2.3) 


32 


(2.4) 




27 


(3.2) 


30 






17 


(2.4) 


16 


(2.2) 


Arizona 


29 


(1.9) 


34 


(2.2) 




27 


(4.2) 


34 


[4 31 




16 


(3.2) 


18 


(3.4) 


Arkansas 


29 


(2.6) 


31 


(2.5) 




34 


(4.3) 




i'\ 41 




22 


(2.2) 


20 


(2.0) 


California 


30 


(2.8) 


24 


(1.9) 




23 


(4.9) 




(4 01 




15 


(5.1) 


11 


(3.7) 


Colorado 


33 


(1.9) 


36 


(1.7) 




33 


(4.0) i 




f4 SI 




18 


(2.7) 


25 


(4.2) 


Connecticut 


47 


(2.3) 


47 


(2.2) 




42 


(4.8) 


49 


[3 31 




21 


(3.6) 


! 22 


(3.6) 


Delaware! 


33 


(1.8) 


30 


(1.8) 




28 


(4.4) 


32 


[5 31 




16 


(3.5) 


20 


(2.9) 


Florida 


26 


(1.9) 


28 


(2.1) 




26 


(3.5) j 


^4 


[3 41 




20 


(2.6) 


17 


(2.5) 


Georgia 


34 


(2.4) 


i 35 


(3.1) 




33 


(3.1) 




[^ Ql 

\0.7} 




18 


(2.9) 


19 


(2.5) 


Hawaii 


21 


(1.8) 


24 


(2.0) 




22 


(4.2) 


00 






12 


(2.2) 


13 


(2.7) 


Indiana 


38 


(2.3) 


44 


(2.0) 




40 


(4.8) 


42 


[411 




27 


(2.9) 


29 


(2.7) 


Iowa 


47 


(2.2) 


41 


(1.9) 




42 


(3.8) 


46 


[3 81 




29 


(2.3) 


28 


(3.0) 


Kentucky 


30 


(3.1) 


31 


(2.4) 




33. 


(3.8) 


JQ 


[? SI 




22 


(2.2) 


24 


(2.0) 


Louisiana 


18 


(1.9) 


18 


(2.0) 




26 


(2.6) 


94 


\0.OI 




12 


(1.7) 


14 


(2.3) 


Malnel 


46 


(2.8) 


50 


(2.1) 




47 


(5.5) 


49 


[511 




30 


(3.2) 


34 


(3.9) 


Maryland 


31 


(1.6) 


! 33 


(2.4) 




29 


(4.5) 


97 


[411 




19 


(3.5) 


20 


(4.5) 


Massochusetts 


48 


(2.0) 


45 


(2.2) 




41 


(3.7) 


40 


[4 1) 
H.I / 




28 


(4.5) 


24 


(3.5) 


Minnesota 


38 


(2.5) 


43 


(2.1) 




45 


(4.8) 


00 


[411 




27 


(3.0) 


29 


(4.7) 


Mississippi 


17 


(1.7) 


22 


(1.8) 




23 


(4.2) 


28 


(4 41 




12 


(2.1) 


16 


(2.4) 


Missouri 


40 


(2.5) 


40 


(2.8) 




38 


(3.8) 


40 


[3 71 




24 


(2.5) 


29 


(2.7) 


Montanaf 


— 


(— ) 


44 


(2.5) 




— 


(-) 


41 


[391 




— 


(-) 


32 


(3.0) 


Nebraskoft 


39 


(2.3) 


45 


(2.1) 




43 


(6.3) 


47 


[5 61 




21 


(3.0) 


28 


(3,6) 


New Hampshirett 


46 


(2.5) 


43 


(2.3) 




46 


(5.4) 




[S 1) 




29 


(2.9) 


32 


(4.1) 


New Jersey^ 


46 


(2.5) 


44 


(2.4) 




44 


(4.4) 


38 


(4 31 




25 


(4.0) 


22 


(4.4) 


New Mexico 


33 


(2.3) 


29 


(2.3) 




29 


(3.2) 


32 


[3 61 




18 


(2.8) 


15 


(2.3) 


NewYorkt 


38 


(2.4) 


34 


(2.7) 




32 


(4.6) 


40 


(4 01 




21 


(3.1) 


25 


(3.5) 


North Carolina 


34 


(2.2) 


39 


(2.3) 




30 


(3.5) 


40 


[^ A) 




18 


(2.2) 


19 


(2.5) 


North Dakota 


44 


(2.2) 


47 


(2.1) 




41 


(3.7) 








31 


(4.2) 


27 


(2.7) 


Pennsylvaniat 


43 


(2.0) 


40 


(2.9) 




44 


(4.1) 


36 


(4 01 




25 


(3.2) 


22 


(2.4) 


Rhode Islandf 


37 


(3.2) 


42 


(2.5) 




39 


(4.6) 


41 


(3.5) 




19 


(3.3) 


26 


(3.2) 


South Carolina 


30 


(2.0) 


i 28 


(2.2) 




31 


(5.0) 


32 


(5.0) 




13 


(2.1) 


11 


(1.6) 


Tennessee! 


32 


(3.0) 


33 


(3.1) 




36 


(5.9) 


38 


(5.3) 




19 


(2.6) 


25 


(4.1) 


Texas 


35 


(3.4) 


36 


(3.5) 




29 


(3.5) 


36 


(4.9) 




17 


(3.0) 


20 


(3.8) 


Utah 


39 


(2.4) 


39 


(2.3) 




40 


(3.8) 


36 


(4.1) 




21 


(4.0) 


24 


(3.5) 


Virginia 


42 


(2.5) 


35 


(2.6) 




35 


(3.4) 


29 


(3.9) 




23 


(2.5) 


18 


(3.4) 


Washington 




(~) 


37 


(1.9) 






(-) 


25 


(3.0) 






(-) 


24 


(3.4) 


West Virginia 


36 


(2.4) 


35 


(H) 




33 


(3.4) 


37 


(3.7) 




21 


(2.3) 


25 


(2.8) 


Wisconsin! 


43 


(2.6) 


47 


(2.5) 




42 


(4.0) 


39 


(5.2) 




27 


(2.1) 


32 


(3.5) 


Wyoming 


42 


(2.2) 


39 


(2.2) 




41 


(3.8) 


43 


(3.5) 




25 


(3.4) 


25 


(3.0) 


Other Jurisdictions 




























DoDEA 




(~) 


34 


(1.8) 






(-) 


34 


(3.2) 






(-) 


19 


(3.9) 


Guam 


9 


(1.4) 


10 


(1.4) 




11 


(3.9) 


14 


(3.2) 




9 


(2.0) 


7 


(1.7) 



No signifuont differences between the two assessments obverved ol this a(hievement level. 

Sample size in the 1992 or 1994 assessment is insuHicicnt lo permit a reliable estimote. 
— Jurisdiction did not parlicipote in 1992 Triol State Assessment. 

t Old not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school samole participation rotes for the 1994 Trial Slate Assessment (see Appendix A) 

t Old not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sompit parliclpotion rotes for the 1992 Triol Stote Assessment (see Technicol Report of the HAEP 1992 TricI State Assessment Program in Reodingl. 
SOUXC!; Notionol Center for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educati'^nal Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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TABLE C.7D :H 


1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Readina Achievement Levels 


THE NATiON'S 






by Parents' Education Level 


REPORT 
CARD 


m 








Public Schools Only (continued) 


1992 
1994 


- 






At or Above ProficiMt 






Did Not Finish High School 


1 Don't Know 




1009 


1 77H 




1992 i 


1994 




rerceniage 


Pttr/ttfitnuA 

rvifcvniuyv 




Pertentoge ^ 


Percentage 


Nation 


11 OA] 


Q f9 41 




20 (1.6) i 


21 (1.7) 


Royion 












Northeast 


\ I 


\ 1 




23 (4.6) 


21 (1.8) 


^iitheflst 

JUUIIICUJi 


Q tAA\ 


7 10 01 
/ [L7I 




IS (2 9) 

IJ [L.7I 


16 (2.3) 


fpntrnl 


/...\ 

\ 1 


[ I 




24 (31) 


25 (4.0) 


West 


}A (A(\\ 


11 




18 (1.8) 


21 (2 2 

Ll \L.Lt 


State 












Aiaboma 

f^lUUUIIIU 


in f9 91 

lU \LL) 


11 f9 "^l 

II [1.0} 




13 (1 9) i 


19 (21) 

1 / \L. I 1 


ArizoHQ 


11 f? "il 
1 1 \0.J) 


13 (3.2) 




15 (1.3) 


17 (1.7) 


Arkansas 


14 f9 Ql 

IH [1.7} 


11 (3ni 




15 (1 5) 


18 (1.6) 


Cajifornio 




3 f9 11 

0 [L.ll 




12 (1 7) 


13 (1.8) 


Colorado 


14 f'>Rl i 


10 [J.Ml 




17 (1 71 
1/ \i.ti 


19 (2.0) 


Connecticut 

VwllllwvtlVUI 


in f4 91 ' 


Ok id 71 

10 \v.O} 




9n (1 7) 


27 (21) 


Dfilflworfit 


Q r7 Rl 

7 [0.0] 


R f4 ^\ 

0 [H.J} 




19 (1 7) 

17 [i.f 1 


16 (1 5) 


Florida 


14 f4 91 


11 f331 
1 1 [O.Of 




17 (1 4) 

1 / \ 1 .T| 


18 (1.7) 


Qeorgia 


n fill 


R f9 31 




18 (1 7) 

1 U VI.// 


18 (2.2) 


Hawaii 


14 lAh\ 


19 [4 91 




14 (1 9) 


15 (1.5) 


Indiana 

IIIMIUIIU 


17 f4 11 

1/ [H.\} 


IS (4 71 
ij [^.f } 




24 (2 2) 


21 (2.1) 


Iowa 


10 [O.vl 


19 (7 01 

17 U 




25 (2 0) 


27 (2.0) 


Kentuclcv 


11 f9 4) 

1 1 [L.'il 


11 (991 

1 1 [L.7I 




17 (18) 

1 / \ 1 .VI 


21 (2.9) 


Louisiand 


Q f9 11 


fl (3 91 

0 \0,L} 




12 (1 5) 


11 (1 3 


Main^t 


17 Ikl) 

It [Vt.t f 


97 (5 71 




24 (21) 


29 (2.0) 


Maryland 


19 f^Rl 

1 L [O.fjf 


11 (Sfll 




16 (1 9) 


19 (1.8) 


Massachusetts 


14 f4ni 


17 (51) 
1/ ^j.i^ 




22 (2 5) 


25 (2.1) 


Minnesota 


{***] 

\ 1 


\ } 




23 (2.0) 


22 (2.2) 


Mississippi 


7 fl Rl 

/ [1.0} 


9 (9 5) 

7 [L.JI 




10 (1 2) 


14 (2.2) 


Missouri 


17 f4 91 

1/ [H.L} 


19 (4 7) 




21 (1 8) 

LI 


21 (1.8) 


Montanof 


— [ — 1 


90 (7 8) 




— (— ) 


! 26 (1.8) 


Nebraskaft 


... 

I I 


1 ^ ' 




19 (2 0) 

17 \L.\Ii 


! 21 (2 6) 

Ll \L.VI 


New Hampshirett 


17 f4 71 
1/ [H.t} 


99 (/i91 




31 (2.6) 


' 27 (2 2) 

Li \L.Lf 


New Jersey^ 


14 thi\] 


i 13 (/i4) 

I 10 [U.'l} 




23 (2.0) 


22 (2 2) 

[ LL \L.Lf 


New Mexico 


8 (3.0) 


' 12 (35) 




17 (1.8) 


13 (1.4) 


New Yorkf 


19 (3 7) 


14 (41) 




18 (1 7) 


1 19 (1.9) 


North Carolina 


Q f9 f\] 

7 [L.»l 


i 19 (3 5) 
; It 10. 




19 (2 0) 


j 20 (1.8) 


North Dakota 


( ) 






22 (1 9) 


28 (2.2) 


Pennsylvoniot 


18 (3.4) 


8 (2 9) 




22 (1 6) 


22 (1.8) ■ 


Rhode island t 


14 f?9l 

15 10. £/ 


19 (61) 




21 (1 9) 

Ll V 1 » '/ 


22 (2 3) 

1 LL \L.Ml 


South Carolina 


9 (2.7) 


10 (37) 




16 (1.4) 


1 13 (1.7) 


Tennesseet 


12 (27) 


1 13 (3.6) 




14 (1./) 


< 1 Q 

l7 [1.6] 


Texas 


12 (2.7) 


1 9 (3.2) 




17 (1.9) 


j 18 (1.6) 


Utah 


19 (5.9) 


i - (•••) 




22 (1.9) 


1 21 (1.7) 


Virginia 


16 (18) 


10 (4.3) 




22 (1.9) 


; 21 (1.8) 


Washington 


- (-) 


13 (4.7) 




- (-) 


18 (1.5) 


West Virginia 


13 (2.9) 


1 13 (3.4) 




16 (2.1) 


1 18 (1.8) 


uUir mnr HIT 

ivisconsiiii 


14 (5.5) 


! 22 (6.4) 




25 (2.1) 


i 25 (2.3) 


Wyoming 


17 (4.6) 


; 13 (3.7) 




24 (2.2) 


i 25 (2.0) 


Other Jurisdictions 




1 






j 


DoDEA 


- (-) 


1 - (•••) 




- (-) 


! 22 (1.9) 


Guam 


6 (2.8) 


1 2 (1.6) 

1 




6 (1.2) 


i 6 (1.1) 



No signilicont dlHerentes between the two assessments observed at this athieyement leyel 
' Sample size in the 1 992 or 1 994 assessment is insuHitient lo permit a reliable estimate. 
— Jurisdiction did iiot porticipate in 1992 Tiial State Assessment 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation rates for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A) 

\ Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation rates for the 1 992 Trial State Assessment (see Technical Report of the NAEP 1 992 Trial State Assessme.M Program in Reading) 
SOURCE: Notior^ol Center for Education Statistics, Notioi^ol Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reading Assessments 
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TABLE C.7E 



College Graduate 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only 

At or Above Bask 
Some Education After High School 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



i 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



Graduated High School 





1992 


1994 




1992 i 


1994 




1992 


1994 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentoge 




Percentage ' 


Percentage 


Nation 


68 


(1.9) 


68 


(1.5) 




68 


(3.3) ' 


68 


(3.2) 




56 


(2.3) ; 


54 


(2.2) 


Region 






























Northeast 


77 


(4.8) 


67 


(3.6) 




65 


(9.5) 


68 


(6.1) 




57 


(5.0) 


5! 


(4.3) 


Southeast 


63 


(3.4) 


60 


(3.7) 




61 


(7.1) 


68 


(5.5) 




53 


(4.5) 


52 


(4.9) 


Central 


71 


(3.7) 


72 


(3.9) 




72 


(4.4) 


71 


(3.8) 




62 


(4.9) 


61 


(4.5) 


West 


64 


(3.3) 


71 


(2.2) 




70 


(6.7) 


66 


(7.4) 




52 


(4.8) 


52 


(5.0) 


State 






























Alabama 


59 


(2.8) 


61 


(2.1) 




63 


(4.3) 


62 


(4.9) 




5] 


(3.5) 


46 


(2.8) 


Arizana 


64 


(2.4) 


63 


(2.3) 




64 


(4.7) 


63 


(3.9) 




49 


(3.6) 


46 


(3.2) 


Arkansas 


62 


(2.6) 


60 


(2.5) 




68 


(2.6) 


68 


(4.2) 




57 


(2.9) 


48 


(2.4) 


Califarnia 


61 


(2.9) 


54 


(2.4) 




53 


(5.9) 


54 


(4.4) 




45 


(5.1) 


37 


(5.4) 


Colarado 


74 


(1.8) 


68 


(1.5) 




73 


(3.3) 


65 


(3.9) 




56 


(3.4) 


60 


(3.4) 


Connecticut 


80 


(1.9) 


77 


(1.7) 




79 


(3.3) 


79 


(3.4) 




59 


(4.1) 


53 


(4.8) 


Delaware^ 


65 


(2.3) 


59 


(2.4) 




68 


(4.1) 


64 


(3.7) 




49 


(3.5) 


49 


(3.6) 


Florida 


58 


(2.1) 


57 


(2.4) 




61 


(3.5) 


65 


(4.1) 




50 


(4.0) 


41 


(2.9) 


Georgia 


67 


(2.4) 


61 


(3.0) 




61 


(4.0) 


62 


(4.5) 




53 


(3.3) 


44 


(3.1) 


Hawaii 


54 


(2.6) 


54 


(2.1) 




56 


(4.8) 


63 


(4.8) 




37 


(3.1) 


40 


(4.0) 


Indiana 


74 


(1.9) 


75 


(2.2) 




78 


(3.1) 


78 


(3.8) 




64 


(3.0) 


63 


(3.4) 


Iowa 


82 


(1.5) 


75 


(2.0) 




81 


(3.0) 


.80 


(3.7) 




69 


(2.7) 


66 


(2.5) 


Kentucky 


66 


(2.6) 


62 


(2.6) 




70 


(3.2) 


68 


(3.4) 




61 


(3.0) 


56 


(2.5) 


Louisiana 


50 


(2.8) 


44 


(2.7) 




59 


(3.4) 


55 


(2.9) 




43 


(2.6) 


41 


(2.6) 


Mainet 


83 


(2.1) 


82 


(1.8) 




86 


(3.6) 


83 


(4.1) 




74 


(3.3) 


73 


(4.4) 


Maryland 


63 


(2.1) 


62 


(2.2) 




65 


(3.5) 


60 


(5.4) 




51 


(3.4) 


50 


(3.9) 


Massachusetts 


84 


(1.4) 


79 


(1.6) 




85 


(3.4) 


77 


(4.0) 




72 


(3.5) 


59 


(4.2) 


Minnesota 


74 


(2.4) 


75 


(1.9) 




. 79 


(3.0) 


68 


(3.7) 




67 


(3.2) 


61 


(4.2) 


Mississippi 


47 


(2.4) 


50 


(2.4) 




52 


(3.8) 


60 


(5.4) 




42 


(3.2) 


44 


(3.0) 


Missouri 


75 


(2.1) 


70 


(2.1) 




75 


(3.9) 


72 


(4.0) 




62 


(3.4) 


63 


(2.7) 


Montanaf 


— 


(— ) 


78 


(2.2) 




— 


(— ) 


75 


(4.0) 




— 


(— ! 


67 


(2.9) 


Nebraskatt 


76 


(1.9) 


76 


(1.6) 




79 


(3.7) 


78 


(4.4) 




64 


(3.5) 


62 


(3.5) 


New Hampshireft 


83 


(2.1) 


-in 

78 


(3.0) 




83 


(3.4) 


83 


(3.9) 




69 


(3.5) 


66 


(3.4) 


New Jersey! 


80 


(1.9) 


76 


(1.8) 




80 


(3.2) 


73 


(3.8) 




62 


(3.5) 


54 


(4.2) 


New Mexico 


67 


(2.5) 


59 


(2.0) 




64 


(3.7) 


66 


(3.3) 




55 


(3.1) 


45 


(3.5) 


NewYorkt 


74 


(2.5) ^ 


66 


(2.3) 




69 


(4.0) 


69 


(4.2) 




56 


(4.1) 


53 


(3.7) 


North Carolina 


65 


(1.9) 


) 68 


(1.8) 




63 


(3.8) 


72 


(3.4) 




50 


(3.1) 


49 


(2.6) 


North Dakota 


82 


(1.9) 


1 80 


(1.3) 




80 


(3.9) 


81 


(4.0) 




73 


(4.2) 


65 


(3.5) 


Pennsylvaniat 


76 


(2.1) 


! 69 


(2.2) 




''8 


(3.2) 


68 


(3.1) 




63 


(3.2) 


56 


(3.2) 


Rhode Islandf 


73 


(2.7) 


i 73 


(2.3) 




76 


(3.6) 


79 


(3.7) 




54 


(3.9) 


■ 62 


(4.4) 


South Carohna 


61 


(2.3) 


! 57 


(2.9) 




70 


(3.9) 


61 


(4.7) 




43 


(3.1) 


1 35 


(4.0) 


Tennesseet 


65 


(2.7) 


^ 63 


(3.5) 




70 


(4.3) 


71 


(4.1) 




56 


(3.3) 


59 


(3.5) 


Texas 


67 


(2.5) 


i 67 


(4.2) 




67 


(4.3) 


; 72 


(3.2) 




52 


(3.3) 


54 


(4.5) 


Utah 


75 


(2.0) 


73 


(1.8) 




76 


(3.3) 


; 73 


(3.8) 




62 


(3.6) 


1 " 


(3.5) 


Virginia 


75 


(2.3) 


i 65 


(2.4)< 




74 


(3.9) 


1 65 


(4.0) 




61 


(3.3) 


! 52 


(3.7) 


Washington 




(-) 




(1.9) 






(-) 


1 64 


(3.6) 






(-) 


i 58 


(3.9) 


West Virginia 


72 


(1.9) 


67 


(1.6) 




71 


(3.0) 


! 70 


(3.9) 




58 


(2.7) 


1 59 


(2.9) 


Wisconsinf 


78 


(2.1) 


79 


(2.1) 




82 


(2.9) 


1 75 


(3.4) 




67 


(2.5) 


' 69 


(3.8) 


Wyoming 


80 


(1.7) 


i 76 


(2.0) 




80 


(3.4) 


i 78 


(3.0) 




66 


(4.2) 


62 


(3.4) 


Other Jurisdictions 
















i 












DaDEA 




(-) 


68 


(1.8) 






(-) 


i 75 


(4.2) 






(-) 


! 52 


(3.7) 


Guam 


28 


(2.2) 


30 

i 


(1.8) 


38 


(6.5) 


1 37 

1 


(4.9) 




28 


(2.6) 


i 24 


(3.2) 



ERIC 



<«- The volue for the 1 994 ossessment wos sianifitonlly lower ( highei) ihon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 per(cnt (onfidence level These nototions indkote stotistitol signifi(on(e from o multiple (omporiJon procedure 
bosed on 38 jurhdictions participoting in both 1997 ond 1994. 1( looking q\ only one stdte, < iniiicotes the volue for 1994 wos significontly lo«et ( > higher) than the volue (ot 1992 ot or obout the 9S percent confidence level 
Stotisticolly significont differences between 1994 and 1 992 for the state comporison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indicoted. 

* " Sample siie itt the 1992 or 1 994 assessment is insufficient to permit a reliable estimote. 

— Jurisdiction did not participate in 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment. 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipotion rotes for the 1994 Triol Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school somple participation rotes for the 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment (see Technicol Report of the NAFP 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
SOURCE: Kotionol Center for Educotion Statistics, National Ass«ssment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments 



TABLE C.7F 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



THE H/fflON'S 
REPORT 



CARD 



1992 
1994 



At or Above Bask 



Did Not Finish High School 



1 Don't Know 



No signifkont diKerences bctwitn thi two ossissminH obtervcd at thK o(hi«vement level 
*** Sample size in the 199? or 1 994 ossessmeni is insuKident to permit o reliable estimoie. 
— Jurisdiction did not parti<ipote in 1992 Trial Stote Assessment. 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participolion rctes for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Apper^dix A) 

I Did not sotKfy one of ths guidelines for school somple participation rotes for the 1992 Trial Slate Assessment (see Technicol Report of the NAEP 1992 Trial State Assessment Program in Reoding) 
SOURCE- National (enter for Education Statistics, Holionol Assessment of Educationol Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 



ERIC 



DEE] 





1992 j 


1994 




1 

1992 


1994 




Ttfrcentoge 1 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Notion 


38 


(3.9) 


32 


(4.1) 




54 (17) 


51 (1.4) 


Region 
















Northeast 




(•*•) 




( ) 




56 (4.5) 


51 (2.4) 


Southeast 


39 


(8.6) 


28 


(5.3) 




50 (4.9) 


45 (3.6) 


Central 




(••*) 




('**) 




59 (2.3) 


57 (3.6) 


West 


36 


(5.1) 


37 


(6.1) 




52 (1.9) 


49 (2.7) 


State 
















Alabama 


39 


(3.8) 


40 


(4.6) 




43 (3.0) 


45 (2.5) 


Arizona 


37 


(5.3) 


35 


(4.4) 




48 (2.3) 


44 (2.3) 


Arkansas 


43 


(3.6) 


41 


(4.4) 




48 (2.2) 


48 (3.3) 


California 


25 


(5.2) 


16 


(5.6) 




38 (2.5) 


37 (2.9) 


Colorado 


45 


(4.9) 


37 


(5.5) 




54 (2.4) 


49 (2.2) 


Connecticut 


47 


(6.3) ; 


48 


(7.7) 




57 (2.4) 


58 (2.7) 


Delowaret 


38 


(6.9) 


29 


(5.9) 




53 (2.7) 


46 (2.2) 


Florida 


41 


(5.0) 


31 


(5.6) 




47 (2.3) 


45 (2.6) 


Georgia 


43 


(5.5) 


34 


(4.6) 




49 (1.9) 


46 (2.8) 


Hawaii 


44 


(6.7) 


34 


(7.0) 




43 (2.3) 


39 (2.4) 


Indiana 


57 


(6.2) 


45 


(6.1) 




62 (2.6) 


55 (2.1) 


Iowa 


46 


(7.2) 


59 


(6.4) 




64 (2.4) 


60 (2.6) 


Kentucky 


43 


(3.5) 


37 


(5.1) 




49 (2.3) 


^ 51 (2.6) 


Louisiana 


34 


(5.0) 


28 


(4.0) 




42 (2.0) 


! 36 (2.7) 


Mainet 


58 


(8.6) 


60 


(6.9) 




65 (3.1) 


65 (2.7) 


Maryland 


38 


(6.2) 


40 


(7.0) 




49 (2.6) 


48 (2.4) 


Massochusetts 


45 


(7.0) 


48 


(6.4) 




61 (2.7) 


56 (2.4) 


Minnesota 




(••*) 




(***) 




60 (2.2) 


55 (2.3) 


Mississippi 


28 


(4.2) 


34 


(5.1) 




37 (2.3) 


40 (2.5) 


Missouri 


56 


(5.5) 


43 


(3.7) 




59 (2.3) 


53 (2.8) 


Montanof 


— 


(— ) 


60 


(8.3) 




- [-) 


60 (2.6) 


Nebroskoft 




(*••) 


««• 


(***) 




56 (2.3) 


54 (2.2) 


New Hompshirett 


58 


(7.8) 


50 


(8.5) 




70 (2.9) 


62 (2.5) 


New Jerseyt 


49 


(6.2) 


34 


(6.3) 




57 (2.6) 


53 (2.1) 


New Mexico 


31 


(6.0) 


35 


(4.3) 




45 (1.9) 


40 (2.2) 


NewYorkt 


39 


(6.9) 


41 


(5.4) 




53 (2.2) 


■ 47 (2.3) 


North Carolina 


39 


(3.9) 


36 


(5.3) 




50 (2.1) 


51 (2.3) 


North Dakota 








(••*) 




62 (2.3) 


64 (2.4) 


Peimsylvaniot 


55 


(4.8) 


35 


(7.1) 




59 (2.4) 


54 (2.6) 


Rhode Islondf 


48 


(6.7) 


47 


(5.6) 




54 (3.1) 


55 (2.3) 


South Corolino 


39 


(5.0) 


34 


(4.4) 




48 (3.1) 


41 (2.2) 


Tennesseet 


44 


(4.8) 


42 


(6.5) 




47 (2.2) 


50 (2.7) 


Texas 


42 


(4.2) 


40 


(5.3) 




50 (2.5) 


49 (2.2) 


Utah 


50 


(6.7) 




(•••) 




60 (2.8) 


56 (2.1) 


Virginia 


50 


(4.7) 


38 


(5.9) 




59 (2.9) 


51 (2.7) 


Washington 




(~) 


44 


(7.5) 




- (-) 


48 (2.0) 


West Virginia 


47 


(4.1) 


38 


(4.3) 




51 (2.3) 


48 (2.1) 


Wisconsint 


61 


(7.3) 


57 


(7.4) 




63 (2.0) 


64 (2.4) 


Wyoming 


52 


(6.6) 


50 


(7.3) 




62 (2.4) 


62 (2.6) 


Other Jurisdictions 
















DoDEA 




{-) 




(•••) 




- [-) 


56 (2.3) 


Guam 


20 


(5.4) 


13 


(4.2) 




27 (2.1) 


26 (1.7) 



i (J4 



TABLEC.7G 



College Graduate 



1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 

BbIow Bask 
Some Education After High School 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



Graduated High School 





1992 


1994 




1992 


1994 




1992 


1994 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentage ' 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nation 


32 


(1.9) 


32 


(1.5) 




32 


(3.3) 


32 


(3.2) 




44 


(2.3) 


46 


(2.2) 


Region 






























Nortiieast 


23 


(4.8) 


33 


(3.6) 




35 


(9.5) 


32 


(6.1) 




43 


(5.0) 


49 


(4.3) 


Southeast 


37 


(3.4) 


40 


(3.7) 




39 


(7.1) 


32 


(5.5) 




47 


(4.5) 


48 


(4.9) 


Central 


29 


(3.7) 


28 


(3.9) 




28 


(4.4) 


29 


(5.8) 




' 38 


(4.9) 


39 


(4.5) 


West 


36 


(3.3) 


29 


(2.2) 




30 


(6.7) 


34 


(7.4) 




48 


(4.8) 


48 


(5.0) 


State 






























Alabama 


41 


(2.8) 


39 


(2.1) 




37 


(4.3) 


38 


(4.9) 




49 


(3.5) 


54 


(2.8) 


Arizona 


36 


(2.4) 


37 


(2.3) 




36 


(4.7) 


37 


(3.9) 




51 


(3.6) 


54 


(3.2) 


Arkansas 


38 


(2.6) 


40 


(2.5) 




32 


(2.6) 


32 


(4.2) 




43 


(2.9) 


52 


(2.4) 


California 


39 


(2.9) 


46 


(2.4) 




47 


(5.9) 


46 


(4.4) 




55 


(5.1) 


63 


(5.4) 


Colorado 


26 


(1.8) 


32 


(1.5) 




27 


(3.3) 


35 


(3.9) 




44 


(3.4) 


40 


(3.4) 


Connecticut 


20 


(1.9) 


23 


(1.7) 




21 


(3.3) 


21 


(3.4) 




41 


(4.1) 


47 


(4.8) 


Oelawaret 


35 


(2.3) 


41 


(2.4) 




32 


(4.1) 


36 


(3.7) 




51 


(3.5) 


51 


(3.6) 


Florida 


42 


(2.1) 


43 


(2.4) 




39 


(3.5) 


35 


(4.1) 




50 


(4.0) 


59 


(2.9) 


Georgia 


33 


(2.4) 


39 


(3.0) 




39 


(4.0) 


38 


(4.5) 




47 


(3.3) 


56 


(3.1) 


Hawaii 


46 


(2.6) 


46 


(2.1) 




44 


(4.8) 


37 


(4.8) 




63 


(3.1) 


60 


(4.0) 


Indiana 


26 


(1.9) 


25 


(2.2) 




22 


(3.1) 


22 


(3.8) 




36 


(3.0) 


37 


(3.4) 


Iowa 


18 


(1.5) 


25 


(2.0) 




19 


(3.0) 


20 


(3.7) 




31 


(2.7) 


34 


(2.5) 


Kentucky 


34 


(2.6) 


38 


(2.6) 




30 


(3.2) 


32 


(3.4) 




39 


(3.0) 


44 


(2.5) 


Louisiana 


50 


(2.8) 


56 


(2.7) 




41 


(3.4) 


45 


(2.9) 




57 


(2.6) 


59 


(2.6) 


Maine! 


17 


(2.1) 


' 18 


(1.8) 




14 


(3.6) 


17 


(4.1) 




26 


(3.3) 


27 


(4.4) 


Maryland 


37 


(2.1) 


' 38 


(2.2) 




35 


(3.5) 


40 


(5.4) 




49 


(3.4) 


1 50 


13.9) 


Massachusetts 


16 


(1.4) 


21 


(1.6) 




15 


(3.4) 


23 


(4.0) 




28 


(3.5) 


■ 41 


(4.2) 


Minnesota 


26 


(2.4) 


25 


(1.9) 




21 


(3.0) 


32 


(3.7) 




33 


(3.2) 


39 


(4.2) 


Mississippi 


53 


(2.4) 


50 


(2.4) 




48 


(3.8) 


40 


(5.4) 




58 


(3.2) 


56 


(3.0) 


Missouri 


25 


(2.1) 


30 


(2.1) 




25 


(3.9) 


28 


(4.0) 




38 


(3.4) 


37 


(2.7) 


Montanaf 


— 


{—) 


22 


(2.2) 




— 


(-) 


25 


(4.0) 




— 


(-) 


1 33 


(2.9) 


Nebroskaft 


24 


(1.9) 


24 


(1.6) 




21 


(3.7) 


22 


(4.4) 




36 


(3.5) 


38 


(3.5) 


New Hampshirett 


17 


(2.1) 


22 


(3.0) 




17 


(3.4) 


17 


(3.9) 




31 


(3.5) 


34 


(3.4) 


New Jerseyt 


20 


(1.9) 


24 


(1.8) 




20 


(3.2) 


27 


(3.8) 




38 


(3.5) 


46 


(4.2) 


New Mexico 


33 


(2.5) 


41 


(2.0) 




36 


(3.7) 


34 


(3.3) 




45 


(3.1) 


55 


(3.5) 


NewYorkI 


26 


(2.5) 


3' 


(2.3) 




31 


(4.0) 


31 


(4.2) 




44 


(4.1) 


47 


(3.7) 


North Carolina 


35 


(1.9) 


32 


(1.8) 




37 


(3.8) 


28 


(3.4) 




50 


(3.1) 


51 


(2.6) 


North Dakota 


18 


(1.9) 


20 


(1.3) 




20 


(3.9) 


19 


(4.0) 




27 


(4.2) 


35 


(3.5) 


Pennsyivaniat 


24 


(2.1) 


31 


(2.2) 




22 


(3.2) 


32 


(3.1) 




37 


(3.2) 


44 


(3.2) 


Rhode Island! 


27 


(2.7) 


27 


(2.3) 




24 


(3.6) 


• 21 


(3.7) 




46 


(3.9) 


38 


(4.4) 


South Carolina 


39 


(2.3) 


43 


(2.9) 




30 


(3.9) 


39 


(4.7) 




57 


(3.1) 


65 


(4.0) 


Tennessee! 


35 


(2.7) 


37 


(3.5) 




30 


(4.3) 


29 


(4.1) 




44 


(3.3) 


41 


(3.5) 


Texas 


33 


(2.5) 


33 


(4.2) 




33 


(4.3) 


28 


(3.2) 




48 


(3.3) 


46 


(4.5) 


Utah 


25 


(2.0) 


27 


(1.8) 




24 


(3.3) 


27 


(3.8) 




38 


(3.6) 


44 


(3.5) 


Virginia 


25 


(2.3) 


35 


(2.4)> 




26 


(3.9) 


35 


(4.0) 




39 


(3.3) 


48 


(3.7) 


Washington 




(-) 


31 


(1.9) 






(-) 


36 


(3.6) 






(-) 


42 


(3.9) 


West Virginia 


28 


(1.9) 


33 


(1.6) 




29 


(3.0) 


30 


(3.9) 




42 


(2.7) 


41 


(2.9) 


Wisconsin! 


22 


(2.1) 


21 


(2.1) 




18 


(2.9) 


; 25 


(3.4) 




33 


(2.5) 


31 


(3.8) 


Wyoming 


20 


(1.7) 


24 


(2.0) 




20 


(3.4) 


22 


(3.0) 




34 


(4.2) 


38 


(3.4) 


Other Jurisdictions 


























DoDEA 




{-) 


32 


(1.8) 






(-) 


25 


(4.2) 






(-) 


48 


(3.7) 


Guam 


72 


(?2) 


70 


(1.8) 




62 


(6.5) 


63 


(4.9) 




72 


(2.6) 


76 


(3.2) 



« The value tar the 1994 assKsment wtn sianihtonlly lower (» higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 pertenl (onfiden(e level. These nototions indkote siotisticol signifkonce from o multiple (omporfion proteduf 
based on 38 iurndictions pGrtkipoting in both 1992 ond 1994. If looking ot only one stole. < indi(otes the volue for 1994 wos signifkontly lower {> higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or oboui the 95 percent confidence hvel. 
Stottstkolly significant differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the stole coinporison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indkoted. 

*** Somple siie in the 1992 or 1 994 osstssmeni K insufficient to permit o reliable estimate. 

— Jurisdktloti did not porlicipote in 1 992 Trial Stole Assessment. 

t Did not sothly one of the guidelines for school sample parlkipaticn rotes for the 1 994 Trio! Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample partkipation rot« for the 1 992 Trial State Assessment (see Technicol Report of the HAEP 1992 Triol Stole Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
SOUXE: NQtlonol (enter for Um\m Stotrstks. National Assessment of Educallonol Progress (HAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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1992 and 1994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 
by Parents' Education Level 
Public Schools Only (continued) 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 



CARD 

1992 
1994 



m 



Below Bosk 



Did Not Finish High School 



i Don't Know 





1992 ' 


1994 




1992 


1994 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nation 


\ 

62 (3.9) 1 


68 (4.1) 




46 (1.7) 


49 (1.4) 


Region 










49 (2.4) 


Northeast 


... (...) 1 


... (...) 




44 (4.5) i 


Southeast 


61 (8.6) 


72 (5.3) 




50 (4.9) ; 


55 (3.6) 


Central 


... (...) j 


«•* (***) 




41 (2.3) 


43 (3.6) 


West 


64 (5.1) ! 


63 (6.1) 




■48 (1.9) j 


51 (2.7) 


Stote 










55 (2.5) 


Alabama 


61 (3.8) ' 


60 (4.6) 




57 (3.0) 


Arizona 


63 (5.3) 


65 (4.4) 




52 (2.3) 


56 (2.3) 


Arkonsas 


57 (3.6) 


59 (4.4) 




52 (2.2) 


52 (3.3) 


California 


75 (5.2) 


84 (5.6) 




62 (2.5) 


63 (2.9) 


Colarada 


55 (4.9) 


63 (5.5) 




46 (2.4) 


51 (2.2) 


Connecticut 


53 (6.3) 


52 (7.7) 




43 (2.4) 


42 (2.7) 


Delaware^ 


62 (6.9) 


71 (5.9) 




47 (2.7) 


54 (2.2) 


Florida 


59 (5.0) 


69 (5.6) 




53 (2.3) 


55 (2.6) 


Georgia 


57 (5.5) 


65 (4.6) 




51 (1.9) 


54 (2.8) 


Howoii 


56 (6.7) 


66 (7.0) 




57 (2.3) 


61 (2.4) 


Indiana 


43 (6.2) 


! 55 (6.1) 




38 (2.6) 


45 (2.1) 


Iowa 


54 (7.2) 


1 41 (6.4) 




36 (2.4) 


40 (2.6) 


Kentucky 


57 (3.5) 


! 63 (5.1) 




51 (2.3) 


49 (2.6) 


Louisiono 


66 (5.0) 


! 72 (4.0) 




58 (2.0) 


i 64 (2.7) 


. Moine^ 


42 (8.6) 


! 40 (6.9) 




35 (3.1) 


1 35 (2.7) 


Moryland 


62 (6.2) 


! 60 (7.0) 




51 (2.6) 


! 52 (2.4) 


Massachusetts 


55 (7.0) 


■ 52 (6.4) 




39 (2.7) 


44 (2.4) 


Minnesota 


... (...) 


; - (•••) 




40 (2.2) 


I 45 (2.3) 


Mississippi 


72 (4.2) 


; 66 (5.1) 




63 (2.3) 


60 (2.5) 


Missouri 


44 (5.5) 


1 57 (3.7) 




41 (2.3) 


47 (2.8) 


Mantonaf 


- (-) 


1 40 (8.3) 




- (-) 


40 (2.6) 


Nefaroskctt 


... (...) 






44 (2.3) 


46 (2.2) 


New Hompshirett 


42 (7.8) 


i 50 (8.5) 




30 (2.9) 


i 38 (2.5) 


NewJerseyt 


51 (6.2) 


i 66 (6.3) 




43 (2.6) 


1 47 (2.1) 


New Mexico 


69 (6.0) 


i 65 (4.3) 




55 (1.9) 


60 (2.2) 


NewYorkt 


61 (6.9) 


1 59 (5.4) 




47 (2.2) 


! 53 (2.3) 


North Coiolino 


61 (3.9) 


64 (5.3) 




50 (2.1) 


i 49 (2.3) 


' North Dakota 




1 ••• (•••) 




38 (2.3) 


j 36 (2.4) 


Pennsylvoniot 


45 (4.8) 


I 65 (7.1) 




41 (2.4) 


! 46 (2.6) 


Rhode Island! 


5'^ (6.7) 


i 53 (5.6) 




46 (3.1) 


< 45 (2.3) 


South Corolino 


61 (5.0) 


66 (4.4) 




52 (3.1) 


i 59 (2.2) 


Tennessee! 


56 (4.8) 


58 (6.5) 




53 (2.2) 


i 50 (2.7) 


Texas 


58 (4.2) 


: 60 (5.3) 




50 (2.5) 


i 51 (2.2) 


Utoh 


50 (6.7) 


. ... (...) 




40 (2.8) 


44 (2.1) 


Virginia 


50 (4.7) 


i 62 (5.9) 




41 (2.9) 


1 49 (2.7) 


Washington 


- (-) 


56 (7.5) 




- (-) 


! 52 (2.0) 


West Virginia 


53 (4.1) 


! 62 (4.3) 




49 (2.3) 


j 52 (2.1) 


Wisconsin! 


39 (7.3) 


; 43 (7.4) 




37 (2.0) 


1 36 (2.4) 


Wyoming 


48 (6.6) 


i 50 (7.3) 




38 (2.4) 


i 38 (2.6) 


Other Jurisdictions 




i 








DoDEA 


- (-) 


; ... (...) 




- (-) 


44 (2.3) 


Guom 


80 (5.4) 


j 87 (4.2) 

1 




73 (2.1) 


1 74 (1.7) 

i 



No significoni differtntes between the two ossessmtnh obstrved ot thn 0(hievement level 
*** Somple size in the 1992 or 1994 ossessment is InsuHicicnt to permit o reliable estimate. 
— Jurisdiction did not participate in 1992 Trial State Assessment. 

t Did nolsotisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation roles for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A). 

t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school sample partlcipotion rotes for the 1992 Trial Slots Assessment (see Technical Riport of the NAEP 1992 Trial State Assessment Program in Reading). 
SOURCE; Notional Center for Educotion Statistics, Notional Assessment of EducotiOMi Progress (NAEP). 1992 and 1 994 Reoding AssissmenK 
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IE] 



TABLE C.8A ■ 




1 992 and 1 994 Grade 4 Reading Achievement Levels 


REPORT 


umOK's 








by Type of Location 




CARD 
1992 










Public Schools Only 




1994 










At or Above Advannd 










Central City 


Urban Fringe/Large Town 


Rural/Small Town 






1992 1 


1994 




1992 


1994 




1992 


1994 




Percentage | 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentage 


Percentage 


Nation* 


^ 

4 (0.7) 1 


5 (0.9) 




7 (1.2) 


8 (1.1) 




r 

5 (1.5) I 


6 (0.7) 


State 


i 






1 












Alabama 


3 (0.7) ! 


5 (1.3) 




5 (1.1) 


7 (1.5) 




2 (0.9) 1 


4 (1.0) 


Arizona 


3 (0.5) 1 


7 (1.1) 




3 (1.0) 


6 (1.4) 




3 (1.5) i 


4 (1.4) 


Arkansas 


4 (1.7) 1 


4 (1.0) . 




5 (0.9)! 


6 (1.7)! 




3 (0.6) 


5 (1.0) 


California 


3 (1.1) 


2 (0.7) 




4 (0.8) 


5 (0.8) 




... (...) 


... (. 


") 


Colorado 


2 (0.7) 


5 (1.0) 




5 (1.1) 


6 (1.3) 




4 (1.2) 


7 (1.8) 


Connecticut 


2 (0.7) 


6 (1.4) 




8 (1.6) 


10 (1.5) 




7 (1.5) 


18 (2.6)> 


Delaware^ 


5 (0.8) 


6 (1.4) 




5 (0.8) 


5 (1.2) 




4 (0.8) ! 


3 (0.8) 


Florida 


2 (0.5) 1 


4 (0.8) 




4 (0.7) 


6 (0.9) 




3 (1.3)! 


2 (0.9)! 


Georgia 


4 (1.5) 1 


6 (1.8) 




6 (1.3) j 


9 (1.8) 




5 (0.9) 


4 (1.0) 


Hawaii 


4 (1.0) 1 


6 (1.2) 




2 (0.5) 


3 (0.7) 




2 (0.8) 


4 (0.8) 


Indiana 


5 (1.0) 


5 (1.0) 




6 (1.2) 


10 (1.8) 




5 (1.2) 


8 (1.3) 


iowa 


7 (1.6) 1 


7 (2.4) 




8 (1.2) , 


7 (1.7) 




7 (1.0) i 


9 (1.3) 


Kentucky 


5 (1.7) 


8 (2.1) 




4 (1.7) 


8 (2.8) 




3 (0.6) i 


4 (0.7) 


Louisiana 


3 (0.8) 


3 (0.8) 




2 (0.6) 


3 (1.1) 




2 (0.7) 


2 (0.6) 


Mainet 


... (...) 


... (...) 




7 (2.0)! 


11 (2.5) 




6 (1.0) 


10 (1.1)> 


Maryland 


2 (0.7) 


4 (1.5) 




6 (0.9) 


8 (0.9) 




... (...) 


... (. 


••) 


Massachusetts 


3 (0.9) 


3 (1.3) 




8 (1.0) 


10 (1.5) 




6 (2.4)! 


11 (1.9)! 


Minnesota 


5 (1.6) 


8 (1.3) 




6 (0.9) 


9 (1.1) 




5 (1.2) 


5 (1.0) 


Mississippi 


1 (1.3) 


5 (1.8) 




3 (0.7) 


7 (1.7) 




2 (0.5) 


3 (0.5) 


Missouri 


5 (1.2) 


7 (2.6) 




6 (1.4) 


8 (1.4) 




5 (0.9) 


7 (IG) 


Montana! 


- (-) 


5 (0.9) 




- (-) 


8 (2.9) 




- (-) 


8 (0.9) 


Nebraskatt 


6 (1.2) 


9 (1.7) 




5 (1.6)! 


... (...) 




5 (1.0) 


8 (0.9) 


New Hampshirett 


7 (2.5) 


6 (1.3) 




9 (1.7) 


9 (1.8) 




7 (1.6) 


9 (1.5) 


New Jerseyt 


1 (0.7) 


2 (0.7) 




9 (1.2) 


10 (1.0) 




... (...) 


... ( 


") 


New Mexico 


5 (1.0) 


6 (1.2) 




4 (1.6) 


5 (1.4) 




2 (0.6) 


3 (0.9) 


NewYorkt 


2 (0.6) 


3 (1.0) 




7 (1.0) 


9 (1.3) 




5 (2.0)! 


8 (3.0)! 


North Carolina 


6 (1.4) 


10 (1.9) 




6 (0.9) 


6 (1.3) 




4 (0.7) 


6 (1.2) 


North Dakota 


7 (1.9) 


8 (1.1) 




7 (2.6) 


9 (2.4) 




6 (0.9) 


8 (1.2) 


Pennsylvaniat 


4 (1.0) 


! 4 (1.2) 




7 (1.1) 


9 (1.3) 




6 (1.9) 


6 (1.6) 


Rhode islandt 


3 (0.7) 


1 4 (0.7) 




6 (1.2) 


9 (1.8) 




8 (2.4)! 


11 (2.4)! 


South Carolina 


3 (1.3) 


! 5 (1.5) 




6 (1.6) 


i 5 (1.0) 




3 (0.8) 


3 (0.8) 


Tennesseet 


4 (1.2) 


; 7 (1.9) 




5 (1.4) 


7 (1.2) 




3 (1.0) 


5 (1.0) 


Texas 


3 (1.0) 


5 (1.4) 




6 (1.3) 


8 (1.5) 




3 (1.2)! 


1 4 (1.7) 


Utah 


5 (1.1) 


j 7 (1.5) 




5 (0.7) 


6 (1.1) 




5 (1.7) 


1 5 (1.7) 


Virginia 


5 (1.5) 


I 6 (1.6) 




8 (1.8) 


9 (1.2) 




4 (1.4) 


i 4 (1.0) 


Woshington 


- (-) 


! 5 (1.2) 




- (-) 


6 (1.0) 




- (-) 


' 6 (1.9) 


West Virginia 


4 (2.0) 


7 (1.7) 




7 (1.5) 


! 6 (1.2) 




4 (0.7) 


i 5 (0.6) 


Wisconsinf 


8 (1.5) 


7 (1.4) 




5 (1.2) 


7 (1.5) 




5 (1.0) 


; 8 (1.1) 


Wyoming 


6 (1.9) 


5 (1.3) 




... (...) 


... (...) 




5 (0.6) 


i 6 (0.7) 


Other Jurisdictions* 
















I 

i 




Type of lo(otiun results ore not reported for the lour regions of the country. DoDEA srhools, or Guam 










« The volue for the 1994 ossessmeni wos signiti(ontly lower {» higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. These nototionsindicote stotisticol significonie from o multiple comporison procedure 


bosed on 38 jurisdidions porticipoting in botn 1992 ond 1994. If looking ot only one stote, < indicates the volue for 1994 wos significontly tower (> higher) than the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 


Stotbtically significont differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the stote comporison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indicoted. 








*** Somple size in the 1992 or 1994 ossissment is insufficient to permit o relloble estlmote. 












! Interpret with coution ony comporisons involving this stotistic. The noture of the somple does not oilow occurote determination of the voriobility of this volue 








— Jurisdiction did not parlicipote in 1992 Triol Stote Assessment. 












t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipation rotes for the 1994 Triol Stote Assessment (see Appendix A). 










t Did not sotisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porticipotion rotes for the 1992 Tnol Stote Assessment (see Technicol Report of the KAEP 1992 Triol Stote Assessment Program in Keadtng) 






* Scnool somple size is insufficient to permit relloble regionol results for type of locotion. 












** Results for type of locotion are not ovoilable far the Department of Defense Educotion Activity (DoDEA) Overseos Schools ond Guom. 








SOURCE: Notional Center for Education Stotistlcs, Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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TABLE C.8Bfl 




1992 ond 1994 Grode 4 Readina Achievement Levels 


THE NATION'S 

ncnnDT ^^^^^^ 








by Type of Locotion 




ncrUHT ||CMn| 
CARD 

1992 \ K>T 








Public Schools Only 










At or Above Proficient 








Centrol Qty 


Urban Fringe/Large Town 


Rural/Small Town 




1992 


1994 




1992 1 


1994 




1992 1 


1994 




Percentage 


Percentage 




Percentoge 


Percentage 




Percentage j 


Percentage 


Nation* 


20 (1.4) 


. 22 (2.0) 




! 

31 (2.6) i 


33 12.0) 




r 

27 (2.7! 


27 (2.0) 


State 














1 




Alabama 


20 (2.4) 


23 (2.5) 




24 (2.9) 1 


30 (2.9) 




17 (2.3) 


20 (1.5) 


Arizona 


23 (1.6) 


25 (1.8) 




19 (2.2) i 


24 (3.1) 




15 (3.0) 


21 (3.5) 


Arkansas 


22 (4.3) 


23 (2.8) 




27 (2.7)! 1 


28 (3.81! 




22 (1.3) 


23 (1.7) 


California 


19 (2.5) 
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Type of Iccotion reiuits ore not reporled for the four regions of the country, DoDEA schools, or Guom. 








Ho significont differences between the two assessments observed ot this o(hievement level. 










*** Somple size in the 1992 or 1994 ossessment is insufficient to permit a relioble estimate. 










! Interpret with coution ony comparisons involving this statistic. Itie notore of tlie somple does not allow occurote determination of the voriobility of this value. 






— Jurisdirtiofl did not porticipote in 1992 Triol Stote Assessment, t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple participation rotes for the 1994 Trial State Assessment (see Appendix A) 




t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porlicipotion rotes for the 1 992 Trial Stote Assessment (see Technical Report of the HAEP 1992 Triol Stole Assessment Progrom in Reading). 




* School somple size is Insufficient to permit relioble regionol results for type of location. 










** Results for type of location are nol ovoiloble for ihe Deportment of Defense Education Artivity (DoDEA) Dverseas Schools and Guam 








SOURCE: Kotlonol (enter for Educotion Stotistics. Hationol Assessment of Educationol Progress 


NAfP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 
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Type of locotion results ore not reported for the four regions of the (ounlry. DoDEA uhools, or Guom 
« The volue for the 1994 ossessment wossiqnificontly lower |» higher) ihon the volue for 1992 at or obout the 95 percent (onfidence level. These nototionsindicote stotisti(ol significonce from o multiple comoarison procedure 

bosed on 38 jurKdictions corliclpoling in both 1992 ond 1 994. If looking ot only one stote, tndicotes the volue for 1994 wos significontly lower (> higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 95 percent confidence level. 

Stotistitolly signlficont differences between 1 99 t ond 1992 for the state comporison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indicoted. 



** Sample size in the 1 992 or 1994 ossessment is insufficient to permit o relioble estimote. 
I Interpret with coution ony comporisons involving tliis stotistic. The nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of the variability of this volue. 

— Jurisdiction did not participate in 1 992 Trial State Assessment, t Did not solisfy one of the guidelines for school sample porlicipotion rotes for the 1 994 Trio! Stole Assessment (see Appendix A). 
I Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school sample participation rotes for the 1 992 Trial State Assessment (see Technicol Report of the HAEP 1 992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
* School snmple size is insufficient to permit relioble regional results for type of location. 

" Results for type of location ore not available for the Department of Defense Educoiion Activity (DoDEA) Overseos Schools and Guom. 
SOURCE: Notionol (enter for Education Statistics, Notional Assessment of Educotronol Pr^^gress (NAEP), 1992 and 1994 Reading Assessments 
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(3.1) ; 


34 


(3.7) 




23 


(2.7) 


27 


(2,6) 




26 


(2,7) 


i 32 

1 


(2.6) 


New Jersey! 


66 


(5.5) i 


66 


(6.2) 




25 


(1.9) 


29 


(1.8) 






(...) 




(...) 


New Mexico 


42 


(2.7) 


49 


(2,8) 




47 


(3.1) 


i 50 


(2,9) 




48 


(2.8) 


52 


(3,5) 


NewYorkt 


55 


(2.7) 


61 


(2,9) 




27 


(2,2) 


30 


(2.4) 




25 


(2,3)1 


1 27 


(4,5)! . 


North Carolina 


42 


(3.3) 


37 


(2,4) 




44 


(3,0) 


i 42 


(3,7) 




46 


(2.2) 


44 


(2.6) 


North Dakota 


23 


(3.1) : 


30 


(2.0) 




26 


(2,9) 


' 22 


(3.3) 




27 


(2,4) 


; 28 


(2,1)- 


Pennsylvoniaf 


48 


(5.5) I 


57 


(3.6) 




26 


(2,1) 


i 31 


(2.0) 




27 


(2,7) 


; 34 


(3,3) 


Rhode Islandf 


48 


(3.5) ! 


43 


(2,4) 




36 


(3,7) 


1 32 


(2,4) 




19 


(3.4)1 


24 


(3,8)! 


South Carolina 


48 


(3.6) 1 


48 


(3,1) 




37 


(3,6) 


44 


(2,9) 




52 


(2.8) 


! 61 


(2,9) 


Tennesseet 


49 


(3.4) ; 


49 


14.3) 




36 


(3.1) 


> 36 


(2,7) 




42 


(2,6) 


! 41 


(3,1) 


Texas 


48 


(3.4) 


47 


(3.6) 




36 


(3,9) 


34 


(4,3) 




47 


(6.4)! 


44 


(4.2) 


Utah 


35 


(3.8) : 


38 


(3.7) 




33 


(2,1) 


! 35 


(1.8) 




30 


(2.2) 


i 36 


(4,3) 


Virginia 


38 


(2.9) : 


50 


(2.7)> 




26 


(3.0) 


34 


(2,6) 




42 


(2.8) 


48 


t?.5) 


Washington 




(-) ; 


45 


(3,7) 






{-) 


38 


(2,0) 






(-) 


1 M 


(3,6) 


West Virginia 


37 


(4.6) 


42 


(3,1) 




36 


(2.5) 


40 


(3,1) 




41 


(2,2) 


i 43 


(17) 


Vyisconsint 


33 


(2.8) 


33 


(3.2) 




27 


(2,3) 


27 


(2.3) 




28 


(2,5) 


27 


(2,4) 


Wyoming 


32 


(3.8) ; 


32 


(3,9) 






(•••) 




(•••) 




28 


(17) 


: 31 


(1.9) 


Other Jurisdictions* 


1 





























Type oi location results ore not reported for the four regions of the country, DoDEA schools, or Guom 

« The vorue for the 1994 ossessment wos sionificontly lower (^> higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or obout the 9S percent confidence level. These nototions indicote stotisticol stgnlficonce f;om a multiple comporison procedure 
bpsed on 38 jurisdictiom porticipoting in both 1992 ond 1994. If looking ot only one stote. < indicotes the volue for 1994 wos significontly lower {> higher) thon the volue for 1992 ot or about the 95 percent confidence level. 
Stotisticolly significont differences between 1994 ond 1992 for the stote comporison somples for the notion ond regions ore not indico^ed. 

*** Somple size in the 1992 or 1994 ossessment is insufficient to permit o relioble estimote. 

! Interpret with coution ony comporisons involving this stotistic. The noture of the somple does not oilow occurote determination of the voriobility of thts value. 

— iurisdittion did not portitipote m 1992 Triol Stote Assessment. \ Did nol sotisly one of the guidelines for school somple porticipoticn rotes for the 1 994 T(iol $:ote Assessment {see Appendix A) 
t Did not satisfy one of the guidelines for school somple porticipotion rotes for the 1992 Triol Stote Assessment (see Technicol Report of the KAEP 1992 Triol Stote Assessment Progrom in Reoding). 
* School sample size i$ insufficient to permit relioble regionol results for type of locolion 

" Results for type of locotion ore not ovoilobic for the Deportment o! Defense Educotion Activity (DoDEA) Ovcrseos Schools ond Guom. 
SOURCE. Kotionol Center for Educotion Statistics, Notionol Assessment of Educotionol Progress (ItAEP), 1992 ond 1994 Reoding Assessments 
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APPENDIX D 



Sample Texts and Questions 
from the 1994 NAEP 
Reading Assessment 

This appendix presents the stories and articles from the 
1994 NAEP Reading Assessment that have been released 
for publication in this report. Also included here are 
additional sample questions and student responses 
selected for each grade by the National Assessment 
Governing Board (NAGB) to exemplify the range of 
reading abilities demonstrated by students in the 1994 
assessment. (A different set of sample questions and 
student responses are presented in Chapter 1.) For each 
question, the reading purpose and reading stance being 
addressed is indicated. For multiple-choice questions, 
the correct answer is marked. For constructed-response 
questions, an abbreviated scoring rubic is provided. The 
sample student responses have been reproduced from 
assessment booklets and represent typical student 
performance. 



The table accompanying each sample question 
presents two types of percentages: (1) the overall 
percentage of students within a grade who answered 
the question successfully, and (2) the conditional 
percentages representing the percentages of students 
within specific score ranges on the NAEP reading 
composite scale who answered the question successfully. 
The score ranges correspond to the three achievement 
level intervals — Basic, Proricient, md Advanced, 
Conditional percentages for students within the 
Advanced achievement level interval are not presented, 
however, because of the small sample size. (Sample size 
criteria for reporting results are described in Appendix A.) 
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Sampleiexl ^ Grade 4 



HUNGRY SPIDER AND THE TURTLE 

^ v Harold Courlander and George Herzog 

Spider was a hungry one, he always wanted to eat. Everybody in Ashanti knew about his 
appetite. He was greedy, too, and always wanted more than his share of things. So people 
steered clear of Spider. 

But one day a stranger came to Spider's habitation out in the back country. His name was 
Turtle. Turtle was a long way from his home. He had been walking all day in the hot sun, and 
he was tired and hungry; So Spider had to invite Turtle into his house and offer him something 
to eat. He hated to do it, but if he didn't extend hospitality to a tired traveler it would get 
around the countryside and people would soon be talking about Spider behind his back. 

So he said to Turtle: 

"There is water at the spring for you to wash your feet in. Follow the trail and you^ll get 
there. Til get the dinner ready.'' 

Turtle turned and waddled down to the spring with a gourd bowl as fast as he could. He 
dipped some water from the spring and carefully washed his feet in it. Then he waddled back 
up the trail to the house. But the trail was dusty. By the time Turtle got back to the house his 
feet were covered with din again. 

Spider had the food all set out, Ii was steaniing, and the smell of it made Turtle's mouth 
water. He hadn't eaten since sunrise. Spider looked disapprovingly at Turtle's feet. 

''Your feet are awfully dirty," he said, ''Don't you think you ought to wash them before 
you start to eat?" 

Turtle looked at his feet. He was ashamed, they were so dirty. So he turned around and 
waddled as fast as he could down to the spring again. He dipped some water out of the spring 
with the gourd bowl and carefully washed himself. Then he scurried as fast as he could back 
to the house. But it takes a turtle a while to get anywhere. When he came into the house Spider 
was already eating. 

"Excellent meal, isn't it?" Spider said. He looked at Turtle's feet with disapproval, "Hm, 
aren't you going to wash yourself?" 

Turtle looked down at his feet. In his hurry to get back he had stirred up a lot of dust, and 
his feet were covered with it again. 

"I washed them," he said. "I washed them twice. It's your dusty trail that does it," 

"Oh," Spider said, "so you are abusing my house now!" He took a big mouthful of food 
and chewed it up, looking very hurt. 

"No," Turtle said, sniffing the food, "I was just explaining." 

"Well, run along and wash up so we can get on with the eating," Spider said. 

Turtle looked. The food was already half gone and Spider was eating as fast as he could. 



Turtle spun around and hurried down to the spring. He dipped up some water in the gourd 
bowl and splashed it over his feet. Then he scrambled back to the house. This time he didn*t 
go on the trail, though, but on the grass and through the bushes. It took him a little longer, 
but he didn^t get dust all over his feet. When he got to the house he found Spider licking his 
lips. 

*'Ah, what a fine meal we had!'' Spider said. 

Turtle looked in the dish. Everything was gone. Even the smell was gone: Turtle was very- 
hungry. But he said nothing. He smiled. 

Yes, it was very good," he said. ''You are certainly good to travelers in your village. If you 
are ever in my country you may be assured of a welcome." 

''It's nothing/' Spider said. "Nothing at all." 

Turtle went away. He didn't tell other people :Vooui the affair at Spider's house. He was 
very quiet about his experience there. 

But one day many months later Gpicier v.i^s a long distance from home and he found 
himself in Turtle's country. He found Turtle on the 5h^;re of the lake getting a sunbath. 

"Ah, friend Spider, you are fai froiii yr.w: village/' Tur-ile said. "Will you have something 
to eat with me?". 

"Yes, that is the way it is v^-ben a oersoa is far from home — generosity merits generosity," 
Spider said hungrily. 

"Wait here on the shore and I'll go below and prepare the food," Turtle said. He slipped 
into the water and went down to the bottom of the lake. When he got there hcs'et out the food 
to eat. Then he came to the top of the water and said to Spider, who was sitting impatiently 
on the shore, "All right, everything is ready. Let's go down and eat." He put his head under 
water and swam down. 

Spider was famished. He jumped into the water to follow Turtle. But Spider was very light. 
He floated. He splashed and splashed, kicked and kicked, but he stayed right there on top of 
the water. For a long time he tried to get down where Turtle was eating, but nothing 
happened. 

After a while Turtle came up, licking his lips. 

"What's the matter, aren't you hungry?" he said. "The food is very good. Better hurry." 
And he went down again. 

Spider made one more desperate try, but he just floated. Then he had an idea. He went 
back to the shore, picked up pebbles and put them in the pockets of his jacket. He put so many 
pebbles in his pockets that he became very heavy. He was so heavy he could hardly walk. Then 
he jumped into the water again, and this time he sank to the bottom, where Turtle was eating. 
The food was half gone. Spider was very hungry. He was just reaching for the food when 
Turtle said politely: 
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^'Excuse me, my friend. In my country we never eat with our jackets on. Take off your 
jacket so that we can get down to business." 

Turtle took a great mouthful of food and started chewing. In a few minutes there wouldn^t 
be anything left. Spider was aching all over with hunger. Turtle took another mouthful. So 
Spider wriggled out of his coat and grabbed at the tood. But without the pebbles he was so 
light again that he popped right up to the top of the water. 

People always say that one good meal deserves another. 



Harold Courlander: "Hungry Spider and the Turtle", 
from The Cow-Tail Switch & Other West African Stories, 
Copyright C 1^87 by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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Sample Questions and . 
Student Responses -.Grade 4 



Story: 

Hungry Spider and the Turtle 

Questions: 

I \ 

When Turtle remains quiet about his mistreatment by Spider, the author 
wants you to 

A. believe Turtle is afraid 

►B. have sympathy for Tbrtle 

C. feel dislike for Tbrtle 

D. think Tbrtle deserved no dinner 

Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Critical Stance 



OvMroil PercMtoge 
Correct 


Percentage Correct within 
AcMevement Level intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


ProHdettf 
238-267* 


Advaaced 
268 and obove* 


60(1.5) 


69(27) 


84 (2J) 


** 



* Achievement Level scale range. ** Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the estimated percentoges appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for eoch population of interest, the volue tor the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standord errors of the estimate for the sample. 
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There is a saying, "Don*t get mad, get even/' How does this apply to the stoiy? 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience 



Reading Stance: Critical Stance 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable 



Grade 4 

Overall Percentage 
''Acceptoble'' 


Percentage ''Acceptable'' within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


Profident 
238-267* 


Advanced 
268 and above* 


55 (1.5) 


71 (2.9) 


92 (2.0) 





* Achievement Level scale range. ** Sample size insuKicient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the estimoted percentages aopear in porentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for eoch population of interest, tne value tor the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standard errors of the estimote for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 2): 

Ai'^Yj'-h |gf .^n ^'pid^r i^^^li^ d 



Acceptable responses (score of 2) indicated that Turtle got back at Spider for not sharing 
his food. 
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spider's behavior during the first part of the story is most like that of 

A» mothers protecting their children 

thieves robbing banks 
C runners losing races 
►d, people not sharing their wealth 

Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Personal Response 



Grade 4 

Overall Pmeotoge 
Corr«ct 


Percentage Correct within 
Achievement Level intervals 


Bask 
208-237* 


Profidenf 
238-267* 


Advanced 
268 and above* 


73 (LI) 


83 (K8) 


87 (2.0) 





* Achievement Level scale range. Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the estimoted percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for each population of interest, the value tor the whole population is within pius or minus two 
standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 



What do Turtle's actions at Spider's house tell you about Turtle? 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 



Responses to this question were scored . 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable 



Gra<k4 

Overall Percentage 
'Acceptable'' 


Percentage "Acceptable" within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
212-242* 


Pnfident 
243-274* 


AdvttiKed 
275 and above* 


41 (1.4) 


48(3.3) 


66 (3.5) 


** 



* Achievement level scoie ronge. ** Somple size insufficient to permit relioble estimcrte. The stontiord 
errors of the estimcrteil percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for eoch population of interest, tne value tor the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standord errors of the estimote for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 2): 



Acceptable responses (score of 2) provided a description of Turtle that was consistent with the 
traits portrayed by the character in a specific part of the story. 
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B\ Elsa Mais!(Mi 



The Image Bank 



In the dry land of southwestern 
Colorado a beautiful plateau 
rises. It has so many trees that 
early Spanish explorers called it 
Mesa Verde, which means ''green 
table." For about eight hundred 
years Native Americans called the 
Anasazi lived on this mesa. And 
then they left. Ever since the cliff 
houses were first discovered a 
hundred years ago, scientists and 
historians have wondered why. 

Anasazi is a Navajo word 
meaning ''the ancient ones.'' 
When ihey first settled there, 
around 500 A.D., the Anasazi 
lived in alcoves in the walls of the 
high canyons. Later they moved to 
the level land on top, where they 
built houses of stone and mud 
mortar. As time passed, they con- 
structed more elaborate houses, 
like apartment buildings, with sev- 
eral families living close together. 

The Anasazi made beautiful 
pottery, turquoise jewelry, fine 
sashes of woven hair, and baskets 
woven tightly enough to hold 
water. They lived by hunting and 
by growing corn and squash. 
Their way of life went on peace- 
fully for several hundred years. 

Then around 1200 A.D. some- 
thing strange happened, for 
which the reasons are not quite 
clear. Most of the people moved 
from the level plateau back down 
into alcoves in the cliffs. The move 
must have made their lives diffi- 
cult because they had to climb 
back up to the plateau to do the 
farming. But it seems the Anasazi 
planned to stay in the canyon 
walls, for they soon filled the 
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alcoves with amazing cliff 
dwellings. "Cliff Palace," the 
most famous of these, had 
more than two hundred 
rooms. 

For all the hard work that 
went into building these new 
homes, the Anasazi did not 
live in them long. By 1300 
A.D. the cliff dwellings were 
empty. Mesa Verde was 
deserted and remained a 
ghost country for almost six 
hundred years. Were the 
people driven out of their 
homes by enemies? No sign 
of attack or fighting, or even 
the presence of other tribes, 
has been found. 

Archaeologists who have 
studied the place now 
believe there are other rea- 
sons. Mesa Verde, the beau- 
tiful green table, was no 
longer a good place to live. 
For one thing, in the second 
half of the thirteenth century 
there were long periods of 
cold, and very little rain 
fell — or else it came at the 
wrong time of year. Scien- 
tists know this from exam- 
ining the wood used in the 
cliff dwellings. The growth 
rings in trees show good and 
bad growing seasons. But 
the people had survived 
drought and bad weather 
before, so there must have 
been another reason. 

As the population grew, 
more land on the mesa top 
had to be farmed in order to 
feed the people. That meant 
that trees had to be cut to 
clear the land and also to use 




for houses and fuel. Without 
the forests, the rain began to 
wash away the mesa top. 

How do we know about 
erosion problems that hap- 
pened about eight hundred 
years ago? The Anasazi built 
many low dams across the 
smaller valleys on the mesa 
to slow down rain runoff. 
Even so, good soil washed 
away, and the people could 
no longer raise enough food. 
As the forests dwindled, 
the animals, already over- 
hunted, left the mesa for 
mountainous areas with 
more trees. 

And as the mesa ''wore 
out,'' so did the people. It 
appears that the Anasazi 
were not healthy. Scientists 
can learn a lot about ancient 
people^s health by studying 
the bones and teeth found in 
burials. The mesa dwellers 
had arthritis, and Their teeth 



9 

The sturdy basktts, wovan sandals, 
and beautiful pottery left behind by 
the Anasazi may be 1.000 years old. 




Bureau of Land Management— Anasazi 
Heritage Center Collections 

were worn down by the grit 
in corn meal, a main part of 
their diet. 

As food became scarce, 
people grew weaker. Not 
many lived beyond their 
twenties. Women died very 
young, and few babies sur- 
vived. Living so close 
together in the cliff houses, 
where everyone was hungry 
and worried, the people 
must have suffered from 
emotional strain. They 
probably quarreled often. 

In the end the Anasazi 
must have given up hope 
that things would get better. 
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Families packed up and 
went away. Of course, the 
**ancient ones" did not 
simply disappear. They 
moved southeast to another 
area and mingled with other 
peoples. After a while their 
heritage as the people of the 



Mesa Verde was forgotten. 

In time the trees grew 
back and the plateau became 
gieen once more. But, for the 
Anasazi it was too late. 
Although they respected 
nature and tried to farni 
wisely, land that was used 



too hard could not support 
them forever. 

Yet in their cliff houses 
and crafts the "ancient 
ones" left us a superb monu- 
ment. It is truly one of the 
most fascinating pictures of 
America's past. 



Used by permission of Highlights for Children, Inc., 
Columbus, OH, Copyright (c)199t 



Spiple Questio;is and 
^tudent ltesponses - Grade 8 - 



Infonnative Article: 

The Lost People of Mesa Verde 

Questions: 



After reading this article, what do you think is the most important information 
about the Anasazi? 



Reading Purpose: To Gain Information 



Reading Stance: Initial Understanding 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable 



GfaieS 

Overall Percentage 
^Acceptable'' 


Percentage "Acceptable'' within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Busk 
243-280* 


Proficient 
281-322* 


Advanced 
323 and above* 


60(1.4) 


60(27) 


74 (2.9) 





* Achievement Level scale range. ** Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the esfimoted percentages appear in parentheses, tt can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for each population of interest, the value For the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standard errors of the estimote for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 2): 



^^^^^ 



Acceptable responses (score of 2) provided either a specific aspect or a general impression of 
the history of the Anasazi as portrayed in the article. 
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The Anasazi's life before 1200 A.D. was portrayed by the author as being 

A. dangerous and warlike 
B* busy and exciting 
C. difficult and dreary 
►D. productive and peaceful 

Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 



Grades 



Percentage Correct within 
Achievement Level Intervols 



OveroH Percentage 
Correct 



Bask 
243-280* 



Proficienf 
281-322* 



Advanced 
323 and above* 



59(1.5) 



59 (2.4) 



82 (2.9) 



* Achievement Level stole ronge. ** Somple size insufficient to permit relioble estimote. Hie 
stondord errors of tlie estimated percentoges oopeor in porentlieses. It con be said with 95 p( 
certointy thot for eoch populotion of interest, ine volue tor the whole populotion is within plu 
minus two stondord errors of the estimate for the sample. 



percent 
lus or 
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Some people say that the Anasazi's success as a civilization may have actually 
caused their own decline. Using information in the articlet explam wl^ you 
agree or disagree with this statement. 



Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Personal Response 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unsatisfactory, 2) Partial, 3) Essential, or 4) Extensive 



GrwkS 

Ovmil PorcMtoge 
"EssMtioi" or BtttMr 


Percentage ^Essentiar or Better within 
AcMevement Level Intervals 


Bask 
243-280* 


Profideat 
281-322* 


Advanied 
323 and obove* 


280.1) 


26(2.5} 


50 (3.4) 


** 



* Achievement level scale range. ** Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the estimated percentages appear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for eoch populotion of interest, tne value Tor the whole population is within plus or minus two 
standord errors of the estimate for the somple. 
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Sample response (score of 3): 



l<-:^Cf> . 2 :^A,'^Ai V/g^ S'^^ 

Responses scored Essential (score of 3) agreed or disagreed with the statement and 
demonstrated understanding by providing an explanation based on information in the article. 

Sample response (score of 4): 

V 4v\<s LOAr^. .^^H^ tr> /<tifer ic^ac^^r Avih 

^nn uglv <;-ArriUn(\ x^^t/A u'i^^n-y\'^ ^ial^; 
-^r^ VA-rJAh^g . TV^^ ^-T'^- t'^^oD^^ nz^[4-r t:7^^ 

Responses scored Kxtensive (score of 4) agreed or disagreed with the statement and 
demonstrated an explicit understanding of causal relationships between events and outcomes 
by connecting ideas from the article, 
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If you had lived with the Anasazi at Mesa Verde, would you have preferred living 
on the top of the mesa or in the cliff houses built into the alcoves? Explain your 
preference by using information from the article. 



Reading Purpose: To Gain Information Reading Stance: Personal Response 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unsatisfactory, 2) Partial, or 3) Complete 



Grades 

Overoll Percentoge 
''Complete'' 


Percentage ''Complete'^ within 
Achievement Level intervals 


Basic 
243-280* 


Proficient 
281-322* 


Advanced 
323 and above* 


29(1.3) 


29 (2.0) 


46 (3.0) 





* Achievement Level scole ronge. ** Sompio size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. Hie standard 
errors of the estimoied percentages appear in parentheses, it can be said with 95 percent certainty 
thot far eoch populotion of interest, the volue far the whale population is within plus ar minus two 
standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 3): 



Responses demonstrating Full comprehension (score of 3) stated a preference and used 
appropriate information from the article to logically support their preference. 
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RAY BRADBURY 



The Flying Machine 



I 




\ nit year \.i> 400, the Emperor Yuan held 
his throne by the Great Wall China, and the 
land was green with rain, rcad\ing itself 
toward the harvest, at peace, the people in his 
dominion neither too happy nor too sad. 

Early on the morning of the first da\ -n tlie 
first week of the second month of ihe new 
year, the Emperor Yuan was sipping tea and 
fanning himself against a warm breeze, when a 
servant ran across the scarlet and blue garden 
tiles, calling, "Oh, Emperor, Emperor, a mir- 
acle!" 

"Yes," said the Emperor, "the air is sweet 
this morning.** 

"No, no, a miracle!" s-aid the servant, bow- 
ing quickly. 

"And this tea is good in my mouth, surely 
that is a miracle." 

"No, no. Your Exceliencv. " 

"Let me guess then — the sun has risen and 
a new day is upon us. Or the sea is blue. That 
now is the fmest of all miracles." 

"Excellency, a man is flying!" 

"What?" The Emperor stopped his fan. 

"I saw him in the air, a man living with 
wings. I heard a voice call out of the sky, and 
when 1 looked up, there he was, 11 dragon in the 
heavens with a man in its mouth, a dragon of 



paper and bamboo, colored like the sun and 

the grass." 

'!r IS early," said the Emperor, "and you 
have |ust wakened from a dream." 

"1: is early, but I have seen what I have 
seen! Come, and you will see it too " 

"Sit down with me here," said the Emperor. 
"Drink some tea. It must be a strange thing, if 
it is true, to see a man tly. You must ha\ e time 
to think of it, even as I must ha\ e time to 
prepare myself for the sight." 

They drank tea. 

"Please," said the servant at last, "or he will 
be gone:" 

The Emperor rose thoughtftally. "Now you 
may show me what vou have seen." 

They walked into a garden, across a 
meadow of grass, over a small bridge, through 
a grove of trees, and up a tiny hilL 

"There!" said the servant. 

The Emperor looked into the sky. 

.■\nd in the sky, laughing so high that you 
could hardly hear him laugh, was a man; and 
the man was clothed in bright papers and reeds 
to make wings and a beautiftal yellow tail, and 
he was soaring all about like the largest bird in 
a universe of birds, like a new dragon in a land 
of ancient dratjons. 
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The man called down to them from high 
in the cool winds of morning. "I fly! I fly!" 

The servant waved to him, "Yes, yes!" 

The Emperor Yuan did not move. 
Instead, he looked at the Great Wall of 
China now taking shape out of the farthest 
mist in the green hills, that splendid snake of 
stones which writhed with majesty across the 
entire land. That wondert\il wail which had 
protected them for a timeless time from 
enemy hordes and preserved peace for years 
without number. He saw the town, nesded 
to itself by a river and a road and a hiil, 
beginning to waken. 

"Tell me/* he said ro his -servant, "has 
anyone elic seen tiiis tlyiiig man.-" 

"I am the only one. Exccilcncv," said :he 
servant, smiiinj^ ar rhe <k\\ \v;r.ing. 

The Emperor warched the lieuvena 
another minute and chw'n siiid, 'Call him 
down to me," 

"Ho, come down, come down! The 
Emperor wishes to see you!" called the 
servant, hands cupped to his shouting 
mouth. 

The Emperor glanced in all directions 
while the flying man soared down the 
morning wind. He saw a farmer, early in his 
fields, watching the sky, and he noted where 
the farmer stood. 

The flying man alit with a rustle of paper 
and a creak of bamboo reeds. He came 
proudly to the Emperor, clumsy in his rig, at 
last bowing before the old man, 

"What have you done.'" demanded the 
Emperor, 

"I have flown in the sky. Your Excel- 
lency," replied the man, 

"What have you done.-" said the 
Emperor again, 

"I have just told you!" cried the flier, 
'*You have told me nothing at all,'* 
The Emperor reached out a thin hand to 
touch the pretty paper and the bird-like keel 
of the apparatus. It snielled C(K)1, of the wind. 



"Is it not beautiful, E.xcellency?" 
"Yes, too beautiful." 
"It is the only one in the world!*' smiled 
the man. ",-\nd I am the inventor." 
"The only one in the world.^" 
"I swear it!" 

"Who else knows of this.^" 

"No one. Not even my wife, who would 
think me mad with the sun. She thought I 
was making a kite, 1 rose in the night and 
walked to the cliffs far away. And when the 
morning breezes blew and the sun rose, I 
gathered my courage. Excellency, and 
leaped from the cliff. I flew! But my wife 
does nor know of it." 

"Well for her, then,'* said the Emperor. 
The .sun was full in the sky now, and the 
smell of the grass was refreshing. The 
Emperor, the servant, and the flier paused 
within the huge garden. 

The Emperor clapped his hands. "Ho, 
guards!" 

The guards came running, 

"Hold this man " 

The guards seized the flier. 

"Call the executioner," said the Emperor, 

"What's this!'* cried the flier, bewildered, 
"What have I done.^" He began to weep, so 
that the beautiful paper apparatus rustled. 

"Here is the man who has made a certain 
machine," said the Emperor, "and yet asks 
us what he has created. He does not know 
himself It is only necessar\' that he create, 
without knowing why he has done so, or 
what this thing will do," 

The executioner came running with a 
sharp silver ax. He stood with his naked, 
large-muscled arms ready, his face covered 
with a serene white mask, 

"One moment,'* said the Emperor. He 
turned to a nearby table upon which sat a 
machine that he himself had created. The 
Emperor took a tiny golden key from his 
own neck. He fitted this key to the tiny, 
delicate machine and wound it up. Then he 
set the machine going. 
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The machine was a garden of metal and 
jewels. Set in motion, birds sang in tiny metal 
trees, wolves walked through miniature 
forests, and tiny people ran in and out of sun 
and shadow, fanning themselves with minia- 
ture fans, listening to the tiny emerald birds, 
and standing by impossibly small but tinkling 
fountains. 

"Is it not beautiful?" said the Emperor. "If 
you asked me what I have done here, I could 
answer you well I have made birds sing, I have 
made forests murmur, I have set nvo people to 
walking in this woodland, enjoying the leaves 
and shadows and songs. That is what I have 
done." 

"But, oh. Emperor!" pleaded the flier, on 
his knees, the tears pouring down his face. "I 
have done -a similar thing! I have found beauty. 
I have flown on the morning wind. I have 
looked down on all the sleeping houses and 
gardens. I have smelled the sea and even seen 
it, beyond the hills, from my high place. .Vnd I 
have soared like a bird; oh, I cannot say h.)'.v 
beautiful it is up there, in chc sky, wirh the 
wind about me. the wind blowing me here like 
a feather, there like a t:\n, the wav the sky 
smells in the morniai:! And how free one feds: 
That is beautiful Emnoror, chat is beautitiil 
too!" 

"Yes," said the Emperor sadly, "I know it 
must be true. For 1 \ch my heart move with 
you in the air, and I wondered: What is it 
like? How does it feel? How do ihe distant 
pools look from so high? And how my house 
and servants? Like ants? And how the distant 
towns not yet awake?" 

"Then spare me!" 

"But there are times," said the Emperor, 
more sadly still, "when one must lose a little 
beauty if one is to keep what little beauty one 
already has. I do not fear you, yourself, but I 
fear another man." 

"What man?" 

"Some other man who, seeing you, will 
build a thing of bright papers and bamboo like 
this. But the other man will have an evil face 
and an evil heart, and the beauty will be gone. 



It is this man I fear." 
"Why? Why?" 

"Who is to say that someday just such a 
man, in just such an apparatus of paper and 
reed, might not fly in the sky and drop huge 
stones upon the Great Wall of China?" said 
the Emperor. 

No one moved or said a word. 

"Off with his head," said the Emperor. 

The executioner whirled his silver ax. 

"Bum the kite and the inventor's body, and 
bur\' their ashes together," said the Emperor. 

The servant retreated to obey. 

The Emperor turned to his hand servant, 
who had seen the man flying. "Hold your 
tongue. It was all a dream, a most sorrowful 
and beautiful dream. And that farmer in the 
distant field who also saw, tell him it would 
pay him to consider it only a vision. If ever the 
word passes around, you and the farmer die 
within the hour." 

"You are merciful. Emperor." 

**Xo, not merciful," said the old man. 
Beyond the garden wall he saw the guards 
i^urning the beautiful machine of paper and 
^eeds rhai smelled of the morning wind. He 
saw the dark smoke climb into the sky. "No, 
only ver\' much bewildered and afraid." He 
saw the guards digging a tiny pit wherein to 
bury the ashes. "What is the life of one man 
against those of a million others? I must take 
solace from that thought." 

He took the key from its chain .about his 
neck and once more wound up the beautiful 
miniature garden. He stood looking out across 
the land at the Great Wall, the peaceful town, 
the green fields, the rivers and streams. He 
sighed. The tiny garden whirred its hidden 
and delicate machinery and set itself in 
motion; tiny people walked in forests, tiny 
foxes loped through sun-speckled glades in 
beautiful shining pelts, and among the tiny 
trees fiew little bits of high song and bright 
blue anu yellow color, flying, flying, flying in 
that small sky. 

"Oh," said the Emp-»ror, closing his eyes, 
"look at the birds, look at the birds!" 
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Sample Questions and 
Student Responses - Grade 1 2 



Story: 

The Flying Machine 

Questions: 



Who does the Emperor believe should be responsible for an invention? 
Why does he think this? 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Critical Stance 



Responses to this question were scored 
1) Unacceptable, or 2) Acceptable 



Overall Percentage 
''Acceptable'' 


Percentage "Acceptable'' within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
265-301* 


Profident 
302-345* 


Advanced 
346 and above* 


SS(L6) 


56 (3.2) 


70 (2.6) 





* Achievement Level uole range. " Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. The standard 
errors of the estimated percentages aopear in parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent ce-^ainty 
that for each population of interest, tne value tor the vvhole population is within plus or rain' s two 
standard errors of the estimate for the sample. 



Sample response (score of 2): 

1) ^ 

Acceptable responses (score of 2 ) evaluated story events to determine who the Emperor believed 
should be responsible and explained why he thought that way. 
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The Emperor suggests that creative talents should be used to 

A, build airplanes 
►B. make elaborate toys 

C. tear down walls 

D, discipline servants 



Reading Purpose: Literary Experience Reading Stance: Developing an Interpretation 



Grade 12 

Overall Percentoge 
Correct 


Percentage Correct within 
Achievement Level Intervals 


Bask 
265-301* 


Profideitf 
302-345* 


Advanced 
346 and obove* 


50(1.4) 


46 (3.5) 


77 (3.6) 





* Achievement Level s^ale range. *' Sample size insufficient to permit reliable estimate. Ihe standard 
errors of the estimoted percentages appear In parentheses. It can be said with 95 percent certainty 
that for each population of interest, tne value for the whole population is within plus or minus two 
stoiidord errors of the estimate for the sample. 
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